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1 Conventional Wall 
Construction is 11 inches 
thick. 


$-inch one is usual for offices and other buildings needing only nermal 





Wallspan is the most remarkable building development of 
modern times. It offers substantial gains in construction time, 
insulation and design—and gives appreciably mere floor space. 


How Wallspan gives more space. In today’s buildings, the 


steel-and-concrete framework carries the weight. The outer 
walls simply keep out the weather and keep in the warmth. 
And, of course, provide the setting for windows and doors. 


Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, light in weight, slim 
in section, which is bolted to the structural frame. Into it 
are fixed windows, doors and panelling. In suitable installa- 
tions the vertical and horizortal grid members can be as little 
as five inches thick, with solid panelling two- inches thick 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 
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2 Wallspan members are only 5 inches thick*, 
So they give you an extra 6 inches of space 
the length of the wall. In a-building 100 feet 
long--with elevations similar to the one illus- 
trated—Wallspan walls will give you 100 square 
feet extra rentable space on each floor. 

*Wallspan membass are made in various thicknesses for different ceiling heights. The aaa 
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You'll be using your building sooner—much sooner—if it has Wallspan walls 









































— compared with the eleven inches of a conventional val. 

The drawings, above, show how miuch extra rentable ‘oor 
space this means on every floor of your building. 

Walispan keeps more warmth inside. The 2-inch-(/ick 
panels of a Wallspan wall can easily be constructed to give 50 
per cent better heat-retention than cavity brick. It goes without 
saying that Wallspan walls are weatherproof and durabc: 

Wallspan goes up in DAYS. Wallspan construction ‘ 
extremely quick. The grid is easily bolted on. Into it go shec's 
of glass or window frames to give you light and air. It is (<0 
completed with your own choice of panelling from a range °! 
materials that offer new beauty of appearance and desig”: 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid. 





It’s revealing to drive a ROVER... 


, ¢ The Rover co-ordinated suspension system allows 
You'll be astonished at the way the car takes Sans af eed ceil take mile 


rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts and potholes spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure a 
smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 


seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. 444 checks ‘whip and vibration. 


You'll ‘ : h pace and quiet at your The special cylinder head design of Rover engines 
enjoy having bot Pp q V sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of 


command. Even at high speeds, engine and trans- _— rubber pads and mountings, spraying with sound- 
absorbing material and heavy carpeting make the 


mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. a pee 
- naturally quiet engine almost tnaudible. 


> ® : : All passengers sit well within the wheelbase, with 
You'll appreciate the infinite care and thought as bt adbacsible- dot hell and vide al 
that have been paid to the comfort of driver and centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- 
misting, ventilating and draught-proofing are 
passengers. exceptionally efficient. 


Direct central gear change with synchromesh on 


You'll feel confident even in the thickest and and, gril ald top, contvaliad foes sahesl for clutch 


trickiest traffic, because a Rover is such a well-bred, less changes and well-planned dashboard layout 
: make clumsy handling of a Rover practically 
obedient car to handle. impossible. 


ROVER 
Sixty , Sevenly Hive ° Te ely 


Body and chassis’ are identical throughout the Rover range. How- 
ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure 
service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high. 
New features common to all 1955 models include re-shaped luggage 
boot, larger rear window and flashing type direction indicators. 





THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED «. SOLIHULL *« BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * LONDON 
sss Sls SSS SSS 
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This is it! 


Cheap 

independent 

inclusive air holidays 
to Scandinavia 


MAKE it Scandinavia this year—ideal weather, ideal 
food, hospitable people. Independent inclusive holidays 
to Scandinavia are CHEAPER than ever this year. 

Return air travel, hotel accommodation and meals—a 
really first-class holiday—at little more than the normal 
return air fare. 

Ask your Travel Agent for full colour 

folder or contact nearest SAS office 








first over the Pole 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM = 


™ 5, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.!I. (HYDE PARK 6777) 
(AND A} MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW) 
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» at Whitehaven 
t raw materials 
out the World 


When you have an attractive building people 
tend to come into it. The more people, the greater the wear 
‘loors. The flooring experts, however, know how to balance 
ine-hither beauty with immense durability. These wise 
1 are stationed throughout the country in twenty Semtex 
auch offices. They represent, authoritatively, an organisa- 
1 which manufactures, designs, lays and maintains floors 
contemporary functional efficiency. Materials used include 
‘cmastie Decorative, Vinylex and Vinyl Asbestos Tiles, 
unlop Rubber Flooring, high grade linoleum and specialist 
industrial floorings. 


SEMTEX 


4 DUNLOP COMPANY 


Write to one of the addresses below for further information 
Semtex Ltd., Semtex House, London, N.W.9. Tel: Hendon 6648 
West End Sales Office: 123 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. fel; Whitehall 6965 
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across the world 

Wilmot Breeden door locks and handles 
‘are giving constant, enduring service. 
The particular lock and handle forming 
the theme of this design were develope: 
together to give such service, but with 
standards of strength, elegance 

and quietness of action. 

The strength of the push-button han«|: 
lies in its being fixed — and at both end 
But this demanded a new kind of lock, one \ hich 
could be tripped by the thumb’s limited 
movement and pressure. To achieve this 
two simple mechanical principles were 
the ratchet and the rack and pinion ; 


these give easy release, a quiet 





action and complete door security. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD 


Ss BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW 





“ Badly designed flues are as good as choked with charred pound notes,” says Private 
Btu (the British Thermal Unit). “Js 'worth looking into.” 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


For example ... At a factory in Greater London, due to an increased steam demand, two 
Lancashire boilers were added to the original one with inefficient independent flue systems 
The overall thermal efficiency was then found to be 58%. The existing flues were replaced 
by a properly designed main flue connected directly to the chimney shaft at a cost of £620. 
As a result the thermal efficiency was increased to 67% saving £1,600 per annum in fuel costs 
The Association of Boiler Setters, Chimney and Furnace Constructors 2! Devonshire Street London W 
have other examples of how, by correct installation of boilers, etc., increased fuel efficiency can be achieved an’ 


money saved. They will be pleased to put you in touch with members of the Association who will call on you an¢ 
discuss your problems fully without any obligation on your part. 


Issued by N = I ma F - E « § National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service - 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI _ Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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OWN THE 
FINEST PEN IN 
THE WORLD 


Hold the Sheaffer in your hand, 
know the feel of it, write with it- 
and find out why the world’s most 
discerning people buy it. That 
slim silhouette and unique nib, 
the near-incredible ‘Snorkel’* 
with instantaneous filling and 
automatic cleaning—that’s 
exclusively Sheaffer’s. 

*The revolutionary Snorkel 
Snorkel tube reaches down; fills 
pen, retracts! No dismantling. 
No more nib and barrel wiping. 


| Sheol 


Snorkel Pens from £3.7.6 to 94 guineas 
SKRIP-the finest ink for the finest pens 


W.A.SheafferPen Co.(England) Ltd., 
fe) Barnet, Hertfordshire 


GT. BRITAIN - U.S.A - CANADA- AUSTRALIA 


A classic 
in Coach 
Mide 


The unhurried com- 

munity of craftsmen 

at Bury continues in 

its fine tradition ; 

producing, as here, a 

noble briefcase in coach 

hide, superbly slender and quite deceptive - 
in its ability to cope with all the needs of the 
modern man of affairs. 


This classic measures \Tin. x 14in. (24in. deeper than the 
standard size) and has all the established “* Unicorn” features— 
two interior compartments, plus zipped “* personal” section for 
overnight gear, etc.; exterior zip pocket for newspapers 

and books, etc. In natural coach hide at 10 guineas. This 

new size is %lso available in golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin 
at 13 guineas, and golden tan, brown or black polished cowhide 
at 10 guineas. Matching zip folio cases, \6in, x \O}in. are 
available separately at £3, £4.10.0 and £2.15.0 respectively. 

Post free and tax free in U.K. 


(U.S.A. orders and enquiries : Sterling International, 
225 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal.) 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 

price ref immediately. Obtainable at the ~ 

Unicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, Y} 

London, W.1. Telephone Hyde Park 8939, or = 

by post from our works : ae, > 
Af 3% 
Ys 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. E.T.7), Woodhil’ Works. Bury, Lancs 


Zip Polio Case 


Glenfield : 
Con col 


IN THE 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Oil in all 
stages of its preparation and distri- 
bution a product that has become 
indispensable to man, are designed 
to meet conditions which are probably 
the most severe of any industry and 
accordingly a very high standard 
is set. 


valves, which control 


innumerable ‘Glenfield’ Sluice 
Valves for oil are controlling the 
flow of oil in pipe-lines, in boosting 
pumping stations, in refineries and 


to storage. tanks. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : 
KILMARNOCK . SCOTLAND 
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This vie ... next year 
they’ll want your product 


Any moment now he’s going to ask her to marry him 
and their plans for the future will start. Will they have 
a flat or will they buy a house? What sort of furniture 
will they choose—contemporary or traditional? They’ll 
have a vacuum cleaner, of course, and they’ll went T.V. 
They’d like a refrigerator, too, and maybe after a year 
or two they'll be able to run to a small car. 


Can you give them the ambition to buy y 


your product, 
too? 


With its lively presentation of the news .... its realistic 
approach to the problems of our time, the Daily Mirror 
appeals particularly to young readers like them. In 
fact, the majority of the 4} million people who buy it 
every day belong to their generation. With the biggest 
daily net sale on earth, the Daily Mirror offers you the 


most powerful mass market coverage in the history of | 


daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per thousand 
rate of all national dailies. And, Daily Mirror readers 
are young readers. This year .... next year they'll 
want your product. 


a 
ane cat 


The world’s greatest 
mass market, 
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This sturdy robot works 24 
hours a day. . . draws no 
Wages . . . mever takes a 
holiday. Consider, for a 
moment, its advantages in 
cost alone as compared with 
police control. Effective 
all-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full 
time services of at least 

two police officers ; total 
cost, £1374 every year. An 
** Electro-matic ” installation, 
at an initial cost of £1750 
with £175 per year covering 
depreciation, running and 
maintenance, will in two years 
effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide 

a 24 hour service. 











































































































It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic 
control at busy intersections 
is with 






















LECTRO-MATIC 
cwarto SIGNALS 


CTUATED 







AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger House, Arundel Street. London, W.C.2. Telephone ; TEMple BAR 450%. 
Telegrams : Strewger, Estrand, Londen, Strowger Works, Liverpool /. 


AT 10741-AHX 25 
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Sleeperette-service 
to the U.S.A.— 
exclusive on 


“THE PRESIDENT” 
SUPER 
STRATOGRUISERS 


























* You sleep in comfort — no extra fare! 
* More space per passenger than any other first-class service — 
no extra fare! 
* Daily one-stop service to the U.S.A. and NON-STOP return 
no extra fare! 
On iny “ President” flight you choose, you'll enjoy the stretch-out 
luxury of Sleeperette*-service . .. Maxim’s Cuisine .. . and superb 
hospitality, 
You know you're flying the finest way to the U.S.A. on “ The 
President” Clippers. * 


Sleeperette-service — At no extra 
charge, you can relax in a bed- 
length easy chair with double the 
leg-room of standard airliner seats! 
Sit or recline at any angle from up- 
right to horizontal! It’s a. lounge 
chair by day .. . a bed by night. 
Plenty of hip- and shoulder-room. 
Pillows and blankets of course. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN; 
LONDON oc at eY ee 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292) 
BIRMINGHAM. . , Lombard House, Gt. Charies Street (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW . . «. . 16 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, C.1 (City 5744) 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan AMERICAN 


s 
Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 
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Hanover Square 


has quite a number of back rooms, with quite a 

number of * back room boys’, who are singularly 

able at those necessary atomic calculations that 
will send your sales up. 


TTOWNEND-SMITH & HARDY 


LIMITED 


Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
MAYFAIR 4847-9 








“The Plan is not nearly as drastic as initial reaction 
suggests. Lack of such a scheme might well be more 
drastic.” 

This typical comment from an article on the 
Railway Modernization Plan by a leading American 
expert appeafs in the April number of the 


British Transport Review 


NOW ON SALE 


Other articles in this 132-page number include 
an essay on the future of first-class rail travel; a study 
of urban passenger transport in the United States and 
the competition of the private car; and a further 
contribution to the important series on the scope for 
‘fuller employment’ of railway equipment. 

The REVIEW may be obtained from the address 
below, price Is. for single copies, 3s. for an annual 
subscription, or 10s. for four years (all post free). 

. Publicity Officer, 


British Transport Commission, Room 360 
222 Marylebone Road, London N.W.1 
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Restrictive Practices 
in Fish... Nonsense! 


Anyone who tells you that Britain’s Distant Water trawling industry is a 
monopoly is talking through his hat. Pure, undiluted bunk! Anyone 
can wis a trawler and g0 fishing—if he’s me the cash (out remember, it’s a 































» ship at the dockside tomorrow. You’ mn have to get up warty though, because 
} the public auction starts around 7.30 in the morning. 

Restrictions or bans on foreign landings are nonsense, too. Did you know 
that any foreign trawler, except an Icelander, can and does land her catch in 
any British fishing port? But it’s virtually impossible to land our fish at foreign ports. Believe me, plenty of 
foreigners are landing fish in England now—Danish, Faroese, Dutch, Belgian, German and Norwegian. Last 
year foreigners landed 14 million cwts. of fish at our three big ports for £5,880,835—nearly one third of 

the value of the total landed by our own Distant Water Fleet. Why no Icelanders? Well, that’s another 
story as the mermaid said to the sailor. We are not frightened of competition. High quality 

foreign fish sold at competitive prices keeps us on our toes, We are ready to back the skill and 

daring of our own trawler captains and crews against those of any other country. 
You find small firms as well as big ones in this industry. A really big firm may 
own as many as twenty distant water trawlers—and there are owner-skippers 
with just one or two. It makes me boiling mad when I hear charges 
bandied about by ignorant or malicious folk that we are a closed 
shop, a monopoly, full of restrictive practices. Certainly we have 
a minimum price for our fish, and why not? Our minimum 
price is below the cost of production but the Government’s own 
Herring Industry Board also fixes minimum prices for fresh 
Herrings and in their case the minimum price is higher than 
the cost of production. We just try to bring back the fresh 
fish that the housewife wants and we are proud of our 
record for keeping the price of fish down below all other 
first-class protein foods. It’s the cheapest of the lot. It’s 
the best bargain any housewife can find. 





BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLER FEDERATION 
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The pen that fills itself 


Esterbrook 447 Writing Set 


This is the graceful pen you see on the desks of so 
» people. It is, in effect, a fountain pen— 
with t k in the base instead of in the barrel. The 


pen 1 itself immediately it is returned to the 

i is always ready to write a full page without 
redipping. There are no less than 28 personal writing 
points to choose from so that you can be sure of a 
pen t is exactly suited to your handwriting. The 
writing set is available in 
Black, Grey or Ivory, 
33/3d. and 36/9d. 


@ Pen closes spill-proof base, 
prevents evaporation. 

2 Combined ink-feed and writing 
point (28 to choose from). 

3 Exclusive filling device also 
cushions point against damage. 


4 Reservoir holds 40 times more 
ink than a fountain pen. 





UL ELE ULL CE 
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Chosen by the Council of Industrial Design for the Design Centre 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 













« \Wes%s Not too sweet, . 
Ch a 
___ ae) * a x 

« [eo not too dry. |, The Big Six 

6 & ; The finest wine in its class. x The well-dressed man spends time as well as money on his 
: ; clothes. For him, time spent in looking through the six John 

+ Excellent with any main x | G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—as well as a sartorial 

:  course—fish, poultry, ‘ duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure wool tweed of 


‘Hardithorn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky luxury of 

k ‘Sheltie’. He wants also to feel for himself the resilient strength 

and toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps he’ll decide 

* finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
* certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespuns, 

‘ - Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the John G. 

= oo a Hardy ‘Big Six”) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 

¥ at your own tailors. 


e JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.t. 
& 0. HALLGARTEN a un le CU ieineestiit TELEPHONE: REGENT 1313. 
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The Economic Issues 


N the tenth anniversary of Victory-in-Europe Day Britain 
is entering its fourth postwar election campaign. In the 
three previous elections it was legitimate to doubt whether, 

with the sole exception of nationalisation, there was very much to 
choose between the economic policies offered by the two major parties. 
And the exception of nationalisation, though it was the banner under 
which many famous battles (or at least shouting matches) were fought, 
was never an issue that had nearly as much substance as symbolism 
in it. The only general conclusion that could be drawn from the 
campaigns themselves was that, on each occasion, the attacking 
party (Labour in 1945, the Conservatives in 1950 and 1951) showed 
a little more awareness of the economic problems before Britain than 
did the entrenched, but gave no convincing explanation of what it 
intended to do about them. It was therefore possible to suppose that 
the essential machinery of economic government would be about 
equally safe or unsafe in the hands of either party. 

Is it possible to adopt the same comfortably neutral attitude before 
the election of 1955 ? Or can one say, this time, that the victory 
of one or other party is likely to make a real difference to the wealth 
and welfare of the British people as a whole ? In facing the economic 
issues of this campaign a journal which is jealous of its independence 
meets a frank difficulty from the outset. For even if it should be right 
to be neutral about the prospects for the immediate future, it cannot 
be right to be neutral about the record of the immediate past. In 
economic affairs the Conservatives have clearly done much better as 
a Government, and Labour has done very much worse as an Opposition, 
than most people in 1951 had reason to expect. 

There is, indeed, only one honest answer that Labour can make to 
the record of the last three and a half years—namely, that it has been 
one of those rare periods of British history when it has been easier 
to govern than to oppose. The Tories have had a great deal of good 
luck in 1951-55 and Labour had a great deal of bad luck in 1945-51. 
This is the beginning and the centre-piece of Labour’s justification, 
but it cannot be the end of the elector’s dilemma. For the important 
consideration, from the elector’s point of view, must be the effect 
that this varying luck in the immediate past is likely to have on the . 
attitude with which Labour and the Tories would face the task of 
forming Her Majesty’s Government in the immediate future. 

The problem can most conveniently be examined under two heads. 
The first question mark hangs over Labour’s attitude towards the 
things that have gone right in the last three and a half years. The rise 
in living standards under the Tory Government has been partly due 
to the obvious and paramount good fortune of more favourable terms 
of trade. But it has also been partly due to the surprising success (a3 
surprising to the Government as to anyone else) of the economic 
experiments—not all of them distinctively Tory experiments—that 
have been tried since 1951. Would Labour now flout these lessons 
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merely because history has given them a temporarily 
Tory stamp. The second question mark hangs over 
Labour’s attitude to the problems that have not yet been 
settled. In most elections an Opposition should be in a 
better position than a retiring Government to offer solu- 
tions to the problems which that Government has failed 
to put to rights. Is this true of the election of 1955 ? 
These are the questions that should be weighed in the 
electors’ minds on May 26th ; the best service that The 
Economist can undertake is to set down its own rumina- 
tions about them in summary form. 


What Went Right 


There are four principal lessons of good cheer that 
should have been learned since 1951. 


(1) The experience of the past three and a half years 


has shown that it is possible for Britain to increase its 


industrial production at a rapid rate under conditions 
of full employment, even when industry is having to 
produce only the things that people want (as distinct 
from the years of immediate postwar inflation when 
people would buy anything it turned out), and even 
when the labour force is not being increased by a large 
reflux of demobilised soldiers into civilian employment 
(as occurred in the early years of Labour rule). Almost 
certainly it is the sustained high level of new investment 
in industry that has done the trick. And the fruits 
of investment seem to be larger, and to ripen faster, 
when its distribution is determined by the market than 
when it is “planned” by the varying political and 
institutional pressures of Whitehall. 

A high level of industrial investment is not, of course, 
a Conservative specialty. The Labour party sincerely 
professes the same object. One might even, with some 
charity, go further and believe that Labour would not 
seriously hamper private capital investment so long as 
things went well. What Labour’s policy towards indus- 
trial investment would be in a crisis is anybody’s guess 
—save that private industry would clearly not be given 
priority over either consumption or “ social capital.” 
The question whether a Labour victory would slow 
down the rate of economic progress therefore turns on 


. whether Labour could avoid the biennial crises from 


which it suffered last time. And that depends on 
whether it has taken the other three principal economic 
lessons of 1951-§§ to heart. 


“oe 


(2) The second of these lessons is that the removal of 
controls has been of much less harm to the poorer 
consumer and to the balance of payments, and 
of much greater benefit to production and to general 
living standards, than could have been foreseen in 
1945-51. In particular, there can now be no doubt 
that controls over raw materials under Labour rule led 
to a maldistribution rather than to a proper rationing 
of stocks ; similarly, controls over prices and imports 
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often merely created an artificial scarcity of supply jp 
relation to demand, a series of silly little dams behing 
which economic pressures piled up in strange dis. 
tortion and disarray. It is now quite clear th. this 
muddle contributed substantially to the economic crises 
of 1945-§I. 

There is no logical reason why a Labour Government 
should re-impose controls while things are going well ; 
it is worth remembering that it was a Labour Minister 
who invented the phrase “a bonfire of controls” and 
who first set one alight. And if things started to go 
badly again, there is reason to fear that even 2 Tory 
Government might return to specific restraints; Mr 
Butler’s measures against hire purchase last February 
were a warning and a mistake. It would therefore be 
a misrepresentation to describe the Conservatives simply 
as the party of economic freedom and Labour as the 
party of restriction and control. The difference is not 
between black and white but between shades o! grey. 
Nevertheless it is a real difference. In the event of 
trouble, Labour would revert to controls with much 
more alacrity and much less reluctance than the Con- 
servatives—and thereby run a much greater risk of 
turning a temporary difficulty into a permanent rever- 
sion to the siege economy. 


* 


(3) Bank rate and a more active monetary policy have 
been extraordinarily effective allies in Britain’s climb 
back to solvency during the last three-and-a-half years. 
There is no doubt that without them the Chancellor's 
progressive relaxations of controls and his three bouts 
of tax relief would have been impossible ; it is because 
Mr Butler has restrained some people from borrowing 
money that he has been able to allow others to keep 
back and spend more of their own. 

There is no inherent reason why a high Bank rate 
should be regarded as a Conservative weapon ; the sort 
of spending that it chiefly cuts down is marginal business 
expenditure and personal consumption by the rich. 
Moreover since it is a flexible instrument, which can 
be varied on any Thursday of the year, it is less likely 
than is a stern budget accidentally to carry disinflation 
too far. Indeed, the use of Bank rate for purposes of 
general economic control used to be regarded as an 
essentially left-wing notion. But in the last ten years 
the Labour party has not only allowed the Tozies 
to run off with this piece of its clothes, it 5as 
adopted a silly attitude of glorying in its nakedne>: of 
responsibility, from which it will have difficulty 
recanting. So long as this is true, the Socialists wi!! be 
definitely less able to control the fluctuations 0! ‘he 
economy, either up or down, than the Conservativcs. 


* 


_ (4) One of the most obvious reasons for the Conse! - 
tive Government’s success in the last few years has been 
that business men and foreign dealers in the curren-y 
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have expected that it is going to be successful ; there 
has therefore been mo precautionary piling up of expen- 
sive stocks, and litthe flight from sterling, at any 
moment when the economic barometer has seemed 
unsteady. The importance of confidence should come 
ys no surprise to political economists, whether or not 
they think that this confidence in Mr Butler has been 
misplaced. It is an ancient Keynesian adage that if busi- 
ness men thought that the arrival of swallows in the 
early summer was good for business, then the arrival of 
those swallows in the early summer would be good for 
business ; the trouble now is that many business men, 
at home and abroad, think that the arrival of a Labour 
Government in the early summer would be bad for 
business instead. 

This will be one of Mr Gaitskell’s gravest immediate 
problems if he finds himself in control of the Treasury 
at the end of May; it could easily spark off another 
September crisis to celebrate Labour’s return to power. 
The proper way to meet it would be to try to reassure 
the business community that it has no needless irrespon- 


sibilities to fear if there is a change of government ; 
unfortunately there are some Labour members who 
believe that the proper way to capitalise upon it is to 


sharpen their spears, and explain to the capitalists 
exactly what they will do to them if they get on the other 
side of the cage. Im particular, Labour should realise 


by now that its threat of compulsory dividend limitation 
in its last summer of office was one of the causes of, not 
one of the correctives to, the crisis of 1951. But there 
is nO reason to suppose that this lesson has been learned 


even by Mr Gaitskell himself, still less by those upon 
whose votes he would have to depend. 


* 


The fairest conclusion under all these four heads 

seems to be that a Labour Government need not by 
definition get in the way of rising living standards ; but 
that the present Labour party seems to be obstinately 
wedded to a number of conceptions and prejudices that 
might well be very harmful. It may be, of course, that 
the Socialists do not mean what they say. But that 
would be an odd reason for voting for them. 
_ So far, however, the debate has been conducted on the 
Tories’ home ground, in the ambit of the things that 
have gone right in the last three-and-a-half years. Can 
th > conclusion be significantly changed by examination 
of | abour’s proposed cures for the things that it says 
have gone wrong ? 


What Went Wrong 


_ The three principal economic charges that Labour 
‘icnds to lay against the Government in this election 
arc that it has failed to stop the rise in the cost of living ; 
“at it has not allowed a sufficient share of the increase 
i national wealth to accrue to those who most urgently 
ceed it; and that it-has adopted the wrong policy 
‘owards agriculture, cotton textiles and other British 
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industries that are feeling the pinch of competition from 
abroad. These are genuinely felt grievances. How far 
is it possible to make sense of the ways in which Labour 
and the Tories say that they could be put right? 

(1) The only way in which sense can be made of the 
cost of living issue is to propose a new policy for the 
Ministry of Labour. Between 1951 and 1954 Britain’s 
total output of goods and services rose by a little over 
#,1,000 million in terms of constant prices ; its wage 
and salary bill rose by over £1,600 million. The rise 
in wages and salaries in the last few years has not been 
the justification for the rise in prices ; it has been its 
principal cause. 

The only way in which the rise in the cost of living 
could be stopped would be if the rise in pay packets was 
confined within the limits set by the rise in production. 
As many rises in production are reflected in higher piece 
work or overtime earnings, this would mean holding 
down the annual rise in basic wage rates to some 2 or 3 
per cent—say about 3 or 4 shillings a week. There is 
much that can be said against such a policy. For one 
thing, a higher wage economy is often a more dynamic 
economy, and it may be worth tolerating a slow rise 
in prices in order to enjoy a faster rise in production ; 
for another, nobody knows how a policy of government- 
controlled wage restraint could be made to work. 

If the country really wants an attempt at such a policy 
of restraint, there is something to be said for the view 
that Labour might have slightly more chance of success 
than the Tories ; if the Tories’ advantage of inspiring 
businessmen’s confidence is counted as an asset to them, 
then it is only fair that Labour’s possible advantage in 
inspiring co-operation from the trade unions should be 
entered in the lists on their side. But so far Labour has 
not committed itself to any such policy. In these cir- 
cumstances, its claim that it could check the rise in the 
general cost of living—including its hints about sub- 
sidies (which would have to be paid for by higher taxes 
on other things) and about price controls (which would 
merely divert demand and cause price increases else- 
where)}—must be written off as a cruel hoax. 


* 


(2) The only way in which sense can be made of the 
issue of “fairer shares”’ is after defining carefully which 
of two things that slogan is supposed to mean. One 
thing it may mean is that the ordinary workers of this 
country ought to enjoy a higher standard of living. It 
should be obvious that there can be no significant con- 
tribution to this aim by further levelling down. The 
only way progress can be made is by levelling up, by 
pushing British workers’ living standards up nearer to 
those of American workers—which can only be done 
by pushing their producing standards up, too. Neither 
of the parties is very clear about how this is to be done ; 
but at least the Conservatives have made moves in the 
right direction in the last three years. 

The second thing that the slogan “ fairer shares ” can 
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mean is that more should be done to make real poverty 
impossible. The common factor between the people 
who are teally badly off in these mid-1950s is not that 
they are all horny-handed sons of toil. The common 
factor between them is much more complex: it is that 
they nearly all suffer from being lumped together with 
less harshly treated cases in the same class.- For 
example, there are a number of old-age pensioners who 
will still be very hard hit indeed even after the recent 


‘ increases ; the real obstacle to amelioration of their lot 


is the tradition that better-off pensioners would have 
to share any money given to them, which would make 
increases so expensive that employed workers would jib 
at paying the higher contributions required. Again, 
there are many people—especially young married 
couples—who are still atrociously housed, and who 
have not received their fair share of the benefits of 
the postwar state; the real reason for their plight is 
that the severe under-pricing of housing—artificially 
induced by rent restriction on old houses and sub- 
sidies on new—is keeping the demand for houses 
permanently above the supply. If the housing subsidies 
were confined to those families that really could not 
afford to pay an economic rent, the housing problem 
would be solved at once. It is greatly to the Conserva- 
tives’ discredit that they have not done more to tackle 
these specific problems ; but it is equally to Labour’s 
discredit that it is clearly unwilling to propose the 
necessary—and unpopular—steps to relieve real need. 
On this issue of fair shares there is little to choose 
between the parties; if anything, there is a slight 
balance on the Conservatives’ side. 


(3) There is a great deal that can be said against 
the Conservatives’ agricultural policy. Much of the 
£250 million a year of taxpayers’ money that is cur- 
rently given away to farmers goes to men with a very 
comfortable standard of life, and with a very poor 
production record in relation to the output that their land 
could achieve. But Labour’s policy for agriculture is not 
that these subsidies should be re-directed ; it is that 
they should be disguised. It proposes to appoint com- 
missions which would buy both home-produced and 
imported foodstuffs, and which would “ average out ” 
(which, after a time-lag of subsidy payments, must 
mean to put up) prices to the housewife. This is a 
policy for transferring the burden of supporting a 
wrong pattern of agriculture from the taxpayer to the 
consumer, and it ill accords with Labour’s professions 
about keeping down the cost of living. Labour’s policy 
for cotton textiles is rather similar, except that here the 
appointed commission would buy as few cheap imported 
textiles as possible ; this would eventually lead to 
retaliatory import restrictions abroad, harm Lanca- 
s*"+e’s export trade, and make the last state of the 
;..dustry as well as of the consumer much worse than 
the first. This facet of Labour’s policy is a resurrection 
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of old-fashioned Tory protectionism, which sometimes 
makes the Tories themselves almost look like free 
traders. 


Which is Left? 


There can be no doubt that the old Radical traditiog 
of this country is still very much alive. Whatever they 
may be in their economic habits, in poiitics the British 
people are still instinctively inclined to the Left. This 
is a feeling that has helped Labour in election after 
election ; there have been millions of voters who would 
scorn to be on anything but the “ progressive ” side. 

It will be interesting to see how much of this emotion 
survives in the election of 1955—the result will largely 
turn upon it. For it should be clear that it is now 
no more than an emotion. Which is the left wing party 
now ? Is it the party that allows its every utterance 
te be crabbed by asides in favour of egalitarian stag- 
nation, or the party that claims to follow a policy of 
expansion for all ? It is a strange election in which the 
nominally progressive party is calling for a defensive, 
feeble and featherbedded economy ; while the nominally 
conservative party is being allowed to monopolise the 
battle cry that a great prize awaits the bold. Indeed, one 
can almost construct a paradox by saying that the parts 
of Tory policy in the past three and a half years that 
have been most right have been those that have been 
most Left ; while the parts of the current Labour pro- 
gramme that are most wrong are those that echo the 
protection-mindedness which in the past has been the 
hall-mark of the Right. 


x 


On the face of the issues, as thus presented, there is 
no doubt about which way radicals should vote. If they 
believe that Labour would do what it is saying it would 
do, if they believe that the present Government would 
continue even in rainy weather with the policies that it 
has pursued in the sunshine, then they should all vote 
Tory. But this is the judgment of things as they appear 
on the surface. How would the reality turn out, perhaps 
in circumstances quite different from today’s ? 

This is the radicals’ remaining dilemma. The 
question is not merely which party would be most likely 
to run away from the things it now professes if con- 
ditions turned less sweet than in 1951-55, but in which 
direction each would be likely to run. And this question 
may be even more crucial in foreign than in domestic 
policy. Certainly every elector should look further than 
the Conservatives’ imposing array of economic slogans 
in high summer before deciding that theirs is the side 
to support. It is with these other issues that subsequent 
articles in The Economist will be concerned in the 
course of this campaign. All that can be said is that, 
on these economic issues alone, the Tories—although 
not achieving a knock-out, nor even winning ¢v¢'y 
round—pile up a large lead on points. _ 
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OW much did the Bandoeng conference contribute 

towards the loosening of the international logjam 
over Formosa ? There can be no final answer yet. 
Mr Dulles, on Tuesday, expressed the belief that con- 
frontation with free Asians who strongly opposed any 
violent breach of the peace had had a restraining effect 
on the Chinese. It seems equally clear that both Chou 
En-lai’s restraint at Bandoeng, and the comparisons 
drawn by delegates there between Chinese suavity and 
the State Department’s too brusque statement last 
Saturday, influenced Mr Dulles’s decision to offer 
bilateral discussions to Peking. On both counts the 
sponsors of the conference are entitled to claim some 
credit for a hopeful development in the troubled Far 
East. 

Bandoeng was evidently not the only new factor in 
the situation. The evolution of American domestic 
politics has made it easier—although not easy—for the 
Secretary of State to take a further, perhaps an irre- 
traceable, step away from the rigid posture of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s early days. The crassness 
of the Nationalists, epitomised by their foreign minister, 
Mr Yeh, when he rebuffed the State Department on 
Sunday, saying that he would never sit down at the same 
table as the Communists, has lost them further ground. 
And the fact that the attack on the offshore islands 
predicted for mid-April failed to materialise meant that 
doors remained open which any such act by the Com- 
munists would have slammed tight. The approach of 
the Bandoeng conference may have decided Peking 
against an attack—and it is likewise most improbable 
that the Chinese will now launch one while their words 
of peace are still echoing in Asia’s ears—but other 
considerations, some of them purely technical, may 
equally well have held back the assault. 

On the other side of the ledger, it is obvious that no 
final solution to the Formosa problem is yet in sight. 
The logjam has stirred, but the river is far from clear. 
Chou En-lai took pains, at Bandoeng, to reassert 
China’s “ sovereign right to liberate Formosa.” He 
and other Peking spokesmen continue to protest their 
peaceful intentions, as they have done in the past ; but 
they have made it clear that in saying that Formosa can 
be “liberated” peacefully, they are not thinking of 
plebiscites, provisional autonomy, or neutralisation, but 
of the way in which Peking itself was “liberated ” 
during the civil war—that is, surrendered by its com- 
manders when their military position became hopeless. 
Thus, although Americans and Chinese may now be 
able to sit down at the same table, they do not intend 
” discuss the same subject. In the absence of the 
‘“.uonalists, which is insisted on by both Chou and 
Chiang, the Americans can discuss nothing that implies 
betrayal of their allies ; the Chinese propose to talk only 


Asian Afterglow 


about withdrawal of United States protection from 
Formosa, which they can then digest in their own good 
time. There is no common ground here, and unless 
some can be found—as it may yet be—a bilateral meet- 
ing could only register deadlock. 

Yet willingness to appear willing is in itself some- 
thing when a long conflict has led to a stiffening of all 
parties’ attitudes ; and Bandoeng undoubtedly fostered 
this willingness. History may record the Asian-African 
conference as a turning point in the long postwar 
struggle in the Far East. But history will also record 
the notable fact that neither Formosa nor Communist 
China’s other claims figured on the Bandoeng agenda, 
or in the conference’s long final communiqué, which, 
indeed, was somewhat overshadowed by Mr Chou’s 
last remarks. Particularly in western countries, there 
are signs that this week’s developments in Sino- 
American relations have diverted attention from the 
Bandoeng proceedings themselves. It will be unfor- 
tunate if the results of a conference concerned with a 
field so much wider than the Formosa Straits go 
unremarked ; for it may be that the less spectacular of 
the events at Bandoeng will prove the more important 
in the long run. 


* 


What, then, really happened at Bandoeng ? Exulta- 
tion about the success of the conference is not universal 
among the 29 Asian and African nations that took part, 
but it is surprisingly widespread. Delhi dwells on Mr 
Nehru’s achievements, Peking on Mr Chou’s, and the 
countries that stood up to Communist China boldly at 
the conference are also awarding themselves laurels. 
Can such contradictory claims all be considered justi- 
fied ? At first glance it seems that the Chinese are 
claiming to have led the Indians and others up the 
garden path, that the Indians feel they have tied the 
Chinese down, and that the Turks, Iraqis, Pakistanis, 
Ceylonese, Siamese and Filipinos are confident that they 
succeeded in puncturing Peking’s propaganda balloons. 
After any international conference, however, it is as 
natural for the participating governments to. claim 
victory as it is for political parties to forecast it before 
an election. Discounting this tendency, what does one 
find ? Not all of the harvest is yet gathered in ; but 
it can already be seen that almost all the participants 
got something of what they wanted—and that none 
attained all his aims. 

The whole Asian-African world has had the immense 
satisfaction of seeing its first great council held in an 
atmosphere of dignity and sanity. In this respect 
Bandoeng challenged comparison with any gathering 
yet held on a world scale, and bettered many such. 
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Compromise was the order of the day. This in itself 
suggested a growth of political maturity among those 
of the participants whose habit in the past has been to 
see life in crude blacks and whites. Moreover, com- 
promise at Bandoeng did not mean universal lip-service 
to meaningless platitudes. Punches were not all pulled 
in the debates ; and the unanimity required for the final 
communiqué was painfully reached after many lively 
tussles. 

Quoting liberally from the United Nations Charter 
and repeatedly insisting on Uno’s authority, the 
communiqué set out ten principles of good neighbourli- 
ness which, in realism and practicability, improve on 
the virtuous but woolly five-point slogan previously in 
vogue in Asia. The ten Bandoeng principles begin with 
respect for basic human rights and end with respect 
for international obligations. In between there is no 
reference to the misty concept of peaceful co-existence, 
but a set of terser warnings against aggression, threats 
of force and racial discrimination ; insistence on the 
rights of small nations and on peaceful settlement of 
disputes ; and specific recognition of every country’s 
right to join in arrangements for collective self-defence, 
provided that these are not made to serve the private 
interest of any great power. 


* 


Colonial issues found the Asians and Africans torn 
between a natural tendency to rake up all the wrongs 
of the past, and a streak of realism which led to the 
Gold Coast being represented on an equal footing with 
other participants while the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, that allegedly sovereign but almost invisible 
entity, was not even invited to Bandoeng. Colonial rule 
was, of course, condemned in the communiqué ; so was 
“the subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, 
domination and exploitation.” One cannot tell what 
Chou En-lai was thinking of when he agreed to this 
separate category, but several Asian and Arab delegates 
showed that they had in mind, inter alia, the Moslems 
of Soviet Asia and the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
Under other headings, the conference declared its sup- 
port for Indonesia’s claim to West New Guinea, 
Yemen’s “ position in the case of Aden,” Tunisian and 
Moroccan demands for independence, and “ the rights 
of the Arab people of Palestine ” ; but in each case it 
was content to urge fresh negotiations and peaceful 
settlements. 

In calling for new efforts to achieve world disarma- 
ment—with repeated emphasis on effective controls— 
the conference adopted Mr Nehru’s suggestion of a 
suspension of tests of nuclear weapons, despite the 
Soviet prime minister’s rejection of this idea in 
February. It upheld the UN Declaration on Human 
Rights in the face of Chinese objections. It called for 
the admission to Uno of nine nations among which 
North Vietnam was the only Communist one, and said 
nothing about the Chinese seat, or indeed about any of 
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China’s demands. To judge by the formal record, then 

Chou En-lai made little headway at Bandoen: By; 

the formal record is not everything at any con rence, 
and it certainly was not in this case. 

It is evident that the Communist delegates 


me to 
Bandoeng with little hope that they could force © rough 
the kind of resolutions they had secured at thei: -arlier 
gathering of fellow-travellers in Delhi. The © hinese 
came to show how mild and accommodating the\ were. 
and to let the free Asians do all the arguing between 


themselves. And in this they very largely succeeded, 
Mr Nehru was unfortunately provoked into moments 
of unworthy childishness by those of his fellow de|egates 
from free Asian countries who spoke their minds openly 
about Communist tyranny. He was also led to ieclare 
himself neither Communist nor anti-Communist—a 
slogan, uttered in anger, which it would be unfair to 
interpret as a denial of faith in democratic ways, for 
in Asian mouths such words twist themselves, and it 
is western dominance, not liberty, that is really—if 
unnecessarily—being spurned. Nevertheless, Mr Chou 
had the satisfaction of sitting back quietly while Mr 
Nehru took on the outspoken critics of Communism, 
and then of giving private audience to Mr Mohammed 
Ali. Equally well deployed were the invitations to a 
frontier inspection tour which the Chinese issued to 
their nervous small neighbours, and the announcement 
during the conference that they had agreed with 
Indonesia on the status of the host country’s Chinese 
population. 


* 


Yet to say that is not to suggest that Bandoeng was 
the walkover for the Chinese which had been predicted. 
The free Asians argued among themselves, but they 
did not fall apart ; the ideals that are common to most 
of them but anathema to the Communists emeiged. 
Self-appointed interpreters are fond of depicting Asians 
as so absorbed in their struggle against want thai ‘hey 
are willing to forget all about the other three freedoms. 
Bandoeng demonstrated the falsity of this picture. 
Even the emotional pull of pan-Asian solidarity 
did not silence the pleas for liberty and the assaults on 
totalitarianism that came from “ uncommitted ” nations 
as well as from members of Seato and Nato. 

At Bandoeng, new forces took the centre of ‘he 
world’s stage fora moment. Nothing new was creat¢d ; 
but the emancipation of the greater part of southern 
Asia was solemnly placed on record, and the lines along 
which this vast area of the world hopes to advance wre 
made a little clearer. The more exaggerated claims mace 
by some of the participants on their return home «a0 
be discounted. But judged soberly, whether by Asi2n 
eyes or by those in other parts of the free world who 
wish Asia well, the conference was an encourag'"g 
spectacle—and those who earlier entertained the dar!°s' 
doubts must now applaud the sane and hea: 
symptoms that were displayed at Bandoeng. 
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The Bear at Finland’s Door 


N' (-RE other small countries have wolves at 
\ - door, the animal that troubles the Finns 


is the bear. Apart from Turkey, Finland is the only 
democracy in the world “that shares a major land 
frontier with Russia, whose hulking presence lies along 
890 miles of its eastern frontier. The perennial pre- 
occupation of Finnish statesmen is to win Russia’s 
ioleration for their freedom and independence, and to 
avoid regular attempts to enfold them in a furry 
embrace. Of late this has required considerable skill 
wnd agility, for the Russians have been applying them- 
selves to the business with unusual subtlety. 

Finland’s importance to 
Russia is twofold—strate- eee 
gic and political. Russia’s |) arphaacs seam J 
second largest city, Lenin- | YS ARCTIC AIR BASES 
grad, lies uncomfortably X \ \we 
close to the frontier, os RdAN 
exposed on the north-west ATLANTIC he 
to possible air attack from OCEAN 3 x 
the American bases in the 
Arctic. The Leningrad 
defences would be. given 
some welcome padding if 
the Russians had the use of 
radar posts and fighter 
stations along Finland’s 
north-western coast, as well 


as the base at Porkkala, 
uncomfortably close to 
Helsinki, which they have 
been occupying since 1944. 
But the Finns stand guard 
stubbornly over their 
sovereignty, and the Arctic 
bases are at best a long- 





term objective for the etn Ci 
Russians. EL ~ ZO OCL ER 
NYA 


_ At present they are more 
interested in a political 
objective, the exploitation of the Finns as a stepping- 
stone towards the new Soviet order for all Europe. Mr 
Molotov has long sought to make Finland the first non- 
Communist country to attach itself to his “‘ European 
security” plan, pour encourager les autres. It is worth 
olog that there is a contradiction between this pressure 
on Vinland and thé present Soviet sponsorship of 
neutrality “on the Swiss model” as a goal for Austria 
anu Germany. Mr Molotov is assuring the Austrians 
an’ Germans that they can attain pure non-involvement 
oi the Swiss type ; yet Finland, which clings to non- 
involvement, has been repeatedly urged by the Russians 
0 Lome out of its corner. There is food for thought 
here among all who assume that the “ Swiss position” 


«K 
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which Moscow now urges upon Germany and Austria 
can be a permanent one. Finnish experience suggests 
that it would be only a phase, succeeded by Soviet 
pressure for a descent from the fence. 

Last November Finland turnéd down Mr Molotov’s 
invitation to his “ all-European ” conference on security 
when the other democracies declined to attend. But in 
the past nine months the Russians have tried on three 
occasions to persuade the Finns to sign a declaration 
approving the Molotov plan and promising to co-operate 
with it. The first occasion was the visit to Moscow last 
July of the present prime minister, Dr Kekkonen, to 
sign the new five-year trade 
agreement between the two 
countries. The second was 
Mr Mikoyan’s visit to Hel- 
sinki in November, which 
was ostensibly for trade 
and goodwill purposes 
only ; the third was the 
Finnish independence day 
celebrations _ at __ their 
Embassy in Moscow last 
December 6th. In each 
case the Russians more or 
less presented the Finns 


“77, with a dotted line and a 

BY ready-filled fountain pen ; 

aed in each case, however, the 

siPaeN ENINGRAD“| Finns argued, qualified, 
jy,@/\ referred to Helsinki and in 

oY ip <1 the end got away with mild 

“Wij + and innocuous statements 
OG LLyyRathYyYyy YZ) _ saying that it was “ impera- 
Uy >| tive to combine the efforts 
of all countries ” for peace. 
Mr Mikoyan’s suggestion 
of a military liaison group 
was politely ignored. 

But the Russians remain 
eager for a propaganda victory which they can exploit 
elsewhere in Europe, and they have some formidable 
cards to play. It was not by accident that Helsinki was 
chosen as the site for next month’s Peace Assembly, with 
all its opportunities for displaying the blessings of “‘ co- 
existence.” Finland is militarily feeble ; its armed 
forces, limited by the peace treaty of 1947, total only 
about 30,000 men. Economically the Finns are 
dependent on Russia’s good will, for their engineering 
and shipbuilding industries were artificially expanded 
after the war to satisfy Russia’s demands for repara- 
tions, and their costs are too high for them to sell to the 
West. If the Russians chose now to close their markets, 


they could, for a time, cause serious unemployment. 
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Moreover, the Russians are busily making friends at 
the moment with Finland’s largest political party, the 
Social Democrats, who are one of the two partners in 
Dr Kekkonen’s coalition. The party secretary, Mr 
Leskinen, was entertained in Moscow last year by Mr 
Molotov ; before he went he was a staunch opponent 
of Russian policy, but since he returned his speeches 
have been markedly more friendly. Now a further 
invitation to Moscow has been extended to the head of 
the party, Mr Emil Skog, who is also minister of 
defence. It seems that the Russians have despaired of 
obtaining results from the Finnish Communist 
party, although it holds nearly a quarter of the seats 
in parliament. But given Social Democratic good will 
they might well get the Finns to sign the required 
declaration of support and co-operation, and they might 
even persuade them to implement the clause in the 
mutual aid treaty of 1948 which speaks of consultation 
if Russia is “ threatened” over Finnish territory. 

It is one of the ironies of Finland’s position that, with 
so many diplomatic worries, it is economically as viable 
as any Scandinavian country, and at present healthier 
than Norway or Denmark. After the post-Korean 
slump the prices of timber and paper industry products, 
which make up three-quarters of Finland’s exports, have 
recovered well, and Finland’ has benefited from the 
recent building boom in Europe. The result is that, 
despite a relaxation of import controls last year, it 
managed to keep a small but comfortable export surplus. 
The national income increased by six per cent in 1954, 


an unprecedented rise for Finland, and industrial . 


production continues to mount—by as much as 42 
per cent since 1948. Unemployment is only half what 
it was at this time last year, and the exporting industries 
have the prospect of firm markets for the rest of 1955. 

Among the roses there is one prominent thorn, the 
continuing inflationary pressure 6n prices and wages. 
Finland shares the problem with all the other Scandina- 
vian countries, but in its case it has been enough to 
threaten the life of the government. In Dr Kekkonen’s 
present administration his Agrarians and the Social 
Democrats together hold 107 seats in the 200-seat Diet, 
but they represent widely dissimilar interests. Last 
autumn the government decided to lower the cost-of- 
living index by increasing subsidies and cutting the 
purchase tax on various goods. This has brought the 
cost of living down to below its 1951 base-level, but it 
added a heavy burden to the budget and severely dis- 
pleased many Agrarians. 

Nor did it bring an end to wage claims, Several 
trade unions have since won rises for their members, 
and last month’s strike by 24,000 civil servants, which 
virtually halted the country’s economy for twelve days, 
ended in capitulation by the government. It was 
followed a few days later by an agreement to pay the 
farmers the higher prices they were demanding for 
their produce—another concession which in turn 
angered the Social Democrats. The coalition stays in 
office only for want of a workable alternative. An 
alliance between the Agrarians and the three small 
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middle-class parties would be even more fragile than 
the present one ; and the Communists ruined their 
chances of being invited to join a left-wing coalition 
by their behaviour in office before 1948, when they 
tried to seize control of the police and other depar- 
ments by the familiar tactics of infiltration. 

Finland’s place in the world forces on it a Janus role, 
facing both ways. Under the shadow of the Iron 
Curtain it remains a vigoroas democracy where speech 
is as free as anywhere in the western ‘world, and 
criticism of Russia can be voiced without fear—although 
both press and politicians are sensibly restrained in this 
respect. Despite the recent expansion in its economic 
relations with Russia, Britain was still its chief trading 
partner in 1954. Most of Mr Molotov’s advances in 
recent years have been delicately but decisively rejected 
by the Finns, and the free world should give them 
credit for a courageous performance. But it may not 
be easy for a small country so placed to hold out 
indefinitely if the Russians maintain and perhaps 
intensify their pressure. Finland has clearly been 
assigned a special place in Russia’s present plans for 
Europe, and its continued struggle for independence 
will therefore be watched by the West, not. only with 
sympathy, but also with a quickened interest. 





Newspaper Copyright 


Upwards of four years have elapsed since there was a 
considerable discussion on the right of property in inven- 
tions. . . . Again, this question of a right of property in 
the visible exhibitions or expressions of thought has come 
before the public under a new phasis, and now it more 
immediately affects our class. It is proposed to confer on 
newspapers a copyright to last 24 hours in all the original 
articles published in them. To our class this is deeply 
interesting—to us, personally, it is unimportant... . 
They who have written year after year about Free Trade 
cannot now have to learn that the gain of another is not 
necessarily their loss, and may be their advantage. They 
may believe, therefore, that the purpose for which they 
obtain the news is fully answered when tMey can publish 
it before their contemporaries ; and that preventing others 
from appropriating it, though an injury to those others, 
would not ensure the sale of a single additional copy of 
their own journal. It is a fact that the journal from which 
most articles of intelligence are copied, which is most 
quoted, thrives the most ; and the journals have therefore 
more to hope than to fear from appropriations. The public 
are not now satisfied with seeing mere quotations : the} 
ere never sure that something is not omitted ; and will, in 
the long run, be attracted by quotations, where access is 
possible, to the original journal. . . . Every day booksellers 
inform the public that they publish the “ author’s edition ~ 
of a work, because they know that the public like authent- 
city, and like a guarantee for completeness and excellenc< 
as well as cheapness. The public will act on this principle 
in regard to journals as well as books. Papers that merc!) 
appropriate without acknowledgment will soon be found 
out and discarded. . . . The journals which are most 
diligent, most careful, and the best informed, now get the 
largest circulation ; and no copyright will ever give success 
to their less diligent and less well-informed competitors 


The Economist 


April 28, 1855 
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of 1955 





The Election 


For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 
based partly upon despatches from 
correspondents in the constituencies, 
will be presented in this special 


section .of The Economist. 


Of Swings, Seats and Candidates 


NTO the glorious.uncertainty of election campaigns 
| there has emerged in recent years—as a sort of pro- 
gramme seller rather than as a prophet—the figure of 
the electoral statistician. He carries with him, as a main 
tool of his trade, the kind of table that is set down at 
the bottom of the next page. It analyses the results in 
the general election of 1951 ; and, although the general 
election of 1955 will be fought out within a slightly 
different pattern of both constituency boundaries and 
candidates, this table serves as the best available sketch 
map of the battleground for May 26th. It is a sketch 
map that will be the more eagerly studied as a result of 
the latest News Chronicle Gallup poll. For this poll, 
which suggested a three or four point lead for the 
Conservatives, just before the election date was 
announced, now suggests that the lead has been whittled 
away. It may be that the large swing it reports in the 
past week is due to a sampling error in either the 
previous poll or the latest one. But the safest assump- 
tion for anybody to make about the electiori is that it is 
going to be an affair of desperately level pegging. The 
battle will depend on the outcome in the marginal seats, 


* 


The first piece of information to be drawn from the 
table is that each of the main parties at present holds 
an approximately equal number of marginal seats. The 
table shows that 146 of the 321 seats won by the Con- 
Servatives in 1951, and 141 of the 295 seats won by 
Labour, were rock-solidly safe; they could change 
hands only if more than 10 per cent of the electorate 
changed allegiance from one main party to, the other. 
In addition, there were 99 other Conservative seats, and 
79 other Labour seats, that could be regarded as reason- 


“ably safe ; they would change hands only if more than 


4 per cent of the electorate changed its allegiance. A 
swing of this size would be quite small by the standards 
of prewar elections, but it would be about 1 per cent 
bigger than that which occurred in the fairly contro- 
Versial years between 1945 and 1950; rightly or 
wrongly, not many people expect it to be exceeded 
between 1951 and 1955. 

It is around the remaining 76 Conservative seats and 
75 Labour seats (as modified slightly by boundary 


changes) that the main battle on May 26th is likely 
to rage. If the Conservatives had won all of these seats 
in 19§1, they would have had a majority over Labour 
of 176 in the House of Commons ; if Labour had won 
all of them they would have had a majority over the 
Conservatives of 126. These may be regarded as the 
rough upper limits to majorities in the new House, 
unless there is an unexpected landslide either way. But 
there are quite comfortable majorities to be won from 
much smaller changes of allegiance. For example, a 
2 per cent swing to the Conservatives in 1951 would 
have given them a majority of 94, and a 2 per cent swing 
to Labour would have given it a majority of 40. 

A second lesson from the table is that the present 
electoral system, or rather the present geographical 
distribution of population in relation to that system, 
carries a fairly substantial bias against Labour. The 
reason for this is that about one third of the really safe 


























Labour seats that would have been lost in 19§1 
by a swing of 2 per cent or less to the Conservatives 
are: Ealing North, Hornchurch, Watford, Faver- 
sham, Rochester and Chatham, Rugby, Southamp- 
ton (Test), Nottingham Central, Nottingham East, 
Nottingham South, Lowestoft, Malden, Norfolk 
North, Stalybridge and Hyde, Liverpool (Kirkdale), 
Chorley, Preston South, Halifax, Sunderland South, 
Edinburgh (Leith), Walthamstow East, Wandsworth 
Central, Wandsworth (Clapham), Willesden East, 
Uxbridge, Reading South, Falmouth and Camborne, 
Plymouth (Devonport), Leek, Droylsden, Huyton, 
Rossendale, Sowerby, Glasgow (Camlachie). 
Conservative seats that would have been lost in 
1951 by a swing of 2 per cent or less to Labour are: 
Battersea South, Camberwell (Dulwich), Bedford- 
shire, Buckingham, Spelthorne, Chislehurst, Ply- 
mouth (Sutton), Burton, Norfolk South-West, Peter- 
borough, Doncaster, Bolton East, Rochdale, York, 
Darlington, Conway, Rutherglen, Glasgow (Govan), 
Glasgow (Scotstoun), Bexley, Brentford and 
Chiswick, Woolwich West, Wycombe, Portsmouth 
West, Stroud and Hornbury, Kings Lynn, Yar- 
mouth, Liverpool (West Derby), Bury and Radcliffe, 
Preston North, Shipley, Barry, Romford. 
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Labour seats are too safe to be profitable ; there are 
nearly fifty Labour strongholds—especially in the 
mining areas—where Labour votes are regularly 
“wasted ” in piling up huge majorities of over 20,000, 
while there are only ten or eleven Conservative strong- 
holds with majorities of this size. This waste of Labour 
votes explains why, as the table shows, Labour won 
26 fewer seats than the Conservatives in the general 
election of 1951 although it actually had a lead of 0.8 
percentage points in total votes cast. An even more 
intriguing lesson of the table is that Labour would have 
needed a lead of more than 2 percentage points in the 
total poll before it would have been able to form a 
government in 19§I. 

It is against this part of the table that the results of 
this week’s News Chronicle Gallup poll may be read 
off by those who either hope or fear that they can have 
faith in them. The poll suggested a 4 per cent lead for 
the Conservatives if the tentative preferences of the 
“Don’t knows” are excluded from the reckoning; a 
I per cent lead for Labour if those preferences are 
included ; and a 14 per cent lead for Labour if one relies 
on the question (which proved a remarkably accurate 
indicator in 1951) “‘ Which party do you consider is 
best for people like yourself ? ” It will be seen from the 
table that if the actual vote in 1951 had fallen within 
these ranges—of a 4 per cent lead to the Conservatives 
and a 14 per cent to Labour—then the Tories would 
still have been the majority party in the House (with a 
majority over Labour of anything between just over 
50 and and just over 10). The Tories can also draw 
comfort from the fact that between 5 and 74 per cent 
of the people who answered the pollsters’ questions this 
week said that they would prefer to vote Liberal; 
between half and three quarters of these are unlikely 
to get a chance to do so, and some of them may come 
over to the Tories’ side. But it is the reported move- 
ment of opinion, rather than the present state of it, 
which is likely to worry the Conservatives most. In 
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the previous poll, published a week ago, the New; 
Chronicle had shown a 3 or 4 per cent lead for the 


Conservatives, according to which treatment of the pre- 
ferences of the “ Don’t knows ” one prefers to use 


* 
The discussion so far has been carried on in the 
assumption that the lines of battle in 1951 are « fair 
guide to the struggle of 1955. How far are the prospects 


altered by the changes in candidates and constituc 
in between? The answer is that these ch. 
will probably have surprisingly little effect on 
the election’s result. Some more news about candi- 
dates has become available this week. The Liberals 
have published a first list of over 80 seats for which 
they have candidates already in the field. They hope 
to add some forty or fifty other names to it between 
now and nomination day. The main interest in their 
list had centred on the fact that seventeen of the twenity- 
one seats that the Conservatives had gained from 
Labour in 1951 had been seats where Liberals had 
withdrawn from candidature between 1950 and 1951, 
and there was eager speculation about in how many of 
these they would reappear. 

The answer is that, so far and from this first list, 
they have reappeared in only one ; it is the London 
borough of Battersea South, which the Tories may 
now have considerable difficulty in holding. Of the 
other Liberal candidates now announced just under fifty 
are in seats that Liberals contested last time ; these 
candidates, of course, make no difference to the figures 
in the table. More than thirty are in seats that the 
Liberals last contested in 1950 but that did not change 
hands as between the major parties in 19§1. Since not 
many peoplé expect the Liberals to pick up more votes 
than in 1950, it might normally be concluded that these 
reappearances should not affect the results. Unfortu- 
nately for the Conservatives, however, some six or seven 
of these reappearances are in seats which the Tors 
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held by only @ narrow majority in 1950, and which 
Labour could now win by a fairly small swing to the 
eft; while four or five are in seats that Labour held 
hy only 2 narrow majority in 1951, so that it will now 
he more difficult for the Tories to capture them jf 


there small swing to the right. Moreover, two of 
the Liberal reappearances in marginal Conservative seats 
strike area where boundaries have been revised 
since 1950 in Labour’s favour ; even without a swing 
to the left it is possible that this will mean a Tory loss 
in Stroud and the unseating of Miss Hornsby-Smith 
in Cl hnurst, 

On the other hand the Liberal list has one more 
cheering feature for the Tories. There were fourteen 
Labour seats that were won on a split vote in 1951 ; 
in eight of these there is so far no Liberal candidate, 
while in one other (Merioneth) no Tory has yet 
appeared. The Liberals may, of course, appear in some 


of these seats, and in other inconvenient places for the 
Tories, later. But, taking the announced rough with 


the still! changeable smooth, the Conservative Central 
Office has no reason to feel desperately disturbed with 
this f first indication of Liberal intentions. It has other 
things to feel disturbed about just now. 
« 
What, now, of the changes in constituency 


boundaries ? At one time it was believed that these 
changes would be of substantial benefit to the 
Conservatives, and this should still be true as regards 
the entirely new seats and the entirely abolished ones. Of 
the eleven entirely new constituencies, the Conserva- 
tives should gain seven (Chigwell, South-East Essex, 
Rye, East Herts, Surbiton, Eastleigh and Nantwich), 
Labour should gain three, and the eleventh seems to 
be very marginal, Of the six abolished seats Labour 
will lose an MP in Leeds, Sheffield, Fulham and 


Droylsden ; while the Conservatives will probably lose 
a seat in both Blackburn and Reading. This possible 
tally of seven Conservative gains against two Con- 
seryative losses, and three Labour gains against four 
Labour losses, with one seat very doubtful, suggests a 
net Conservative gain of between five and seven in the 
House from new or abolished seats alone. 

[n addition, however, there will be major boundary 
changes in 197 existing constituencies and minor 
changes in 43. There will be some swopping of seats 
between the parties as a result of these. Contrary to 
earlier impressions (which suggested some net Conserva- 


tive gains in these existing constituencies), the present 
indi ations are that the swopping may just about cancel 
oul. Indeed, it is possible that the net effect will be 
to whittle away some of the small advantage that the 
Tories should secure from the creation of the new 
Seats. 

All in all, however, these changes in candidates and 
constituencies shold leave the general terrain— 
altt hough not all the individual features—of the battle 

ground in much the same shape as 1951. The broad 
picture drawn by the table on page 366 should still hold 
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good. Interest in the next four weeks should be par- 


ticularly concentrated on the 75 or so seats that each 
party could lose as a result of a 4 per cent swing, and 
perhaps especially in the 30 to 3§ that each could lose 
as a result of a 2 per cent swing. The names of these 
“ 2 per Cent marginal ” seats are set down in the box on 
page 365. They provide a fair guide to the areas where 
the noise of battle is likely to be most fierce. 


Pink Hopes and Red Letters 


HE swing of the News Chronicle Gallup poll in their 

favour has made Labour suddenly but unmistakably 
cock-a-hoop. For the first time for many months a majority 
of Labour MPs honestly believe that they-are going to win 
this election. They may be reading too much into the poll, 
but the turn of the tide in their morale has come at an 
important psychological moment ; for if they have been 
gaining support they have done so during a. week 
when the headlines had suggested that they were losing 
possible and promising issues. To set against the careful 
Stage-management of Lady Megan Lloyd George’s acces- 
sion to Labour, the Tories have gained a much more sur- 
prising collection of allies; in the last week Mr Chou 
En-lai, Marshal Bulganin, Mr Dulles and Mr Albert Hall- 
worth of the engine drivers’ union have been doing all the 
things that the Tory Central Office wanted them to do. 

Of these factors, Mr Chou En-lai’s peace talk at Ban- 
doeng has been by far the most important. The Tories had 
lived under constant fear that the Chinese might invade 
Quemoy or Matsu while the election was in full swing ; 
if there was an invasion, the issue of a hydrogen bomb war 
would dominate behaviour at the polls, and almost certainly 
sway it in Labour’s favour. It now looks as if it is going to 
be much more difficult for any Labour speakers to make, this 
campaign an irresponsible campaign against Mr Dulles ; 
the news from Bandoeng, Moscow and Washington have all 
combined to suggest to the electorate that Sir Anthony 
Eden’s foreign policy is paying off. The long-expected red 
letter has arrived, and Tory candidates are saying that it is 
a letter in support of their side. 

The electoral effect of the threat of a railway strike is 
much more dubious. But for some reason the Conservatives 
are blithely confident, and Labour is obviously fearful, that 
a strike would cause a definite-swing to the right. The 
theory is that the public is utterly weary of strike threats 
in general, and of railway strike threats in particular ; and 
that if dislocation, and possibly some unemployment, spread 
from the engine-drivers’ “ selfishness” there would be a 
reaction in favour of a stronger hand on the tiller. The poli- 
ticians believe that the public thinks that in the next few 
years the right hand would be slightly stronger than the left. 
They may be right in this assumption. But the suggestion of 
the latest Gallup Poll is surely that the main impulse which 
moves the public may be a quite illogical habit of blaming all! 
ills on the government of the day; it is a moot point 
whether this impulse would turn round in its tracks if 
mainly-imagined ills were to be changed into temporarily 
very real ones. The only sensible attitude to strike about 
the state of public opinion this week-end is one of complete 
perplexity. 
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“Forward with Labour” 


Y a last-minute leap-frogging operation Labour released 
B its election manifesto for publication on Friday morn- 
ing ; it will be discussed more fully in The Economist next 
week, when it can be compared with the Conservative 
manifesto, which was due to be published on Friday after- 
noon. At first reading, however, “ Forward with Labour ” 
contains several expensive additions to the programme 
adumbrated in “Challenge to Britain”—and some quite 
meaningless ones. Among the latter, the announcement 
that “Britain should propose the immediate cessation of 
H-bomb tests” holds pride of place ; proposal and other 
people’s disposal are two worlds apart. 


In economic affairs, there are now flat statements that 
Labour will “ bring sections of the chemical and machine 
teols industries into public ownership,” and that local 
authorities will be asked “to submit schemes for gradu- 
ally taking over and modernising rent-contr dled priv ate 
property, subject to fair compensation ” ; an nationalisa- 
tion of water, together with the renationalisation of steel 
and road transport, is thrown in to fill this mixed bag. 
Among the specific bribes proffered Mr ancagie * now 
pledged to repeal Mr Gaitskell’s charges on teeth, spectacles 
and prescriptions ; Labour will “abolish the tax on nae 
and the living theatre”; and the repayment of postwar 
credits will be speeded up. 

The section on the cost of living contains the promise 
to reimpose price controls on essential goods where 
necessary ” which the party’s economists must have striven 
so desperately to avoid. It plays into the hands of those 
who have said that if the price system is not to be allowed 
to work, then rationing will have to be re-imposed ; but the 
manifesto tries to bluster its way out of this trap of its 
own devising by saying that the rationing scare is “a 
deliberate Tory lie.” At the end the manifesto wisely scents 
one of the main fears that its inconsistencies may arouse. 
“The powers we ask for will be used in the interests of 
the whole nation and they will respect the rights of human 
personality. For our aim is to make men more truly free.” 


The Press Lines Up 


S soon as it reappeared, the national press began groping 

for election issues. The first story grew from Mr 
Maudling’s remark in the budget debate that import 
controls, the only alternative to the Government’s monetary 
policy to deal with the balance of payments, would neces- 
sitate consumer rationing. The Conservative popular press 
quickly sought to saddle the Labour party with rationing 
as part of its policy, at least by implication: “ Points. 
Ration books. Utility goods. Queues. Under the counter. 
Heaven preserve us from a return to these bad, drab ideas,” 
said the Daily Mail. The Daily Sketch put the threat of 
the ration book into pictures, in clear imitation of the 
Daily Mirror’s fatal play -with Mr Churchill’s revolver 
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in 1951. The Daily Express asked who was most likely to 
avoid rationing—Butler or Gaitskell. 

The Daily Herald inevitably stigmatised all this as the 
first big Tory lie. So did the Daily Mirror, which, however, 
has not yet fully committed itself to either side. Its circula- 
tion is needed by Labour to equalise the otherwise grea 
preponderance of the Tory press. Presumably it wij} 
ultimately range itself with Labour ; it certainly has some 
compulsion to range itself against the Daily Sketch. | 
gave prominence to Mr Gaitskell’s attack on the “ rich 
man’s budget” and Vicky, its cartoonist, celebrated the 
demise of “ Mr Butskell.” But editorially the Mirror has 
so far only taken the line that it will impartially expose the 
lies of both sides. Perhaps as an earnest of its independence 
—or of its fears—it took Mr Bevan to task for his 
“farmyard insults” to the other side (or to the marginal 
voter); similarly the Daily Express showed anxiety over 
Mr Butler’s treatment of Lancashire and urged him to think 
again—irrespective, apparently, of the fact that the textile 
trade between Britain and India is Empire trade. 

So far comment has centred on the budget, which the 
Daily Telegraph called the first plank of the election. The 
cost of living issue is already finding prominence on the 
left. The Daily Express’s brainchild in the last election, 
“Mr Rising Price,” sétms unlikely to sprawl across its 
pages this time, even though he could be overshadowed 
by “ Mr Rising Earnings.” Nor are there any invigorating 
slogans yet. “ Peace and pantry,” from the Daily Express, 
smells of the lamp. The Daily Mail tried out Mr Eden’s 


phrase “ the Opportunity State,” but that smells of undue 
loyalty. 


The Air is Neutral 


HE BBC has made known its strict adherence to protocol 

for the three weeks of the campaign ; it is making 
provision for party political broadcasts to puncture the 
neutrality of the air in accordance with precedent. The 
Conservative and Labour parties are to have four radio and 
three television broadcasts each, the Liberals one period 
on the air and one on the screen. If any other party could 
put up §0 candidates it would also get one—which has 
produced the usual frustrated complaint from the Com- 
munists. 

Meanwhile, programmes like “Any Questions?” will dis- 
appear from the air; the funny men will be doubtless 
solemnly warned to keep off the one subject on which the 
public might well enjoy some light relief ; and lest it should 
be accused of taking any risks with unscripted programmics, 
arrangements to broadcast an Oxford Union debate “ that 
the methods of science are destructive of the myths of 
religion” have been cancelled. As making points out of 
order is a pastime in the House of Commons itself, the 
occasion might have proved too great a temptation ; and in 
any case the possibility of a Left versus Right line-up on 
such a motion are all too obvious. As usual, the purity of 
intention behind the BBC’s rules must be applauded with 
politeness rather than enthusiasm ; these slightly ludicr« us 
pre-election arrangements are inevitable so long as the 
monopoly in broadcasting remains. 
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Strike in the Balance 


uz public has become used to the threat of railway 
| strikes—and to last-minute compromises that avert 
them—that there was, therefore, a general tendency on 
Thursday to assume that there must still be an even chance 
that the engine drivers’ stoppage at midnight on Sunday will 
not-really come off. At the time of writing, however, all 
parties are standing pat. The Minister of Labour says he 
cannot intervene or call a court of inquiry ; he evidently 
has scruples about knocking the industry’s arbitration 
machinery for six a second time. But he has twice called 
the two sides together at the Ministry, and one meeting 
was in progress as The Economist went to press. The 
Transport Commission takes its stand on the latest decision 
of the Tribunal—whose awards it always accepts even 
when, as in November, it finds them embarrassing. The 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
is still demanding the differentials produced by the Novem- 
ber award. The best hope of compromise seems to lie in 
the possibility that the union might call off the strike on 
the understanding that there should be immediate talks 
about differentials; the Trades Union Congress, which 
believes that a strike would be as bad for Labour’s election 
prospects as it would be for the country as a whole, is 
strongly urging it to take this course. 

If the worst happens, the Transport Commission hopes 
to be able to keep essential services going, with priority 
for milk, perishable foods and some coal. About a quarter 
of the locomotive men belong to the NUR, whose executive 
does not support the strike. But whether in practice many 
of them will be prepared to .man trains normally worked 
by ASLEF men, unperturbed by the strikers’ calls of 
“ blackleg,” seems doubtful. Industry’s coal stocks are said 
to be sufficient to last three weeks. The most serious 
problem will be the distribution of finished output ; the 
coal mines themselves can only stock about one week’s 
supply at pithead, and many of them would have to close 
down after that. A prolonged strike would therefore 
inevitably put a large number of people out of work ; as 
a rough rule of thumb, the best forecast is that one week 
of strike would cause serious inconvenience, a second week 
serious dislocation, and a third week widespread tragedy. 


Diplomacy on the Escalator 


e ‘NFERENCES and meetings of foreign ministers are now 
Pressing so close upon each other’s heels in Europe 
that some of the participants have the nervous feeling of a 
man whose clothes have got caught in a fast-moving machine. 


Week 


That seems an unnecessarily alarming image. But in the 
past week diplomacy has certainly found itself on an escalator 
which is not merely moving remorselessly onwards, but 
accelerating. To the western talks which began on Wed- 
nesday, the Franco-German talks this weekend, the deposit- 
ing of ratifications of the Paris agreements next Thursday, 
the subsequent meeting of Mr Macmillan, Mr Dulles and 
M. Pinay, and the Atlantic Council session on. May 9th, 
there must also be added the imminent negotiations for an 
Austrian settlement. The speed-up has been dramatic. 
Some things that only a few days ago looked like obstruct- 
ing the onward rush seem to have been whisked away by 
invisible scene-shifters. M. Pinay is now confident that the 
outstanding Saar issues will not stand in the way of next 
week’s proceedings ; the Russians, having made their propa- 
ganda point, now accept the commonsense of the western 
view that an Austrian text must be prepared by ambassadors 
before foreign ministers are called together to sign it. The 
conjunction of the Austrian developments, the approach of 
the Nato meeting, and the final approval of the Paris agree- 
ments have crowded the headlines together, and a whole 
new phase of diplomacy has begun before the loose ends 
of the old one could be tidied up. 

It is not surprising that excitement is in the air. But in 
Britain, at least, there is clearly a tendency to over-excite- 
ment, which can be traced without difficulty to electoral 
origins. At the beginning of this week a mere nod from 
Marshal Bulganin revived febrile speculation about “ talks 
at the highest level.” It is one thing to press forward with 
plans for the exploration of every specific possibility that 
a new international situation may now open up ; it is quite 
another to encourage a public belief that a confrontation 
with the Russians could result in an instant and universal 
relaxation. As long as the great international problems 
remain—and among them the problems of disarmament 
and of German reunion in freedom, which will certainly 
not be solved overnight—any such encouragement of 
delusions must be treated as grossly irresponsible. 


Stirrings Among the Six 


MONNET is still in Luxemburg, despite his well 

publicised decision to retire as president of the 
High Authority of the coal-steel community when his term 
of office expired in February, in order to have a freer hand 
to work for European union. The French suggestion, made 
while M. Mendés-France was still prime minister, that 
M. Monnet be succeeded by M. Ramadier was greeted with 
considerable coolness by “ good Europeans.” With the fall 
of the Mendés-France government the appointment of a 
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successor became one piece of unfinished business which 
M. Faure has been in no hurry to settle, and the 
“ Europeans ” have been making good use of the breathing 
space, with the result that M. Monnet’s determination on 
an early departure seems by no means as unshakable as it 
once was. And the last few days have shown that the 
foreign ministers of the Six do not wish to answer the 
interrelated questions of who is to head the High Authority 
and where “little Europe” is to go next until the Nato 
and WEU meetings have been held and Germany has taken 
its place in the western alliance. 

Meanwhile, the initiative appears to have passed to the 
Benelux countries. Last Saturday, M. Spaak and M. Beyen 
called for a meeting of the six foreign ministers at the 
end of May, not only to decide whether M. Monnet is to 
be succeeded by himself, -or another, but also to consider 
a programme for further European integration. Specific 


proposals have not yet been made public, but the Dutch . 


are. known to believe that something like the “Beyen plan,” 
proposed in 1952, which calls for a full customs union, is 
ultimately necessary, and to be sceptical about further 
experiments in the sector-by-sector approach. 

.. The experience of the coal-steel community supports the 
Dutch doubts about the sector approach. The anomalies 
of dealing with coal and steel as though no national 
boundaries existed while all other economic sectors- remain 
erjented to national ends have daily become clearer. A 
sensible policy for modernising the community’s coal mines 


cannot be evolved independently of the plans being. made, 


for other sources of power. - Ruhr. coal competes-with. oil 
as. directly as. with coal. from.Lorraine. Why, it is asked, 
should one set of rules apply to those who sell coal and 
another to their principal competitors? Thus the very 
reasons that have led many to conclude that the establish- 
ment of separate authorities for additional economic sectors 
is both the hard way, and an economically unsound way, of 
achieving “ integration,” will be used by the Dutch, and 
by some others, to argue for an extension of the powers of 
the coal-steel community into related fields such as. other 
sources of energy and transport. 


Sir Anthony in the Saddle 


IR ANTHONY EDEN’S election last week as leader of the 
Tory party completed the transfer of power from Sir 
Winston Churchill, although the reshaping of the party 
hierarchy will not be completed until after the election. 
Lord Woolton is then expected to leave the Central Office, 
thereby allowing Sir Anthony to appoint a younger man 
to the party chairmanship. At the same time, if the Tories 
are returned to power, Mr Butler will presumably become 
Deputy Prime Minister de jure as well as de facto. 

As usual, the election of the new Tory leader was a pure 
formality ; no other candidates were in the field, and the 
occasion was devoted to graceful speeches of farewell to 
Sir Winston and greeting to his-successor. But the powers 
that it placed in Sir Anthony’s hands are far more than 
formal. He can now remain Tory leader for as long as 
he likes ; he will not have to seek re-election. He alone 
is technically responsible for formulating party policy, and 
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he alone appoints all the senior officials of the Centra! Oice. 
the party’s civil service. As Mr Robert Mackenzie wrote 
in his recent book. about the parties, “ If one takes the Con. 
servative leader’s position and powers at their face value. 
he appears to have greater authority over his followers anq 
to be less subject to their restraint and contro! :)an the 
leader of any other political organisation calling itself 
democratic.” 

One of the main Tory criticisms of Sir Winston Church] 
was that he did take the leader’s powers at their face value. 
It is much too early to pronounce on Sir Anthony either 
as Prime Minister or as party leader, but so far as rank-and- 
file Tory MPs are concerned, he has not yet put a foot 
wrong. He has made the right new appointments, he has 
got the business of the Commons moving smoothly. he has 
personally been in regular and interested attendance on the 
front bench, he has made encouraging and helpful speeches 
at party gatherings and sent useful messages to the appro- 
priate party organs. These can all be dismissed as mere 
matters of detail, the trimmings of the job, and certainly 
the serious policy tests are still to come. But it was Sir 
Winston’s very spasmodic attention to just such details 
that led to most of the domestic embarrassments which 
afflicted his government. What is more, Sir Anthony also 
seems to be paying attention to the wider problem of keep- 
ing the Government in closer touch, not only with its own 
followers, but with the public at large. 


40, 1955 


Finance Bill in a Hurry 


a” proceedings on the Finance Bill have proved as brief 
as the Bill itself. On Tuesday the committee stage was 
completed in one sitting of four and a half hours, compared 
with the usual struggle through anything up to ten days, 
with three or four all-night sittings thrown in. The reason 
for truncating debate was ostensibly the shortage o! time; 
but presumably Mr Butler also had in mind the consider- 
ations that guided Sir Winston Churchill when he was 
Chancellor just before the summer election of 1929. when 
the same proceedure was used. Explaining why the vital 
clause for the general amendment of taxation law would be 
omitted from the Finance Bill, Sir Winston said, “1« will, 
therefore, not be open to honourable members to move 4 
long series of new clauses setting forth electioneering !ures 
and wiles until after the election has taken place. [t will 
not be possible, for instance, to bring forward new 'uses 
of a vote-catching character for greatly improvin: the 
universe and then forcing the supporters of any respo sible 
government to vote against them.” 

How wise was the similar precaution this year b ame 
apparent from the beginning of the Budget debates. \Vith 
the election date already announced, every speech was ade 
from an invisible husting—-with some of the no nully 
moderate Labour members, led by Mr Gaitskell hivself, 
most eager to throw moderation to the winds. Under such 


' circumstances the drastic shortening of debate ».5 4 


merciful shortening of what was already becoming a {¢110Us 
repetition of electioneering arguments. Labour rang °\°'y 
change possible on the theme of a “rich man’s Buc-<t, 
and the Tories produced every available statistic to »)0W 
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It is significant that every civilisation which has so 


; and trusted hands far existed has progressed in relation to its power 


ll, to reshape the -earth to its special requirements. 
a This is the part that Priestmans play, for wherever 
- . e there is earth to be moved or bulk materials to be 
3 Sa keep It SO : handled, there Priestmans excel. 

. Building dams, making roads, clearing jungle, 
e dredging rivers;~in every part of the world, 
e . Priestman equipment plays us part by bringing 
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Blindfolded? 


In the particular silence that descends when the 
bar has emptied a quiet voice edged with just a 


touch of envy said: “Yours seems to be the name they keep on asking for. 


Is it true that they can tell you blindfolded?”’ 
And the White Horse bottle with judicious 
modesty replied: “‘/ think that it is extremely possible. Blending, age, 


reputation, perhaps. But I’m talking far too much.” 


The afternoon’s sunlit silence remained un- 
broken until the colonel came in with his lady 
and said: “Two large White Horse please.” 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, 4-Botfles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. hel 
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how widespread will be the benefits of Mr Butler’s tax cuts. 
The only «mendments Labour was able to miove in com- 
mittee were none the less designed to spread the benefits 
even wider. Their main proposals were to restore to £100 
the band of taxable income charged at the lowest reduced 
rate; and to cut all the reduced rates by the full 6d. being 


taken off ‘he standard rate, On neither point was discussion 
heated, but the amendments enabled Labour to elaborate 
its argument that Mr Butler was being mean to the smaller 


taxpayers. This, of course, was the sole intention behind 
them. 


Germans Vote for Stability 


r Land elections in Lower Saxony seem to present a 
contradiction. If the Germans are as opposed to Dr 
Adenauer’s western policy as evidence suggests, why do 
they not vote against his party when they have the chance ? 
The results in Lower Saxony last Sunday showed no land- 
slide away from the Christian Democrats (CDU). That is 
the outstanding deduction that can be made from the voting, 
which is otherwise hard to interpret owing to changes that 
have been made since the last Land election. If the results 
are compared with the Federal elections of 1953, which 
marked the peak of Dr Adenauer’s popularity, they show 
that the Social-Demoeratic Party (SPD) increased its per- 


centage of the votes from 30.1 to 35.2 per cent, while the 
CDU fell from 35.2 to 26.6 per cent. But against the Land 
elections of 19§1, the picture is not so discouraging for 


Dr Adenauer. The Socialists had 33.7 per cent of the 
votes in that contest, while the CDU, then allied to the 
right-wing Deutsche Partei (DP), had only 23.8 per cent, 
or less than Dr Adenauer’s party alone gained in last Sun- 
day’s elections, and much ‘less than the 39 per cent which 
the CDU and the DP polled on separate lists. The result 
of the change since 19§1 is that the Socialists, although still 
the largest party, cannot form a government as hitherto 
with the Refugee Party (BHE). 

It is not possible to say exactly how much more popular 
Dr Adenauer’s party is than it was in 1951, or how much 
less than in 19§3, because several small parties have been 
eliminated in the meantime. It is thought that the right- 
wing anti-Socialists shifted their support to the Deutsche 
Porte: rather than to the CDU, because Dr Adenauer’s party 
has (oo strong a Catholic bias for the liking of Lower Saxon 
Protestants or former Nazis. The Refugee Party (BHE) 
lost support for twe reasons. Large numbers of refugees 
have been moved from Lower Saxony, and the rest are 
increasingly losing their identity as a special body. More- 
over, the party is now seriously split on the issue of Ger- 
many s western alliance. 

tlections do not fully reflect the feeling against the Paris 
treat s because Germans have split mentalities on the sub- 
ject of reunion. They want stability in their lives and fear 
that any alteration, either in the government or by reunifi- 
cation, would upset their hard-earned march to prosperity 
anc security. Germans do not vote against a long-estab- 
ushcd government for the sake of a change. On the con- 
‘rary. they might again desert parliamentary democracy 
altogether if party strife became too sharp. Success suc- 
cecds in Germany even more than elsewhere, and Dr 
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Adenauer’s victory in the Bundestag ratification debate 
rallied some waverers back to his side. But another part of 
most Germans’ minds makes them demand reunification 
above all. Whatever they think privately and however they 
vote, they publicly proclaim their patriotic wish for an end 
to partition, and the more they suspect the western powers 
are preventing it the more assertive the demand becomes. 
When they go to the polls, however, the urge for a quiet 
life becomes the strongest factor—hence the support which 
the present coalition is still given at the ballot box. 


“Third Force” Talk in Bonn 


A LANDMARK in the political campaign against the Nato 
alliance was passed in Bonn this week, when the Social 
Democrat leader, Herr Wehner, announced a programme 
which is, on the face of it, very close indeed to Mr Molotov’s. 
Herr Wehner is his party’s “foreign minister” and head 
of the Bundestag committee on all-German affairs. His 
proposal, which the Socialists want to lay before the prepa- 
ratory conference of the western governments in London, 
takes the following shape. European security and German 
reunification must be treated as one matter in negotiations 
with the Russians ; discussions must deal with free, inter- 
nationally supervised, elections as well as with the military 
status of reunited Germany. This presupposes that the West 
and East as well as the Federal Republic should agree on the 
principles of an. all-European security agreement in the 
framework of the United Nations. The negotiations should 
not be made more difficult by trying to achieve reunification 
and a peace treaty at one shot. Herr Wehner believes that 
this proposal would be approved by the Russians and would 


lead to general disarmament. Foreign troops would, he 
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thinks, have to stay in Germany until the peace treaty, and 
Germany would have an army of its own, but the strength 
of all five forces would be limited. 

According to the Frankfurter Rundschau, the Free 
Democratic Party is also conferring on a solution which 
would lead to a European security grouping outside the 
Atlantic alliance, which might include Cofmmunist states. 
And Dr von Merkatz, leader of the parliamentary Deutsche 
Partei (another member of Dr Adenauer’s coalition), ‘has 
now joined the ranks of advocates of a “ third force ” which 
would include East European states and would lie some- 
where between America and the Soviet Union. It appears, 
therefore, that when Dr Adenauer last week declared firmly 
that any solution must be based on the alliance with 
America, he may have been speaking for most of his party, 
but no longer for its coalition partners. 


Looking Ahead in Tunisia 


A last the remaining points of discord between France 
and Tunisia have been tackled in a spirit of com- 
promise, and statesmanship has averted last week’s danger 
—tihat seven months of work would collapse on the issue 
of how many Frenchmen were to sit on a handful of 
municipal councils. Both prime ministers, M. Faure and 
M. Ben Ammar, deserve credit for the perseverance that 
carried matters home. But the agreement that their 
delegations reached is only a semi-final, not a final round. 
In France, M. Faure has still to put it to parliament ; in 
Tunisia, M. Ben Ammar has to rally the many shades of 
opinion within the Néo-Destour party. After Ramadan, 
the month of fasting which has just begun, the negotiators 
have to meet again to sign texts in final form. After that, 
both have to show that they can execute in spirit what they 
have signed in letter. The way ahead has been opened, 
but is not yet clear of obstacles. 

The obstacles in Tunisia look less formidable than those 
in France. The task of smoothing differences in outlook 
between Tunisian factions has been greatly facilitated by a 
final gesture of statesmanship on the part of M. Faure. He 
saw fit, in the last sticky stages of the negotiations, to consult 
and gain the support of the father of the Néo-Destour, 
M. Habib Bourguiba, who is still for most Tunisians 
le supréme combattant, and whom long years of exile have 
not deprived of great influence within the territory. It is at 
the French end that the immediate snags look menacing. 
When parliament threw out M. Mendés-France, it did so on 
the North African issue, and though some deputies were 
palpably rejecting the man and not the policy, many were 
against both. Last week, an intransigent delegation of 
Frenchmen from Tunis was imploring M. Faure not to give 
way, and its supporters are working furiously to rally a 
parliamentary majority to their view. Should they succeed, 
France’s whole position in its North African dependencies 
will become tenable only by force, as gpposed to consent. 

Were this to happen, France’s partners within Nato need 
to think what would be their attitude. What would they 
feel about an ally forever unable to do its bit in Europe 
because it had one hand tied down in Africa? Maybe the 
British cannot preach while they have the Cyprus problem 
on their hands, but, as their ambassador said in Algiers 
last week, they think the policy of agreement with the 
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Tunisians and Moroccans “in keeping with the spirit of 
the times”; the Americans would certainly not relish 
retaining their Moroccan bases on terms so out of keeping 
with their conception of democracy. 


A Trump from Sir David 


6 Ba Opposition was rash to choose education as the 
subject of the supply debate-on Tuesday. This issue 
was certainly a Tory liability a year ago, but a combination 
of greater ministerial bonhomie and less financial stringency 
has turned it into a Government selling point. It might 
have been foreseen that Sir David Eccles would use the 
chance to play the good fairy again, for there were two or 
three questions on which an announcement was due. 

This time Sir David’s gift was a promise of bigger state 
grants to university students and to teachers in training. 
The grants for undergraduate board and lodging are to be 
increased by 10 per cent next autumn ; and the value of 
any prizes won by state scholars, up to the value of £100, 
will not be deducted from the grant paid. Of great im- 
portance to professional people and others is the assurance 
that the means test for state scholarships, which has borne 
so hardly on them, is to be relaxed. Sir David did not give 
details, but the parental income ceiling, above which no 
grant other than the honorarium of £30 a year is paid, is 
to be raised above the present figure (which is {2,200 
without allowances). The allowances, or “ disregards ” as 
they are called, for other children being educated are also 
to be increased. The Minister will ask local authorities to 
bring their awards into line with state scholarships, and 
hopes in the process to eliminate the local variations in grant 
which at present cause unfairness as between one area and 
another. He also wants to see uniformity in grants to 
teachers in training, and has accepted the recommendation 
of a working party that these should all be brought up to 
the level of the highest—which would mean doubling the 
average grant now paid. Nothing is settled, however, about 
maintenance allowances for children who stay at school 
beyond the age of fifteen. So much generosity would pre- 
sumably have been too much for the Treasury. 

There was enough generosity, anyway, to. leave poor 
polemics for the Opposition, especially as its policy of com- 
prehensive schools has proved something of a boomerang. 
Labour members now hasten to deny that they would 
destroy the grammar schools, and their election manifesto 
merely says discreetly that they would “ encourage ” com- 
prehensive schooling. They also, however, say that “ local 
authorities will be asked to submit schemes for abolishing 
the [eleven-plus] examination.” It would be nice to know 
what sort of schemes they have in mind. 


General Templer’s Task 


HE appointment of General Sir Gerald Templer 25 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff comes at a time 
when the army is debating the changes of organisation and 
structure which are demanded by the development of 
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nuclear tactical weapons. These changes were fore- 
shadowed in the Defence White Paper last February, but 
of course in general terms ; the exact details of a division 
equipped both to defend itself against atomic attack and 
to follow up an atomic attack on an enemy are far from 
settled. It is easy to talk of power to disperse and con- 
centrate quickly—a very different matter to create forma- 
tions capable of doing these things and of delivering an 
effective attack. It is not likely that the problem will be 
finally solved by the time General Templer takes up his 
appointment in November. But there can be little doubt 
that he will bring to it an acute and original intellect as 
well as immense drive and singleness of purpose. In 
another respect his recent appointments fit him to solve 
problems of military organisation that have no precedent. 
Besides being trained for nuclear warfare, the army still 
has its duties in colonial campaigns and limited wars ; in 
Malaya General Templer had every opportunity to see 
what is required in formation and equipment, and therefore 
how such a requirement can be fitted into tactical training. 


‘hether the problem is the regimental or divisional 
structure, the equipment to be provided, the use of aircraft 
for mobility or transport, or the allocation of available 
strength to the three or four major theatres of operations, the 
task of the CIGS is an anxious one. Though the adjective 
“Imperial” in his title is only of historical interest, yet 
his vision must be world-wide. Through annual confer- 
ences he is in touch with the Commonwealth Commanders- 
in-Chief ; he must closely work with Nato ; and he speaks 
for the army at the weekly or bi-weekly meetings of the 
Chiefs of Staff. His purposefulness and grasp of detail 
together have an immense effect on the morale of his 
service. This latter aspect of his function is likely to carry 
particular weight with General Templer, whose deep con- 
cern to raise the standards of training and leadership of 
officers is well known. 


Poland’s Long Memory 


i tenth anniversary of the Polish-Soviet alliance has 
been celebrated with a tremendous orgy of mutual 
back-slapping and eulogistic oratory. The honours were 
evenly divided between the two capitals. The Polish 
premier, Mr Cyrankiewicz, led the Polish delegation at 
the anniversary celebrations in Moscow. His colleague, 
Mr Bierut, the chief party boss in Poland, stayed behind 
in Warsaw to welcome his Russian opposite number, Mr 
Khrushchev, and Marshal Koniev. Both Mr Cyrankiewicz 
and Mr Khrushchev probably provided a clue to the scale 
of these celebrations when they spoke of the need for 
Poland, Russia and all other “ peace-loving countries ” to 
saieguard themselves against the provocative plans of the 
warmongers and to unite their armed forces under a joint 
command. Mr Khrushchev said that to do otherwise would 
mean “ displaying impermissible carelessness.” For months 
past the Russians have indeed been parading their intention 
ot tightening and dressing-up the military links that already 
exist between themselves and their East European satellites 
when the Paris agreements come into force. But their 
decision to bring an East German army into close military 
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co-operation with Polish and Czech forces will undoubtedly, 
be a bitter pill for both of these. That is perhaps why the 
occasion of the Polish-Soviet celebrations has been used 
to butter up the Poles as much as possible. 


Time and familiarity have evidently not yet reconciled 
the Poles to having their armed forces virtually under 
Soviet command. Otherwise it is hard to understand why 
Marshal Rokossovsky, the Polish defence minister and 
commander in chief, should this week have chosen to 
discuss with a French correspondent the disastrous Warsaw 
rising in 1944. Marshal Rokossovsky, who at that time 
was the Soviet officer in charge of the Russian forces outside 
Warsaw, was at pains to explain his failure to aid the insur- 
gent Poles, and claimed that he had warned them that the 
rising would be premature—a claim which General Bor- 
Komorowski has promptly denied. If these bitter memories 
had been dormant, Marshal Rokossovsky would hardly have 
revived them ; nor would he be likely to make excuses and 
explanations now, if he did not wish to lighten the weight 
of Polish resentment against the conduct of the Red Army 
ten years ago. 


The Italian Presidency 


Ss The Economist goes to press, the two houses of the 
Italian parliament, plus ten regional delegates, are 
meeting in joint session to elect a successor to President 
Einaudi, whose seven-year term of office expires. on May 
11th. During the past few weeks the debates and 
manceuvres among Italian politicians and parties over a suit- 
able candidate have thrown up a variety of names, but no 
firm favourite ; each party has been chary of nailing its 
colours to any particular mast. The Italian Republic has 
been exceptionally fortunate in its first elected President, 
and there is, unfortunately, a grave dearth of elder states- 
men, able to stand above party and untainted by fascism, 
who could adequately fill his place. Both his great age—he 
is 81—and a natural reluctance to institute a second-term 
precedent for the presidency, tell against President Einaudi’s 
re-election ; but if he feels willing and able, he might yet 
find himself his own successor. 


Whoever is elected to the presidency, it is to be hoped 
that it will be someone who will not add to the present 
instability of Italian politics, even if he can do little to 
improve their stability—in other words, someone whom the 
greatest number of parties, and especially of the centre 
coalition parties, will not quarrel about. Apart from 
Signor Einaudi, the man most likely to fill this bill seems 
to be Signor Merzagora, the president of the Senate, who 
was returned to parliament on the Christian Democrat list 
although he is in fact an Independent. Signor Scelba, the 
Prime Minister, appeared to pave the way for such a candi- 
date early this week, when he appealed to his own party 
not to put forward a Christian Democrat candidate ; he 
also, perhaps, wanted to exclude one of the leading candi- 
dates, Signor Gronchi, the president of the Chamber, who 
is a left-wing Christian Democrat favouring close links with 
the Nenni Socialists. 


The Prime Minister will no doubt hand in his resignation 
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to the new President, even though he is not constitutionally 
bound to do so. But although his four-party coalition has 
been coming apart at the seams for months, and his own 
Christian Democrat party is deeply divided, Signor Scelba 
will probably be asked to carry on ; neither political arith- 
metic nor party allegiances seem to favour much change in 
the present complexion of the Italian government. 


A Fillip to Town Development 


HE Minister of Housing, Mr Sandys, announced this 
gt week that he is taking two steps to assist dispersal 
from congested cities. In future smaller towns that can 
take the surplus population of some big city will get a 50 
per cent grant from the Government towards the cost. of 
water and sewerage; this will be in place of the much 
smaller and variable grants now in force. The big city 
will be expected to help with the cost of housing for ten 
years, after which the Exchequer will, if necessary, step 
into the breach. Secondly, the Minister is urging that an 
effective green belt should be created around other big 
cities besides London. 


These measures point in the right direction and will put 
new life into a number of wilting schemes prepared under 
the Town Development Act. But they plainly will not work 
unless the Government, and the Board of Trade in particu- 
lar, does more to steer employment away from the big cities 
and into the expanding towns. A green belt is a dubious 
asset if it forces a choice between more overcrowding in the 
city itself and longer journeys to work from beyond the 
green belt. Mr Sandys should start by getting his col- 
leagues to locate some of their more routine office work 
away from the big cities. 


Families in Difficulties 


HE widespread feeling that there are too many separate 
a organisations concerned with the welfare of children, 
especially with those who are neglected or ill-treated, was 
voiced this week by Sir Basil Henriques, a London juvenile 
court magistrate. In an address to the Royal Society of Arts, 
he said that “the weakest part of child welfare work in 
England is its preventive side—the side which is by far the 
most important,” a weakness which he attributed mainly to 
lack of co-ordination between the manifold statutory and 
voluntary organisations. As a result, there is a failure to 
focus attention on the family as a group, in spite of the fact 
that it is usually useless to help or treat a child in isolation 
from his family. Furthermore, if action is needed the present 
cumbrous and confused arrangements only too often result 
in a passing of the buck between agencies, none of whom 
is able or willing to take responsibility for swift and decisive 
action at an early stage. 


With the magistrate’s detailed suggestions for administra- 
tive improvements locally there will be considerable agree- 
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ment. He proposed the establishment of a neighbourhood 
Child Welfare Office, under the direction of the Children’s 
Officer, which would house in one central building aj) the 
agencies dealing with the family, whether statutory or y. 
tary. To this-office would come all those who were conc: 
in any way with the problems of children. From this 
would work a team of highly trained family case wo: 
one of whose functions would be to act as a liaison be: 
home and school, a need which Sir Basil feels is now 
inadequately met. 


There will be much less agreement with his sugge::ions 
for departmental changes at the centre. With a view to 
eliminating the present overlapping of the four Government 
Departments now concerned with various aspects of child 
welfare, he proposed that a Ministry of Juvenile We!‘are 
should be set up, for whom a new minister of Cabinet :ank 
should be responsible. Admittedly the New South Wales 
experiment in such a unified service has been successfi 
but it is doubtful whether such a solution would work : 
country. At least, however, Sir Basil’s address has under- 
lined the grave drawbacks of the present system and the need 
for a committee of inquiry into the whole relation of the 
social services to the family. 
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In Lenin’s Shade 


AST week the celebration of Lenin’s birthday was given 
pride of place in Russia. Though the actual date was 
April 22nd, the Soviet press had already been filled for 
weeks with eulogies and reminiscences. Last year’s modest 
celebrations of the 75th anniversary of Stalin’s birth paled 
by comparison, In Stalin’s lifetime the cult of Lenin was 
merely fostered as part of the ritual for the Georgian 
demigod ; now it seems to be encouraged for entirely 
opposite reasons. Extracts and recollections are no longer 
carefully chosen so as to show Stalin always at Lenin's 
side. On the contrary, in those quoted recently almost no 
mention is made of Stalin. Indeed, one has the impression 
that, while the iconoclasts have no easy task after years of 
Stalinist idolatry, the Leninist revival is being used as 2 


transition, a road of escape from the Byzantine cult of 
Stalin. , 


The occasion is also being used for practical political 
ends. Lenin’s words are chosen so as to make the dead 
leader give a posthumous blessing to Malenkov’s deposition 
and the reversal of economic policy. At the commemorative 
meeting held in Moscow, Mr Shepilov, the editor of Pravda, 
quite justifiably insisted on Lenin’s consistent emphasis 01 
heavy industry. But, pushing opportunism ridiculously !2r. 
he went on to cite a letter in which Lenin had mentioned 
the virtues of maize. Maize cultivation is Mr Khrushchev's 
latest panacea for Russia’s agricultural woes. 


The echoes of the speeches celebrating Lenin have now 
become mingled with slogans issued in advance for May 
Day. These, too, have their practical aspects, and a special 
place has been found for Mr Khrushchev’s maize. As a 5129 
of the times a slogan is also included bearing greetings ‘© 
the previously neglected Austrian people. On the who. 
however, the pattern and content of the May Day formu 
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AIR TROOPING 


few PATTERN OF DEFENCE now being shaped by the western powers has as one of its 
essential elements the speedy movement of troops by air to trouble spots and 
strategic outposts. For Great Britain, in particular, the need to move reinforcements 


- quickly—perhaps a battalion at a time—to such widely scattered places ‘as Malta, 


Gibraltar, Bermuda, the Caribbean, West Africa, Cyprus, Aden, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and elsewhere has made the use of aircraft obligatory. Air trooping has been 
steadily increasing the part it plays in such movement and is the method now used for 
nearly 50 per cent of the total Army trooping to and from theatres other than Germany. 

The speed of the trooping aircraft, as against travel by sea, is self-evident. Sea trans- 
port moreover has the disadvantage that in carrying amuch larger number of men per 
unit it is keeping them inactive in the “pipeline” for a comparatively long period. In 
effect this delay means that an increased number of men must be kept ready under 
arms; whereas by air, troops need not be out of action in transit for more than about 
twenty-four hours. By the proper use of the air, therefore, fewer men are needed to 
guard the widely dispersed outpost defences of the democracies. The manpower 
saving on the Far East route alone is estimated by the War Office to be one-seventh, 
so that out of every 10,000 moved in a year, there are 1,400 or 1,500 more men 
effective in the field. 

Another feature of air trooping which has directly influenced the three Service 
Departments in their decision to expand its volume, is the net saving of air travel over 
most sea routes. From the United Kingdom to Egypt, for instance, in 1952/3 the 
average fare per head by sea was officially stated to have been £30, compared with £22 
using charter aircraft. This is considerably less than even tourist fares on the scheduled 
airlines, since on troop charter work every available seat can be filled. 

In 1950, the Government decided that the British independent operators should 
provide the bulk of the extra capacity needed to develop the air trooping scheme. In 
this way, a measure of stability would be given to these operators enabling them to 
invest in modern equipment and so provide an important strategic reserve of aircraft 
to supplement Transport Command when required. 

The aircraft at present operated are mainly suited to the medium haul routes such 
as those to the Mediterranean, and there has been a shortage of large, long-distance 
airliners. The three Bristol Britannias recently ordered by the Government for trooping 
operations will be capable of doing the work of six of the smaller capacity machines 
now used. 

The maintenance of British Commonwealth and Colonial communications has 
always taken into account the possibility of the hostile seizure of large areas normally 
open to air passage, and the denial of intermediate landing facilities calls for aircraft 
able to fly large loads rapidly and non-stop over long distances. This is the special 
characteristic of the Bristol Britannia. For example, in its Long Range version it 
would be able to fly from England to Singapore with one stop at Aden. Its trooping 
capacity on a shorter route is indicated by the fact that thirty 100-seat Britannias 
would be capable between them of moving 20,000 troops of Britain’s future Home 
Strategic reserve to, say, the Middle East in a week. 
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are roughly the same as last year. But Marshal Zhukov’s 
order of the day before the usual military parade in Red 
Square may well provide more information about the Soviet 
military counter to West German rearmament, which as yet 
remains portentous but imprecise. 


Retreat from Singapore 


JHE attempt to found a Chinese university in Singapore 

has already run into serious trouble. This university, 
called the Nanyang, was privately endowed by a group of 
wealthy Malayan Chinese in response to the demand of a 
section of their community for teaching in Chinese and 
emphasis on Chinese culture—ends not served by the 
University of Singapore, whose teaching language is Eng- 
lish. The first Chancellor of the university was the well- 
known writer Lin Yu-tang, who has been living recently in 
America ; from this country Dr S. J. Hsiung, who before 
the war achieved a remarkable success on the London stage 
with “ Lady Precious Stream,” went out to become Dean 
of Arts. The British authorities, however, regarded the 
venture with disfavour as tending to accentuate Chinese 
separateness and obstruct the birth of a single Malayan 
nation ; the Malays were likewise hostilé. The attitude of 
the Communists was more complex. Such an institution, 
if brought under their control, could be a valuable means 
of influence over the Overseas Chinese ; but if it remained 
independent, it would be a serious challenge to the 
monopoly of intellectual life which the Communists have 
established in China itself and are seeking to extend to 
Chinese abroad. 

It was to be anticipated, therefore, that the Communists 
of Malaya would use every means to capture or wreck the 
Nanyang university, and this is what appears to have 
happened. After a few months of bitter experience Lin 
Yu-tang has resigned and left Singapore, saying that Com- 
Munist pressure on the sponsors of the university made 
it impossible for him to carry on. There are indeed poor 
prospects in Malaya for such an institution as Nanyang 
was intended to be. The Chinese community seems likely 
to become more and more deeply corroded by Communist 
pressures as British authority in Malaya is relaxed. The 
inevitable impression is that the British are on their way out, 
but nobody knows who will get the power they abandon ; 
meanwhile, it is prudent for ordinary people to reinsure 
with the Communists. 
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Low Incomes and Contributions 


at HE National Insurance Act of 1946 allows people with 
small incomes to be exempt from liability to pay con- 
tributions as self-employed or non-employed persons, 
though there is nothing to prevent them from voluntarily 
doing so and thereby earning a right to an old-age pension. 
A’ present, the income limit for exemption is £104 a year,and 
about 209,000 persons (three-quarters of them women) have 
Ca med exemption rights. The national insurance advisory 
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committee has now recommended (Cmd. 9432) that the rise 
in the cost of living and the rise in the amount of contri- 
bution justify the raising of the exemption limit to £156. 

An employed person with low wages is treated differently. 
At present, if he does not earn more than 30s. a week, he 
pays a reduced rate of contribution and his employer a 
correspondingly higher rate, so that the total contribution 
paid in respect of him is the same as for all employed 
persons. The advisory committee now recommends that 
the weekly limit of earnings should be raised to 60s. It does 
not, however, go into the question of resident employment, 
which means—very largely—the problem of “ living-in” 
domestic helps. Before adopting the recommendation, the 
Minister of National Insurance ought to consider whether 
an employer who provides board and lodging and pays {3 a 
week should have his share of the contribution raised from 
just under half to nearly 70 per cent of the total. 


Farm Rents at Whose Expense ? 


HE Country Landowners’ Association has seen the light 

—the green light for higher farm rents. At its recent 
course on estate management, Colonel R. B. Verdin roundly 
told the squirearchy that they should cease to regard 
landownership as a hobby, in which pressure on the tenant 
ranks as bad form; they should treat it as a business 
requiring rents that are adequate for the maintenance and 
replacement of fixed equipment. Their change of attitude 
will need to be drastic if they are to live up to this prescrip- 
tion. Rents and interest today take a mere 7} per cent of 
total farm expenses compared with 17} per cent in the 
“depressed” and less mechanised conditions of 1938 ; 
indeed it is a fair computation that the cost of new equip- 
ment alone—leaving aside the generally greater value of the 
land itself—<alls for rents of at least three times the present 
level. 


Unfortunately, there are two barriers in the way of an 
economic solution to this problem. The first is that those 
landlords who do try to raise rents, and who go to arbitra- 
tion, suffer, according to Colonel Verdin, from obsolete 
techniques of valuation. The appearance of the farm, its 
fertility and amenities are weighed up, field by field, by 
traditional rote, but the rent is not related to the cost or 
upkeep of the field equipment—although the Agriculture 
Act requires the owner to provide proper equipment and, 
strangely enough, purports to guarantee him an adequate 
return upon his investment. 


The second obstacle is that Colonel Verdin, speaking for 
the squirearchy, blithely assumes that the cost of higher 
rents would be passed on to the taxpayer. To bring rents 
back even to their prewar equivalents would add perhaps 
£70 million to farm expenses. But rent is not just another 
expense; it is, or should be, both the product and the 
yardstick of farming profitability. Rents should be 
increased because most farmers can afford to pay them, and 
badly need the repairs and improvements which cannot 
otherwise materialise. The economic object of higher rents 
would be to provide a necessary stick for certain farmers 
beside all those carrots ; it would not be to provide another 
rod for the taxpayer’s back. 


























































Letters to the Editor 





Revolt in Ashanti 


Sir—For some time now I have not 
taken your articles on Nigeria very 
seriously because you have left me under 
the impression that you are not well- 
informed, since you appear to rely on 
hearsay evidence. 

I have in mind articles which appeared 
in The Economist in the last three years, 
concerning the activities of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons. 
They were written mainly from pre- 
judiced sources by those who are out 
of focus with the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

In your article of February roth, I do 
not agree with the view that, if tribal 
separatism triumphs in the Gold Coast, 
then it will be widely taken by critics of 
British colonial policy as a sign that 
Africans south of the Sahara are not yet 
ready for full responsibility to run. their 
own affairs. The most important reason 
for my stand is the fact that the idea of 
federation is usually based on separatism 
of some sort. It may. be ‘tribal, racial, 
cultural, linguistic, etc. If you bear in 
mind the factors which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Swiss Confederation and 
the continued co-existence of German, 
French, Italian and Romansch-speaking 
Swiss nationals, under one federal 
authority, you will appreciate my point. 

There is a federal system of govern- 
ment in Canada, in spite of the fact that 
English and French-speaking Canadians 
do not always agree. Linguistic and 
cuhural differences did not prevent the 
creation of a Canadian federation, which 
has been a success. The fact that there 
are twenty-five multi-lingual Cantons in 
the Swiss Confederation and twelve Pro- 
vinces in the Canadian federation cannot 
be used as an argument to deny Swiss 
and Canadians the right to run their own 
affairs. 

Without necessarily supporting either 
the Ashanti National Liberation Move- 
ment or the Convention People’s Party, 
I am of the opinion that, if the Gold 
Coast ultimately becomes a federation of 
four regions, there is nothing politically 
wrong in that. With an area of 91,843 

square miles and a population of 

' 4,200,000, that country compares favour- 
ably with Switzerland, which has an area 
of 15,950 square miles with a population 
of 4,780,000. 

Thus, it is fallacious for any person to 
reason that a separatist tendency which 
may lead to a federal system of govern- 
ment in Africa is necessarily an evidence 
of political incapacity, when it affects 
Africans, and not the case, when it affects 
non-Africans. Any person who thinks 
that, because the idea of federalism is 
gaining ground in tropical Africa there- 
fore, it is a sign that Africans are not yet 


ready to run their own affairs, is neither 
objective nor scientific in his approach 
to such a political problem. I submit 
that, other things being equal, the ten- 
dency towards separatism is natural and 
not necessarily a disqualification for 
self-government.—Yours faithfully, 
NNAMDI AZIKIWE 
Premier of the Eastern Region 
Enugu, Nigeria 


Modified Raptures 


Sir—An aspect of the Budget which has 
not been sufficiently stressed is that the 
changes in income tax fall into two 
separate and independent parts. On the 
one hand, we have the increases in the 
single, married and children’s allow- 
ances, costing the Exchequer some {£40 
million. Everybody paying income tax 
gains, they exempt some 2} million 
people and clearly no one will quarrel 
with them. 

On the other hand, however, and as an 
entirely separate issue in no way related 
to the increases in the allowances, we 
have the changes in the rates, costing 
some {100 million. These are completely 
regressive, and the vast majority of those 
who will still pay tax would have been 
better off if there had been no changes 
in the rates. Mr Butler has achieved 
the astonishing result of distributing 
£100 million in such a way that all 
bachelors earning between {£275 and 
£1,000 a year, all married men with no 
children earning between {400 and 
£1,100, all married men with one child 
earning between £600 and £1,200 and all 
married men with two children earning 
between £700 and £1,400 would have 
been slightly better off had the £100 
million never been distributed at all! 

Apart from the blatant injustice of 
such a procedure, the incentive argument 
is torpedoed. Over the above range of 
incomes rather more tax will have to be 
paid on overtime than if the rates had 
remained unchanged.—Yours faithfully, 

SPENCER SOPER 
(Labour Candidate for Epsom) 


@ 
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Sir—The edition of April 11th of the 
US magazine Newsweek contained a 
table, compiled by the US _ Internal 
Revenue Services, showing the rates of 
income tax paid in the USA by earners 
of incomes between $7,000 and $100,000 
(£2,500 and about £35,000). 

US incomes of £2,500 to £3,500 pay 
only 10-11 per cent of gross income in 
tax, Even the highest income group of 
about £35,000 does not pay more than 
38.7 per cent. 

It has always been a sort of consola- 
tion to the income tax payer in this 
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country to believe that income tax rates 
in the USA are by and large the same 
as here. Yet the truth is, that in Britain 
middle-class incomes pay four times the 
American rate and lower ones <jx or 
eight times as much, while for the 
highest income groups the difference 
is astronomical.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 FREDERICK JELLINEK 


{It should, however, be noted that. in 
most states, state income tax is payable as 
well as federal income tax.—Epitox | 


No Newspapers for Lent | 


Sm—May it not be that the lo<s of 
respect which your correspondents fee] 
has been suffered by the national pr<<s js 
due to the fact that these great organisa- 
tions appear to have made no effort to 
fulfil the first duty of a journalist, which 
is to get the paper out, and if a full 
edition is impossible, then at least some- 
thing. The NPA seem to have accepted 
the view that what Hitler’s bombers 
failed to do could be achieved by a hand- 
ful of strikers. Did all the editors get 
together to protest against this feeble 


attitude? If not, why not ?—Yours 
faithfully, 
London, S.W.1 STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


Progress at Lake Copais 


Sir—An article was published in your 
issue of November 29, 1952, about the 
future of the Copais Plain, after the 
delivery of the entire project to the 
Greek State. Rather pessimistic predic- 
tions were expressed in this article, to 
which the Ministry of Agriculture 
avoided making a reply pending the 
results of last year’s full cultivation 
period. I am now pleased to be able 
to inform you that the: project did not 
deteriorate after the English company 
withdrew, but on the contrary has 
exhibited notable progress. 

Wheat cultivation, carried out entirely 
by the Greek Copais Organisation on 
behalf of tenants, who have not been 
established because of lack of time, has 
produced 2,300 Kgs per hectare against 
2,070 Kgs in 1951, 2,060 Kgs in 1952 and 
2,240 Kgs in 1953, the last year of opera- 
tions under the English company. It 
should be noted, however, that 1953 vs 
an exceptionally favourable year throush- 
out Greece for the production of wheat. 
Cotton cultivation was also carried out 
on behalf of the tenants. Selected lo-al 
seed was planted on an area of 7.490 
hectares and yields of over 1,500 Kegs 
per hectare were obtained. This p'o- 
duction greatly exceeds the maximum 
average yield secured by the English 
company, which never exceeded 1,159 
Kgs per hectare. 

Moreover, during the past production 
year the total area under cultivation ‘V's 
increased by 1,500 hectares and ‘°° 
Greek Copais isation has been 
able to carry out a complete program ¢ 
of agricultural research as well as ‘© 
develop irrigation and drainage wo'** 
and rural roads.—Yours faithfully, 

P. X. LEVANDIS, 


Athens Minister of Agriculture 
4 4 
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By Super Constellation 


I can fly right through.” 


ONLY TCA offers you 


* SUPER Constellations—the newest, 
largest and most luxurious aircraft on 
the Atlantic crossing. 


* the most frequent service from London 
and Glasgow overnight to Montreal 
and Toronto. Eight flights weekly 
from London (four flights from 
Glasgow) commencing May Ist. 


* direct service to Toronto. 


* the fastest First and Tourist Class 
service between Britain, Europe and 
Canada. 


* sameeday TGA connections to take you 
across Canada and to major U.S. 
cities. 

TCA Viscount Services within Canada 

TCA are now operating the famous 

Viscount turbo-prop aircraft on certain 


inter-city routes, and to important 
U.S. cities as well. 
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Fully reclining Siesta seats, 
superb cuisine, fine wines, 
attentive staff. 

RETURN FARES 
London to Montreal £248 .3.0 
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TOURIST 


Spacious cabins, specially 
designed seats, complimen- 
tary meals and splendid 
comfort. 

RETURN FARES 


London to Montreal £183. $0 
London to Toronto £196160 





Ask your Travel Agent 
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The Future of Foreign Aid 


Washington, D.C. 
N his latest proposals for continuing foreign aid and for 
] administering it differently, by a semi-autonomous unit 
he State Department instead of by the independent 
Foreign Operations Administration, President Eisenhower 


American overseas policy. There is a parallel in this with 
what he is trying to do for foreign trade by liberalising 
legislation and by bringing the United States into a new 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation. In each instance the 
assent of Congress is’ required, and in each instance Congress 
is evidently reluctant, 

The lifting of the foreign trade issue out of partisan 
politics to a More secure position as an accepted and estab- 
lished national policy requires, first of all, a reformation of 
historical Republican attitudes and only secondarily the 
curbing of a new and surprising Democratic aberration to- 
ward protectionism, The President can make his change 
in the organisation of foreign aid by executive decision, but 
it means nothing without money from Congress. In his 
attempt to make aid to other countries for economic and 
military purposes into a permanent commitment, the 
President must expect to encounter strong opposition in 
both parties. The opponents will include respected and 
influential Democratic conservatives who. can usually be 


counted on his side ; furthermore, they will be inspired by - 


that special vigour which comes when purse-strings are 
being protected. The two tests are of first importance in 
the President’s effort to exorcise the dead influence of old 
guard Republicanism from national policy. 


* 


The latest request for about $3.5 billion of new money 
to de authorised for future spending on mutual security 
undertakings frankly lays first emphasis on Asia ; this in 
itscit' raises some Democratic hackles. The superficial 
figures can also be construed as stressing military assistance 
at the expense of economic development, a distribution of 
clfort which again runs contrary to Democratic avowals. 
Both these characteristics look like bids for the support of 
the Republican right, where the militant Asia-firsters are 
Principally found. As the details of the programme are 
untolded before Congress in the near future, however, the 
superficial judgments may have to be revised. 

‘ne total amount asked for the 1956 fiscal year, beginning 
next July, is just about the same as was requested for the 
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current year, and four-fifths of a billion more than Congress 
ultimately granted. The sum recommended for purely 
military items is actually far below last year’s request for 
that purpose and even lower than Congress provided ; the 
new figure, about, $1.7 billion, compares with $2.5 billion 
asked last year and just under $2 billion voted. The defence 
support item has indeed been just about doubled, to nearly 
$1 billion, but the arithmetic cannot be interpreted as mean- 
ing a doubling of intent. The reasons for the change lie 
in the mysteries of government book-keeping and the intrica- 
cies of allocating spending power between the military 
departments and the economic aid agency. For example, 
the Department of Defence last year picked up the bill for 
direct forces support in Korea, an item including such 
things as petrol, medicines and rations, which soldiers use 
but do not shoot ; this year that obligation is covered in the 
mutual security budget. 

- There is other evidence, still largely in the background, 
that Mars is not the sole beneficiary of the new programme. 
The amount requested for technical assistance—the old 
Point Four programme for undeveloped areas—has been 
increased, as has the amount covering such special needs as 
resettling escapees and refugees, contributions to specialised 
agencies of the United Nations, and aid for West Berlin. 
An entirely new item of $200 million is proposed, to be 
called the President’s Fund for Asian Economic Develop- 
ment, and another innovation is a contingency fund of 
$100 million usable anywhere in the world. 

Considering how well the emphasis appears to be divided 
between the plodding and obscure purposes of economic 
advancement and the exciting and spectacular purposes of 
military reinforcement, it is worth noting that actual spend- 
ing under the new programme during the coming fiscal year, 
much of it from past authorisations, is also expected to be 
up: Again, although country-by-country and even regional 
figures are being reserved for disclosure first to Congress, 
it is estimated that perhaps two-thirds of the new programme 
is intended for Asia. _ 

Senator George, who has received so many plaudits from 
the Administration recently for leading the Democrats to 
support its foreign policy, seems disinclined even, to get 
started on the new foreign aid measure in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which he heads. In both branches 
of Congress it is predicted that the Senate will make deep 
cuts. There are objections to beginning any new large 
programme for Asia, and voices are heard recommending 
elimination of all economic aid except a reasonable amount 
of Point Four. It is very plain that the announcement of 
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a British tax cut is going te work against the President's 
proposals in Congress. 

The plan as the President has submitted it represents an 
adjustment between what once seemed two fiercely incom- 
patible points of view in the government, the large visions 
of Mr Harold Stassen, who has been administering the 
programme, and the budget-balancing preoccupations of 
Mr George Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr 
Stassen would argue that the total request for funds comes 
very close to what he wanted. There are elements of 
economic philosophy in the new programme, however, 
which indicate that Mr Humphrey really had things more 
his way. Among them are a sturdy faith in the self-reliance 
of poor and backward nations in Asia and an admitted 
emphasis on loans rather than grants. According to the 
President : 

The major responsibility must necessarily lie with the 

countries themselves. At best, foreign capital as well as 

foreign aid can only launch or stimulate the process of 
creating dynamic economies. 

The idea that it is the primary responsibility of recipients 
to help themselves is carried over from Europe without, 
however, considering how well it may work in Asia ; yet the 
vast efforts at capital formation which characterised the 
early Marshall Plan in Europe do not seem to enter into 
the Asian scheme. Mr Humphrey obviously has made his 
point that Europe, which had an economic system, wrecked 
though it may have been, is different from Asia, which must 
create one ; right though he may be, the point does not 
seem to have been consistently applied. “Wisdom and 
economy . . . cannot be achieved through speed” is the 
new maxim. The President’s $200 million Asian Economic 
Development Fund is to be dealt out in driblets over several 
years. Two hypothetical examples show how: to increase 
trade between Japan and India the President might advance 
funds to one or the other temporarily short of credits ; or 
he might spend some to bring out more private investment, 
in an activity like that of the Indian industrial bank. 


* 


The striking thing about the President’s plan to move 
the operating end of foreign aid into the State Department 
is his declaration that this reflects public recognition that 
foreign aid is a continuing and integral part of American 
international relations, Congress ordered the independent 
Foreign Operations Administration to go out of 
business by June 30th. While the President wishes to 
make its function permanent, the agency will necessarily 
lose status in its new position. It will no longer have 
special representation in the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council. The director, yet to be chosen, of the 
new International Co-operation Administration, must by 
presidential specification be a man of stature and opera- 
tional experience, but he will report to the Secretary of 
State, not to the President, although his autonomy may 
perhaps be enhanced by the accident of Mr Dulles’s 
freely admitted dislike of administrative burdens. The 
change re-establishes around the programme the “ aura of 
authority ” for the State Department which was sought by an 
earlier reorganisation under the Democrats ; the concept 
was consciously adapted from the relation of the British 
Foreign Office to operating arms of government in its field. 
In administrative efficiency, and policy, the change promises 
little difference. 
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A President’s Sixth Sense 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has put a final . 


lick 
his Secretary of State’s bright new approach Com. 
munist China. The President made it crystal clear ‘har this 
is not just a diplomatic move but a national policy. snd tha 
it will be sustained against pressure from the Ch nese jp 
Formosa and from their Republican friends in the Uniteg 
States. The essence of the new approach is the A nericap 


willingness to discuss a cease-fire in the Formosan straits 
and, later, other broader questions directly with the Com. 
munists without the presence of Nationalist repres: 

The only condition is that nothing which affects the 
of territory in the area or the claims of the National 
of the United States will be debated behind their bac \s 

Senator Knowland has, of course, already rushed, with 
cries of “ Munich,” to save General Chiang Kai-shek from 
being downgraded. But many other Republicans agree with 
the Democratic view that advantage must be taken of 
Chou En-lai’s readiness to negotiate, provided that it turns 
out to be sincere and that he is prepared to renounce the 
use of force. It was Senator George of Georgia, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
once again pushed the Republican Administration along a 
positive road. He made it certain that Mr Dulles, on his 
return from his holiday, would repudiate the stiff and fumb- 
ling statement which was the first official reaction to the 
heartening news from the Afro-Asian conference. 

This reaction was all the more disappointing since some 
encouragement of this sort was what Washington had 
already been hoping for as a result of the conference. In 
the more optimistic atmosphere that has recently prevailed, 
the visit to Formosa of Admiral Radford and the Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Far East was being interpreted as 
evidence not that hostilities were about to break out in the 
straits but that General Chiang Kai-shek was being induced 
to accept a truce and probably to evacuate the offshore 
islands. | 

As Mr Eisenhower pointed out at his press conference, 
the Chinese contribution to the relief of tension in the Far 


atives, 
clisposal 
t allies 


East and the Russian contribution—the Austrian treaty—to 
a similar relief in Europe have to be set off against the tense 
situation in Southern Vietnam. General Collins has just 


been giving Washington a first-hand report on this. But 
nevertheless the President, guided not by hard calculations 
but by his “sixth sense,” believes that the outlook for peace 
is now better than it has been for a long time. His faith in 
his sixth sense is widely shared. 


Less Margin for Error 


ESPITE warning lights flashed by the Federal Reserve 

Board, the New York stock market has climbed t« new 
heights. Last January, after fourteen booming months. the 
board had increased by 10 per cent, to 60 per cen. the 
minimum margin that the purchaser of shares is required t0 
put down in cash. But after a brief setback, the marke! 
resumed its rise and on April 22nd one of the most signifi- 
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cant indices of share prices reached th: hi_hest point since 
October 16, 1929. Loans by New York banks to brokers 
and dealers to finance purchases of non-government securi- 


so reached the highest level ever recorded and buying 
of sl on credit has continued to increase. In view of 
the velopments, it was not surprising that the Federal 
Reser: Board again increased margin requirements by 10 
per «ont a buyer will now have to cover 70 per cent 
of bh rchase in cash. 
It id be wrong fo see in this second successive flash 
of t uber light a symptom of fear, or an admission that ° 
statistical resemblances to 1929.are ominous under 
jifferent conditions. The general business outlook 
is re ing. Companies such as General Electric, United 
Stat ibber, Union Carbide and General Motors—all of 
itional “ pace-setters”°—have announced record 
for the first quarter of this year and high expecta- 
the future. 
heless, there are indications that certain factors, 
edit—particularly for housing and construction— 
-ontinued speculative tone of the stock exchange, 
iching. This coincides with the principal findings 
Senate Banking Committee, whose chairman, Mr 
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Fulbright, stated only last week that Wall Street was again 
indulging in excessive speculation. The highway code— 


enforced by the Securities and Exchange Commission—is 
sound, but the cars are large and tend to accelerate too 
rapidly. Whether the caution of a slightly higher margin 


requirement will slow them down is doubtful. Prices in 
the last few days suggest that traffic is still gaining speed. 


Round One to the Railways 


New York 


W HAT is clearly the most controversial in the series 
of Cabinet Committee reports prepared for—but not 
et en \dorsed by—the President recommends some daring 
Changes in United States transport regulations. Originally 
‘ded as a comprehensive review of the entire field of 
‘tansport policy, including federal government regulations 
‘or railways, road haulage, shipping and airlines, and federal 
ald lor the construction of highways, waterways and air- 
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ports, the report has been whittled down until it is’ now 
concerned almost exclusively with the conditions under 
which the railways should compete with other forms of 
transport. The morasses of highway finance and civil avia- 
tion subsidies have been sidestepped, and the committee, 
having already stubbed its toe on almost every government 
department, has also abandoned several of its most unpopular 
first thoughts on the assistance that should be provided for 
the railways. But in the shadow that remains there is still 
enough substance to delight the railway managements and 
provoke the most venomous opposition from the road 
haulage and shipping industries. 

The committee’s statement of general principles is a 
model of economic reasoning. The growth of “ pervasive ” 
read and air competition, it feels, has made an anachronism 
of detailed regulations imposed at a time when the railways 
had a virtual monopoly of both freight and passenger trans- 
port in the United States. Instead, there should be an 
“increased reliance on the competitive forces of rate- 


making” and federal regulation of transport should be 
reduced to the “minimum consistent with the public 
interest... .” The Interstate Commerce Commission, which 


has acted as a board of directors superimposed on railway 
managements, should be relegated to the more humble 
position of referee. Since, of all forms of transport, the 
railways have been the most closely regulated, it follows 
logically that in any general easing of federal controls they 
should benefit the most. The wrath of the trucking and 
shipping interests has been aroused not only because, in 
their view, the powers left to the referee would be inadequate 
to protect them against discriminatory practices by the rail- 
ways, but also because the new freedom for the railways is 
to be accompanied by additional restrictions on road and 
water haulage. 


* 


The growth of competition in transport, which forms the 
basis: for the committee’s recommendations, can be clearly 
demonstrated. Calculations of the exact statistical changes 
differ but, according to one source, the railways’ share of 
freight traffic has dropped from 63 per cent in 1939 to 
51 per cent in 1954. By contrast, the share of the road 
transport industry has increased from 10 per cent to Ig per 
cent during the same period. And although air freight, 
which has also been expanding rapidly, still carried last 
year only a minute fraction of the total volume of traffic, 
the airlines, like the lorries, get the cream of the high 
yielding freight, leaving the low yielding bulk traffic to the 
railways, barges and ships. 

In passenger travel the greatest impact of all has been 
made by the private automobile. But passenger travel 
by public transport has doubled since 1939, and the shift 
away from the railways has been even greater in passenger 
traffic than in freight, owing to the growing popularity of 
air travel. The railways, which had 68 per cent of the total 
passenger-miles (one passenger carried one mile) in 1939, 
now have only 46 per cent ; buses, by holding down fares, 
have just kept pace with the growth in total traffic ; and 
the airlines, which in 1939 carried only 2 per cent of the 
passenger traffic, are now responsible rof 25 per cent of 
the total. For the first time, in 1954, the airlines, who 
surpassed rail Pullman (first class) traffic in 1951, also sur- 
passed rail coach (the equivalent of third class) traffic, which 
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is two and a half times as important as Pullman. What 
particularly depresses the railways is that the popularity of 
the aeroplane is greatest for the long journeys that contribute 
most to rail profits. 


While conceding that part of the new pattern is a natural 
evolution of faster and more flexible forms of transport, the 
railways have always claimed that close government controls 
over rail rates, imposed when the railways had a monopoly 
but maintained after that monopoly has ceased to exist, give 
an unfair advantage to less closely regulated and to un- 
regulated forms of transport. They also claim, as they did 
in England, that while the railways must earn enough to 
cover all fixed costs, including right of way, the road haulage 
industry pays far less in petrol taxes and other taxes than 
its share of the cost of the highways ; that the barges are 
subsidised by government maintenance of the inland water- 
ways ; and that the airlines are helped both by mail subsidies 
and by federal aid in constructing airports. In rebuttal, 
opponents argue that the decline of the railways is the result, 
not of unfair treatment, but of inefficiency. 


It is against this background that the Cabinet Committee’s 
detailed recommendations must be judged. Frankly favour- 
ing the railways, the report cites as justification the defence 
needs of the nation. With their reserve capacity for expan- 
ding service without additional investment, the railways, the 
committee feels, are more valuable to the country in war- 
time than large fleets of privately owned lorries. The rail- 
way companies should, therefore, be strengthened by various 
means, but mainly by allowing them greater flexibility in 
setting competitive rates. Flexibility would be achieved by 
reducing the time-lag in government approval of new rates, 
and curtailing the ICC’s powers to suspend new rates on 
the complaint of a competing carrier ; by giving up the 
practice of fixing, in effect, specific rates for the railways, 
and confining the ICC’s role to the setting of reasonable 
maximum and minimum charges; by abandoning the 
requirement that rail rates for long’ distances must not be 
less than the sum of the intermediate rates ; and by per- 
mitting the railways to offer incentive rates for large volume 
shipments when a lower charge is justified by savings in cost. 


* 


Road hauliers take little comfort from the fact that the 
railways would still be forbidden to engage in road transport 
or from the injunction to the ICC to guard against “ unjust 
discrimination or undue preference” in prescribing “ just 
and reasonable ” minimum and maximum rates. The com- 
mittee defines unreasonably low rates as “ rates that fail to 
cover the direct ascertainable cost ” of the service. 
crucial point is the contribution to be made towards fixed 
costs. For, in allowing low rates where necessary to meet 
competition, the ICC has already abandoned its former 
requirement that fixed costs must in all cases be covered. 
Further relaxation of this rule, it is charged, would give 
the railways a “ hunting licence ” for selective rate-cutting 
to eliminate their smaller competitors. Water carriers, 
especially the ships that ply between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic coasts, are harder hit by the long and short haul 
provision. Transcontinental rail rates now permitted by the 
ICC are already low enough to divert to rail much of the 
prewar seaborne traffic ; complete freedom to cut trans- 
continental rail rates further (while keeping up intermediate 
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rates where there is no seaborne competition) would leaye 
the intercoastal shipping trades little chance of survival, 

The next step is for the President to decide what recom. 
mendations, if any, he will send to Congress, which mus 
then decide whether to act on them as a package or. as has 
invariably been done in the past, by piecemeal legislation ; 
in any case nothing is likely to be done this year. Mean- 
while the road haulage and shipping lobbies are reputedly 
mobilising “halt the lawyers in Washington ” in order to 
ensure that the committee’s report meets the same fate as 
have many similar proposals in the past. The: burial of a 
report advocating hard competition rather ‘than soft would 
be cause for regret. But even the staunchest economic 
liberal must deplore that the committee has failed to come 
to grips with the need for a fully integrated transport policy, 
and for the consolidation of the administrative responsibili- 
ties at present distributed between half a dozen different 
government agencies, 


Immigration Politics 


HE brusque dismissal of Mr Edward Corsi, who had 

come to Washington at Mr Dulles’s request to serve 
as special adviser on immigration problems, has unleashed 
a political storm. It was set off by the inherent contradic- 
tions and personal feuds that bedevil American immigration 
policies and by the political struggle between the Democrats 
and the Republicans for control of the key state of New 
York. In 1953, the Administration obtained from Congress 
approval of the Refugee Relief Act under whose terms the 
United States was, by 1956, to admit 209,000 refugees, 
escapees and orphans in addition to the regular immigra- 
tion quotas. Unfortunately, this measure was hamstrung 
with all the “.security ” features of the notorious McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act and was placed under the authority 
of Mr Scott McLeod, a State Department official known 
for his restrictive views. By December, 1954, less than 70 
genuine refugees had been admitted under the new pro- 
gramme. In the face of mounting criticism, Mr Dulles 
invited Mr Corsi to speed up the process. 

From the start, Mr Corsi conflicted with Mr McLeod— 
many of whose staff have a distinguished background in 
police work—and with Representative Walter who had no 
desire to see more than a trickle of new immigrants. After 
ninety frustrating days, Mr Corsi was dismissed. But unlike 
other public servants who have suffered a similar fate, he 
fought back and testified angrily before a hastily summoned 
subcommittee on refugee problems of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. His testimony revealed that, although the 
time allotted for the admission of the non-quota imm!- 
grants is half over, and although $7 million has been 
spent, only 30,000 visas have so far been issued and 
of those less than 1,500 apply to bona-fide refugees. The 
latter, he argued, are being “ investigated to death.” Mr 
McLeod, on the other hand, pointed out with considerable 
justification that his hands were tied by existing regula- 
tions and that the Refugee Relief Act conflicted with 
immigration laws. President Eisenhower has indicated that 
he will support Congressional efforts to improve the Act 
and that he is dissatisfied with its present working. 
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Nickel alloys for longest life at high 
temperatures; for certain special 
atmospheric conditions; for furnace 
constructional work. 


“ Nichrome ” V for longest life at 
temperatures up to 1,150° C; 
“ Nichrome ” for temperatures up 
to 950°C; other alloys for less 
exacting conditions. 
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ised and often critical requirements. 


Nickel-manganese for supports, 
grids, and lead wires; special 
alloys for a variety of efficient 
joints between metal and glass. 


Alloys of the correct physical 
properties and temper to meet 
manufacturing requirements in cen- 
tre and side electrodes; and such 
as special strip for stamping out 
multi-point discs for aircraft plugs. 


Very fine wires from 0.002 in. (0.05 
mm) downwards in various alloys, 
such as “ Nichrome” V, “ Nich- 
rome,” “* Karma,” *“* Advance,”* and 
Pure Nickel, for specialised appli- 
cations. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM Number 11 in a series 


‘ 
Eons GOOD WORKER has a feeling for the tools and materials 
of his trade, whether chisel or bulldozer, wood, steel or concrete. 
That is how Irene Smith feels about her accounting machine. It 
answers to her will unerringly and at lightning speed. She handles 
it with an artist’s pleasure. 

Irene is in charge of a number of these machines and a team of 
operators whom she has trained. They work at head office, record- 
ing each week the wages and income tax payments of many 
thousands of men on contracts all over the country, and calculating 
all adjustments due. This centralised system, always punctual and 
exact, relieves the site cashiers of much arduous work and ensures 
that the men’s accounts are in order wherever their jobs may take 
them. 

Irene’s team and their intricate machines, and the men on the 
sites with their heavy plant, are all parts of one organisation working 
for one purpose—to get construction completed efficiently and 
on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 
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In any case, Mr Corsi’s dismissal has proved to be 
political | dynamite. -He is a very rare combination—a man 
of Italian background with a distinguished record in 
Republican polities in New York. His ill treatment in 
Washington and his account of the Administration’s im- 
migrsion policies are certain to anger New York’s large 
and iafluential foreign-born community. In particular, 
th vuld help the Democrats to re-elect Senator 
Li n, a perennial liberal who is now seeking to oust 
M Leod and his “ security gang.” Paradoxically, there 
at ; that Mr Corsi’s vigorous attitude to the immigra- 

igle was not unconnected with the possibility that 
elf would stand against Mr Lehman in 1956. Now 
een jettisoned by his own party, and last week, with 
glee, Governor Harriman appointed him to the 
ited New York State Committee on Refugees. 


\utomation in the Office 


New York 


|ANT computers, the electronic brains that first awed 
G ind amused American television audiences by wrongly 
predicting election results, are now marching inexorably into 
business offices. These “high velocity electronic data pro- 
cessing systems ” have already been installed in more than 
forty large organisations. Best thought of as a system of 
as Many aS 2§ interconnected machines, each complex has 
at its heart the big computer which performs numerical and 
logical calculations at a speed of 8,000 or more a second. 
oupled to this- central computer are the “input” and 
itput ” machines which feed the brain with prior instruc- 
tions and data on magnetic tape, and which receive and 
record its answers. The limits to a computer’s capabilities — 
and they are eritical—are set by man’s ability to translate or 
sramme”’-a-problem into the ultra-simplified symbolic 
‘uage ” that a machine can operate with. But already 
there are firms that act as specialised consultants to busi- 
and which analyse their problems in terms capable 
of being electronically solved. 

\s the computer systems are expensive—the Univac, for 
example, costs $1 million to buy and $30,000 a month to 
-the user must achieve a substantial saving in clerical 
labour to make automation economic. The minimum saving 
ured has been estimated at 125 to 150 “ girl power dis- 
ement,” or an equivalent saving in the rental of old-style 
punch-card machines. So far, the major achievement of 
Computers is their capacity to save time on routine opera- 
But in the future it is hoped that they will aid in 
- management control.” Rapid sales analysis and forecast- 
ing. market and operations research, and more effective con- 
‘ro. of production and inventories may be accomplished 

ccctronically in the not too distant future. 
_ This raises a number of difficult questions, one of which 
is the problem of how large a business must be before it 
Can operate a computer economically. For although special 
~vmputing centres are available to those who cannot afford 
2 2 full-time time installation, the advantage of the 
br cer fitm is certain to be increased by its readier access to 
‘omprehensive electronic intelligence. Another great bogey 
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is that of the technological unemployment that may result 
among semi-skilled white-collar workers. Not everyone is 
qualified to become an electronic expert with a degree in 
physics. Nor is there in existence, as yet, a computer that 
can beat’a roulette wheel. 


Purse Strings and Hustings 


N a country where politics involve the use of mass media 
I of communication, long-distance travel and flamboyant 
advertisement techniques, getting elected takes an ever 
increasing amount of money. Ostensibly, the costs of an 
American election are still regulated by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925 and the Hatch Act of 1939. Accordingly, 
the national committees of the two major parties are limited 
to spending $3 million, candidates for the Senate must not 
spend more than $25,000, and $5,000 is the maximum 
allowed for a candidate standing for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Individual contributions towards the election 
of any single Congressman, moreover, are limited to $5,000. 

In reality, these provisions have been continuously 
evaded both by the public and by the parties and candidates 
themselves. The laws are so loose that in many states only 
a fraction of the campaign costs have to be reported and 
primary campaigns—in which both parties choose their 
respective candidates—are not reported at all. By distri- 
buting their expenses among “ citizens’ committees,” 
politicians can draw a totally distorted picture of their 
campaign budget. Finally, an individual wishing to give 
more than $5,000 can attribute his donations to various 
members of his family or mal. them in the name of 
friends ; dufing the 1954 congressional elections in Dela- 
ware, for instance, fourteen persons bearing the name of 
du Pont contributed $51,500 to various Republican candi- 
dates and committees. 

In deciding to review: the entire problem of election 
finances, Senator -Hennings, chairman of the. Senate 
Privileges and Elections, Subcommittee, termed existing 
regulations “ unrealistic, inadequate and antediluvian.” A 
survey of the 1954 figures prepared by the Congressional 
Quarterly bears him out. Officially, it cost $13.7 million to 
elect the 84th Congress, but in fact total expenses may 
have been twice that amount. In the little state of Rhode 
Island, for example, the unsuccessful Republican contender 
for the Senate spent a total of $105,255, and in the contest 
for the lower house, in the 6th district of New York State, 
the defeated Republican candidate spent nearly $34,000. 
Unofficial estimates, moreover, suggest that the Republican 
and Democratic national committees spent. nearly $i9 
million and $7 million respectively in a non-presidential— 
and hence less expensive—election. year. 

Mr Hennings is hoping to bring regulations more into 
line with realities. He urges reports on the costs of primary 
campaigns, a closer scrutiny of committees working for 
various candidates, and a general increase in the amount of 
money which a party and its candidates can spend and 
receive. With television networks and charter airlines 
warming up for the 1956 campaign, it is time for Congress 
to discard the aura of “ false respectability ” disguising the 
cost of a modern election. 
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India Tackles Social Equality 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


N R DHEBAR, the president of India’s ruling party, 

the Congress, recently denounced the spending of 
more than £4 10s a week as a crime against Socialism. 
He was not joking; he is not irresponsible; he was criticised 
neither by his fellow-politicians nor by the press. The reason 
is that in India socialism means equality, equality means 
economic equality, and economic equality means equality 
of income, not just equality of opportunity. Not many are 
prepared to go quite so far as Mr Dhebar; but Mr Dhebar 
goes virtually uncriticised, because what he said is recog- 
nized as only the logical conclusion of what nearly every- 
body believes. There is at the moment a committee of the 
Congress party considering whether a ceiling should be 


placed on incomes; a ceiling on salaries in private business’ 


was recommended in a recent report of the Estimates Com- 
mittee of Parliament ; and the Taxation Enquiry Commis- 
sion (the equivalent of an English Royal Commission, and 
composed mainly of senior civil servants and economists) 
has reported in favour of a ceiling on all incomes of 30 times 
the average income or, in other words, £2,700 per annum 
after tax. 

The first steps were taken in the last budget, with its 
steep imcrease in tax on higher incomes; the Finance 
Minister has made clear his preference for sharply progres- 
sive taxation rather than a ceiling. But he has also made it 
clear that there is more to come. In a country where only 
one out of every 500 pays income-tax, incomes which are 
very modest by English standards are reckoned as high. 
A man who earns the {10 a week of an English workman 
is well up in the middle class ; the maximum for a govern- 
ment servant in the State of Travancore-Cochin is £18 a 
week. Once the idea of a ceiling is accepted, whether it 
be attained directly or through high taxes, it is unlikely to 
stay at the Taxation Enquiry Commission’s {£2,700 a year. 
Already the salary of government servants, for instance, 
is being eroded in a way which will give the highest civil 
servant in India’s richest State, Bombay, only just over 
£2,000 a year ; and that is all that will be given to the chief 
design engineer at Bhilai, which will one day produce a 
million tons of steel a year. The chief electrical engineer 
at Bhilai, or a mere secretary to the Bombay government 
will get a maximum of only £1,620. It is widely feared 
that it is figures of this order that the government will 
have in mind when it fixes its ceiling (or steepens its taxes). 

In the countryside equality is to go further still. Ceilings 
are to be placed on land-holdings. States vary in their 





ideas ; West Bengal has talked of 25 acres, the United 
Provinces of 30, Hyderabad of a farm giving an income of 
£270 per annum ; the exact level varies with the pressure 
on land and the yield that can be got from it. But it is 
unlikely that once this reform is complete, many farmers 
except market gardeners and growers of sugar-cane, will 
be able to make more than, say, {£10 a week. 

It is against this background that one must place the 
Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Bill, which now awaits 
the President’s assent after being passed by the upper 
house on April 20th. Its purpose is to make it possible 
for the State to regulate the use of property without 
paying any compensation at all, and to acquire property 
without the amount of compensation given being justiciable, 
as it has been hitherto. Mr Nehru has made it clear 
that the State has no intention of confiscating anything ; 
and the Supreme Court would doubtless hold the payment 
of purely illusory compensation to be a fraud upon the 
Constitution. But Mr Nehru has also made it clear that, 
while market value will be paid for individual bits of 
property taken over—for a road widening for instance— 
the State will not and cannot pay the full price when the 
acquisition is part of a major measure of social reform. The 
cultivator will not get full value for his land above the 
ceiling, any more than the zemindar got full value for his 
rights. The bigger the man, the less the percentage of the 
full price he can expect to get ; otherwise, Mr Nehru argues, 
the “haves” will remain “ haves” and the “ have-nots,” 
“ have-nots.” 

None of this is likely to touch the foreign investor. He 
is not a big man whose riches upset the equality of Indian 
society. Mr Nehru has called the Communist suggestion 
that he should be expropriated a “degrading idea.” But 
it will touch the foreign resident in India. It is difficult to 
make exceptions for him without creating jealousy amongst 
Indians ; yet if he is to be made equal in India, his income 
will clearly have to be reduced below what he can gc! at 
home. To this discouragement must be added the austenty 
of Indian life. The Bombay government wants prohibition 
for foreigners ; in more and more States it is impossible 
to get beef ; the film censorship is the world’s most prudish. 
Obviously it is going to be more and more difficult te get 
foreigners to come to India unless they are very young of 
on very short contracts. But this does not worry Inc.an 


(Continued on page 391) 
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MONTH ago, at the beginning of the spring flush of 

books, the board of Simpkin Marshall Limited—the 
largest firm of book wholesalers—announced that it had 
been compelled to cease trading, and at a meeting of the 
” creditors held on Monday the deficiency to unsecured 
creditors was put at about £475,000. It would be an exag- 
geration to say that this announcement has dealt a blow to 
the trade as severe as Simpkins itself experienced on one 
night in 1940, when bombs destroyed its premises and stock 
of six million books. Nevertheless, the decision has imme- 
diately put some publishers in an awkward position and, if 
resuscitative measures are not applied, may seriously affect 
the retail selling of books. 
1 The recent Simpkins bomb was a delayed action one, 
: It was last November that the board told the associations 
2 of the publishers and the booksellers in confidence that the 
company would have to cease trading unless it was enabled 
to do so on better terms than it had up to then been allowed 
and had itself allowed to booksellers. In the following 
months, members of both associations voted by large majori- 
ties in favour of the reconstruction of Simpkin Marshall, and 
the Publishers Association set up a special committee to 
negotiate a scheme for carrying on Simpkins on a co-opera- 
tive basis. The committee’s efforts had not been successful 
by the end of March, but there is still a chance that they 
may bear fruit in time for Simpkins to start another life. 
(n the meantime, the receivers have announced that book- 
llers’ Orders will where possible be fulfilled from the 
7 company’s very considerable stock of books. 
| Some booksellers, with regular customers and with a 
| pretty good idea of what their sales of a particular 
will be, order direct from publishers and rarely use the 
service of a wholesaler. The extent to which others do so 
cepends largely on the size and nature of their particular 
orders. Suppose, for instance, that someone is moved by 
reading The Observer to ask for Sir Harold Nicolson’s fancy 


‘ry ww ft? Cp Ff 


‘or the week ; and that sémeone else is persuaded to buy a __ 


different book by Mr Cyril Connolly's review in the Sunday 

| limes ; ahd that X, Y and Z are each attracted by three 
more books reviewed in their favourite weeklies. It is an 
expensive burden for the bookseller to send off several 
different orders to as many different publishers every day ; 
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The Tale of Simpkin Marshall 


even more laborious for each publisher to despatch and 
invoice single copies to booksellers all over the country ; and 
laborious again for booksellers to open and check several 
different parcels. Apart from libraries’ purchases and 
school textbooks, the book trade is almost entirely based 
upon the requirement of single copies, and, as a rule, each 
book (and each is a separate business) finds a particular 
customer only once. Therefore, while the bookseller can- 
not, for financial and physical reasons, be expected to carry 
a stock of anything like all the books published, he must 
be prepared to order large numbers of individual items. 
Since some 19,000 new books and reprints are published 
every year in Britain by some hundreds of firms of pub- 
lishers, the ability to order and supply in bulk through a 
wholesale organisation is a great saving to bookseller and 
publisher and enables the customer to receive his book 
more promptly. : 

But if wholesaling is so important to the book trade and 
if, as is generally admitted, Simpkins provided a’ well-run 
service, why was the company umable to pay its 
way ? The reason given by the board and by the accountants 
is insufficient margins for trading in the home market, from 
which it was making losses at the rate of about £6,000 a 
month—its export trading was run at a profit. As a rule 
the wholesaler in the book trade receives from the pub- 
lishers the same discount as they offer to retailers (which 
varies according to the type of book and the number of 
copies ordered) with im addition a certain percentage 
(usually 10 per cent) of the selling price. In theory, the 
wholesaler can fix his own terms of supply to his bookseller 
customers ; but if he departs too far from traditional dis- 
counts, they will go to another wholesaler offering them 
better terms or else order direct from the publishers. If 
he offers less favourable terms than the publishers, the book- 
sellers will accept them only if they find the wholesaler’s 
service advantageous in other respects. 

There can be no doubt that booksellers have found 
Simpkin Marshall’s service worth while. In fact, after the 
accountants had made their report, the company tried to 
stem its losses by reducing its terms to booksellers—and 
immediately secured a 20 per vent increase in orders from 
the country trade. But this was evidence of goodwill, not 
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The Tale of Simpkin Marshall 


MONTH ago, at the beginning of the spring flush of 
[ books, the board of Simpkin Marshall Limited—the 
largest firm of book wholesalers—announced that it had 
been compelled to cease trading, and at a meeting of the 
creditors held on Monday the deficiency to unsecured 
creditors was put at about £475,000. It would be an exag- 
geration to say that this announcement has dealt a blow to 
the trade as severe as Simpkins itself experienced on one 
night in 1940, when bombs destroyed its premises and stock 
of six million books. Nevertheless, the decision has imme- 
diately put some publishers in an awkward position and, if 
resuscitative measures are not applied, may seriously affect 
the retail selling of books. 
The recent Simpkins bomb was a delayed action one, 
[t was last November that the board told the associations 
of the publishers and the booksellers in confidence that the 
company would have to cease trading unless it was enabled 
to do so on better terms than it had up to then been allowed 
and had itself allowed to booksellers. In the following 
months, members of both associations voted by large majori- 
‘s in favour of the reconstruction of Simpkin Marshall, and 
: Publishers Association set up a special committee to 
negotiate a scheme for carrying on Simpkins on a co-opera- 
e basis. The committee’s efforts had not been successful 
the end of March, but there is still a chance that they 
may bear fruit in time for Simpkins to start another life. 
the meantime, the receivers have announced that book- 
lers’ orders will where possible be fulfilled from the 
mpany’s very considerable stock of books. 
Some booksellers, with regular customers and with a 
pretty good idea of what their sales of a particular book 
| be, order direct from publishers and rarely use the 
vice of a wholesaler. The extent to which others do so 
pends largely on the size and nature of their particular 
lers. Suppose, for instance, that someone is moved by 
iding The Observer to ask for Sir Harold Nicolson’s fancy 
‘rc the week ; and that someone else is persuaded to buy a 
Julterent book by Mr Cyril Connolly’s review in the Sunday 
‘:mes ; and that X, Y and Z are each attracted by three 
nore books reviewed in their favourite weeklies. It is an 
“spensive burden for the bookseller to send off several 
different orders to as many different publishers every day ; 
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even more laborious for each publisher to despatch and 
invoice single copies to booksellers all over the country ; and 
laborious again for booksellers to open and check several 
different parcels. Apart from libraries’ purchases and 
school textbooks, the book trade is almost entirely based 
upon the requirement of single copies, and, as a rule, each 
book (and each is a separate business) finds a particular 
customer only once. Therefore, while the bookseller can- 
not, for financial and physical reasons, be expected to carry 
a stock of anything like all the books published, he must 
be prepared to order large numbers of individual items. 
Since some 19,000 new books and reprints are published 
every year in Britain by some hundreds of firms of pub- 
lishers, the ability to order and supply in bulk through a 
wholesale organisation is a great saving to bookseller and 
publisher and enables the customer to receive his book 
more promptly. 

But if wholesaling is so important to the book trade and 
if, as is generally admitted, Simpkins provided a well-run 
service, why was the company unable to pay its 
way ? The reason given by the board and by the accountants 
is insufficient margins for trading in the home market, from 
which it was making losses at the rate of about £6,000 2 
month—its export trading was run at a profit. As a rule 
the wholesaler in the book trade receives from the pub- 
lishers the same discount as they offer to retailers (which 
varies according to the type of book and the number of 
copies ordered) with in addition a certain percentage 
(usually 10 per cent) of the selling price. In theory, the 
wholesaler can fix his own terms of supply to his bookseller 
customers ; but if he departs too far from traditional dis- 
counts, they will go to another wholesaler offering them 
better terms or else order direct from the publishers. If 
he offers less favourable terms than the publishers, the book- 
sellers will accept them only if they find the wholesaler’s 
service advantageous in other respects. 

There can be no doubt that booksellers have found 
Simpkin Marshall’s service worth while. In fact, after the 
accountants had made their ‘report, the company tried to 
stem its losses by reducing its terms to booksellers—and 
immediately secured a 20 per tent increase in orders from 
the country trade. But this was evidence of goodwill, not 
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of a genuine increase in the demand for 
books. Booksellers, in fact, have been so 
chronically overstocked in recent years 
that they recently had to have recourse 
to a National Book Sale to clear their 
shelves. Unless the public buys more 
of the present vast output of S, 


retailers cannot place larger orders with 


the wholesalers ; and if the wholesaler 
has (like Simpkins today) no retail out- 
lets, he cannot increase his turnover to 
the extent necessary to meet his in- 
creased costs, which consist largely of 
wages for a skilled labour force. 

The increase in wages since 1939 has 
far outstripped the increase in the price 
of the average book, yet publishers are 
reluctant to raise their prices again. At 
the moment they appear instead to be 
exploring the possibility of setting up a 
co-operative organisation to take the 
place of Simpkins. This, modelled per- 
haps on the Bestelhuis at Amsterdam, on 
which the 1948 Book Trade Committee 


| reported favourably, would concentrate 
| all the single copy orders from book- 


21s. net | 


sellers in a nhon-profit-making concern. 
The Bestelhuis acts as a clearing house 
for the despatch departments of the 
various publishing firms. By collecting 


| together different consignments for the 


same bookseller, it effects considerable 


| Savings in the cost of transporting books. 


eeepc ANN tt ete Oe CC CCL en 


It does not fulfil all the functions of a 
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wholesaler because it does not carry 
stocks. Housed in the same building, 
however, and working in co-operation 
with it, is the Central Book House, jn 
which publishers deposit a number of 
copies of all their publications, these 
remaining the publishers’ property so 
that the Book House incurs no !o:s on 
books remaining unsold. It deducts 
from the publishers’ accounts 9 pe: cent 
and adds 3 per cent or 4 per cent on 
its account to booksellers; and this 
income of 12 or 13 per cent of it: turn- 


over is enough to cover its 
though it does not allow any pro! 

The Book Trade Committee did not 
recommend the immediate adoption in 
this country of a co-operative wholesale 
organisation on the lines of the Book 
House (though it did not rule i: out 
altogether), partly because of the exist- 
ence of Simpkins and other wholesalers 
and partly because it would have to be 
housed in such an immense building. 
Thus, as things are, the publishing trade 
seems likely to try to achieve a co-opera- 
tively run packing and despatch organisa- 
tion for single copy business. Bur even 
a co-operative concern would have to 
cover its costs. It is far from certain 
that whatever emerges from the new 
ruins of Simpkins will not have to be 
established on the basis of a higher 
average price for books. 


is 


Mild Revolutionaries 


THE SECOND 
1889-1914. 


By James Joll. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 213 pages. 18s. 


Ps book tells the story, part noble 
and part ludicrous, of men who 
tried to bind the workers of the world 
into an international organisation that 
would throw capitalism over and build a 
new society in its place. Many of their 
sentiments seem admirable today ; cer- 
tainly they were less ferocious than their 
enemies thought at the time, and one 
of the International’s main problems 
was to extricate itself from the clutches 
of destructive fanatics. Yet once the 
tussle with the anarchists was over it 
was hard for the International to find 
much common basis for action among 
its members. Economic development 
varied immensely from state to state ; so 
did the degree of liberty available to 
socialists to state their views ; so did the 
complexity of socialist party organisa- 
tions. The empire of Russia, vast as it 
was, contained few factories, and the 
Russian socialists who stayed at home 
had to grapple with interminable divi- 
sions among themselves as well as an 
active and hostile police ; while in highly 
industrialised Germany, as Mr Joll says, 
More and more the Social Democratic 
Party formed a world of its own, a 
society within the state, which absorbed 
the interests, energies and imagination of 
its members, while its leaders acquired 
a mythological status usually reserved, in 
England at least, for the royal family. 
Mr Joll has not much to say about 
the socialist side of the International’s 


INTERNATIONAL 





work ; this is hardly surprising, for the 


prospects of real er for any socialist 
party before the Great War were remote 
indeed: He touches, of course, on the 


incessant quarrels between moderates 
and extremists, and points out how 
Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg drew the 
correct lesson from the abortive Russian 
revolution of r905—“ not that revolution 
at the end of an unpopular war would 
fail, but simply that it must be better 
organised and led.” His book is much 
more rewarding on the International’s 
attempts to deal with the central 
problem of relations between ercat 
powers in its day: the problem o! pre- 
venting a heavily armed peace ‘rom 
turning into a disastrous European war. 
He shows deftly how the sowalst 
leaders, like all humanitarians, det*sted 
war; how willingly they would ‘ave 
diverted the vast sums spent on a: nies 
and navies into more beneficial ©.2n- 
nels ; how they toyed with the pr icct 
of a universal general strike, to stop ny 
European ict at the outset: nd 
how, in the end, this project was © 'n- 
doned, and the International coll: °s«d 
in pathetic failure. National enthus -.™s 
triumphed over humanitarian long: -s ; 
the men who were to have struc« i0 
unison marched away in discor! ‘© 
shoot each other down, in the holo. st 
Engels had predicted as long ago as '°"7 

This short and weighty book 's 
best of all on the personalities of ‘'¢ 
simpliste and engaging orators “0 
headed the movement. —— oe a 

ips apart, Mr has uced 4 
ee Guay aaah at historical 
compression. 
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Origins of Diplomacy 
RENAISSANCE. DIPLOMACY. 


tt Mattingly. 
323 pages. 25s. 


HAROLD NICOLSON once 
sested that much of the disrepute 
lomacy is due to the fact that it 
d Europe via the Italian city 
Mr Mattingly’s invigorating book 
tudy of this formative phase, 
the origins of modern diplomatic 

ies in the Italian city states of 

r Middle Ages~and examining 
fusion and development of those 
gues in the European states of 

-enth and early seventeenth cen- 

The first and major innovation 

t of the resident embassy. Mr 
‘ly’s main theme is to trace the 
n of this Italian invention by the 
r powers in the sixteenth century, 
, that it was the essential unit 

leveloping and increasingly pro- 
| diplomatic services. The value 

erest Of this study are greatly 

d by the skill with which Mr 

ly relates the growth of diplo- 

nstitutions to the changing 
between the powers, and by 

d sense which prevents him from 

ng his conclusions by pressing 

» far. 

; in the half-century following 

nch invasion of Italy that the 

diplomatic techniques were 
and developed most rapidly. 

id of Aragon deployed resident 

; against the greater military 
1 of France and combined a small 
‘{ professional experts into the 
ungs of an organised diplomatic 

One of Ferdinand’s bishops, 
induce Austria to make war on 

, stated candidly that he placed 
ject “higher than the safety of 
mmortal soul.” So enthusiastic an 

ince of the new _ professional 

*s Was unusual, and much com- 
ted casuistry was devoted to recon- 

diplomatic practice with older 
lards of honour and morality. But 
deological conflicts of the later 
‘nth century further corroded what 
ined of the older conceptions of 
macy. Ambassadors now engaged 
nspiracy, plotted with subversive 


iovements, bribed, spied and cor- 


Mattingly analyses carefully the 
rent aspects of professional diplo- 
y: embassy routine, ciphers, courier 
ces, the conventions of diplomatic 
unity and the growth of foreign 
> archives. At the same time he 
s the sources too well to claim 


' development was continuous or to 


eal the inefficiency and incom- 
ace resulting from the administrative 
<nesses, financial chaos and political 
‘bility of the European courts. In 
carly sixteenth century a knowledge 
inon or civil law was considered 
intageous to an ambassador, but 


‘ the arts of the courtier came to be 


nore important qualification. Inade- 


‘¢ stipends irregularly paid made the 
‘er expensive in an age of growing 





ostentation. Chanceries were lazy and 
erratic in their use of ciphers: when 
they did encipher dispatches they used 
a predominantly substitutional method, 
though aware of its vulnerability. 
Chapuys used the same cipher for 
twelve years, and later in the century 
the Spanish ambassador at Prague used 
the same cipher for twenty-seven years. 
Mr Mattingly’s account of how Gon- 
domar’s dispatches, with their black 
record of Spanish successes in corrupt- 
ing the English court, were for years 
Systematically intercepted and  de- 
ciphered by the English ambassador in 
Madrid makes an interesting parallel 
with “ Operation Cicero.” 

Mr Mattingly’s book is not merely 
instructive but also stimulating, for he 
is always seeking explanations and is 
suspicious of the easy ones. He does 
not allow the writings of Machiavelli to 
distort his account; and he observes 
with justice that “it is not certain that 
Erasmus and Contarini, Luis Vives and 
Thomas More were any less typical of 
their era than Ferdinand of Aragon or 
Niccolo Machiavelli.” Again, when 
seeking an explanation of the weakness 
of diplomacy in the early seventeenth 
century, he places more emphasis on 
the failings of administration than on 
the dramatic shifts of policy in the 
hands of royal favourites. Occasionally 
he lapses into artificial antitheses, ex- 
aggerating the unity of medieval 
Christendom and over-dramatising its 
break-up in the sixteenth century. But 
these lapses are few. Mr Mattingly’s 
attractive and lively style together with 
his unpretentious tone should not dis- 
tract attention from his careful thought 
and patient research, particularly with 
regard to the Spanish archives of this 
period. 


Battle of Beliefs 


WHEN IRON GATES YIELD. 
By Geoffrey T. Bull. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 254 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a much more unusual book 

than might be expected. Nowadays 
we are, sadly, becoming familiar with the 
harrowing tales told by men who survive 
Communist captivity.. As the grim evi- 
dence piles up, we are coming to accept 
“brain-washing” and extorted “con- 
fessions” as being as commonplace as 
in the worst days of the Inquisition. 
But Mr Bull provides a more direct, and 
more striking, link with the days of bitter 
religious wars and persecutions. A 
lonely Protestant missionary in Tibet, he 
did not flee when the Chinese Com- 
mumnists marched in, but calmly rode to 
meet them, hoping against hope that he 
might be able to continue his mission. 
For the Communists, however, it was 
enough that he was a foreigner and a 
staunch Christian. He was arrested, 
taken to China, and spent over three 
years in political prisons, under repeated 
threat of death and enduring other tor- 
ments no less frightful. 


His accounts of these prisons is horri- — 


fying ; recalcitrants lived in chains arid 





The Russian 


Revolution 1917 

A Personal Record 

by N. N. SUKHANOV, Edited, abridged 
and translated by Joel Carmichael 
from ‘ Zapiski o Revolutsii’. 

A unique eye-witness account of 
the entire Russian Revolution by 
a man who, while politically 
unaffiliated, was inside the move- 
ment that has given rise to the 
present Soviet regime. Long 
suppressed in the U.S.S.R. 
because of its anti-official 
character, it gives an account 

of the revolution which is the 
antithesis of the mythology 

now accepted. Illustrated. 

42s. net. READY 12 MAY 


Science and 
Christian Belief 


BY C, A. COULSON 

Professor Coulson is concerned in 
this book with the relation between 
traditional Christian belief and 
the picture of our universe as it 

is revealed by modern science. 

He reaches the conclusion that, 
properly understood, science is 
essentially a religious activity. 

8s. 6d. met. READY 26 MAY 


Shorter Oxford 


English Dictiona 
On Historical Principles 
Prepared by William Little, 


H. W. Fowler, and Jessie Coulson. 
Revised and edited by C. T. Onions. 


A new impression, with a com- 
pletely revised and reset Addenda, 
will be issued in April. Printed 
on thinner paper, it is bound in 
one volume only. This does not 
mean that the S.0.E.D. will be 
unwieldy (or difficult to read), 
the single volume is no larger 
than one of the previous two- 
volume edition. Demy 4to, 
2,538 pp. £5.5s. net. 


WORLD’S CLASSICS 

Two new medium volumes (6s. net 
each) have just been published: 
Father Brown—Selected Stories by 
G. K. Chesterton. 

Introduced by Ronald Knox. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 
Translated from the Greek by 
T, E. Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia). 


Introduced by Sir Maurice Bowra. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SPRING BOOKS 


in the Drink 
RALPH BARKER 


True stories of airmen who came 
down in the sea and survived. 
‘An absorbing picture of grimly 
heroic conduct’. Daily Telegraph 
‘Gripping in their realism and 
stirring in their revelation of the 
measureless endurance of man’. 
Belfast Telegraph Illus. 12s 6d 


The Mountain 


and the Molehill 


HONOR CROOME 
‘As delightful as it is intelligent 
... lf only she would write novels 
more often.’ New Statesman 
‘Radiates intelligence’, Observer 

12s 6d 


Lord Minimus 
PETER TOWRY 


‘I have loved an historical novel 
about a dwarf. . . . His book is 
really funny’. Nancy Spain 
‘Entirely enjoyable’. 


Birmingham Mail 12s 6d 


) CHATTO & WINDUS 


VP A PAO 


The Labour Government 
& British Industry 
1945-1951 
By ARNOLD ROGOW & 
PETER SHORE 


A fresh and original study of the 
most critical domestic problem of a 
Socialist Government, namely its 
relationship with private industry. 


In Preparation. About 18s. net 


Growth and the 
Balance of Payments 
A symposium reprinted from the 


Bulletin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics. 


Sewn. 10s. 6d. net 


A GUIDE TO 
Parliamentary Papers 


by P. and G. FORD. 


What they are How to find them 
How to use them 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Broad Street, Oxford 
BASIL BLACKWELL 








handcuffs, hysterically harassed, day in 
and day out, not only by their captors 
but by other prisoners so broken that 
they adopted the attitude locally known 
as “hit others, elevate yourself.” Each 
prisoner had to spy on the others ; many 
were near to madness, and some reached 
it; long solitary confinements were 
exchanged only for overcrowded cells 
and the diabolical process called the 
“squeezing toothpaste” technique, 
whereby prisoners drove each other to 
false and futile confessions of imaginary 
“ crimes.” 

Totally incommunicado, denied all 
news from the living world except for 
floods of propaganda, robbed even of his 
Bible and forbidden even to pray, Mr 
Bull yet managed, by extraordinary 
efforts, to keep both his sanity and his 
faith. His faith was, and is, as steel- 
hard as that of his tormentors ; he has no 
doubt that Christ bore him through his 
ordeals and that the prayers of fellow 
Christians won him his freedom. His 
story is the more fascinating as a study of 
battle, on cruelly unequal terms, between 
two strict beliefs ; but, although a most 
valuable, and a most precise and sober, 
account of Communist methods of 
destroying men’s minds, it does not 
suggest how those methods can be re- 
sisted by free men whose faith is less 
absolute than Mr Bull’s. 


University Town 


PORTRAIT OF CAMBRIDGE. A 
Selection of Photographs by A. F. Kersting 
with text by Bryan Little. 
Batsford. 96 pages. 25s. 


HIS is a beautiful picture-book. 

The Master of Pembroke, in his 
foreword, quotes the distinction that was 
drawn at least three hundred years ago, 
that while Oxford is a university in a 
town, Cambridge is a town in a univer- 
sity. The town, perhaps, is nothing very 
special, an ordinary Fen-country market 
town. But Mr Kersting’s photographs 
show—to many people who thought they 
knew their alma mater they will show 
more fully than ever before—what a 
beautiful university it is. What is there 
at Oxford (the reviewer, his loyalty re- 
awakened to enthusiasm, is tempted to 
ask, meaning his question to be 
rhetorical)—what is there at Oxford—or, 
for the matter of that, anywhere—to 
compare with Great Court, with the 
fan vaulting of King’s Chapel, with the 
river front of Clare, with the President’s 
Lodging at Queen’s, or with the 
superb montage of the Backs? Until 
Mr Kersting takes some pictures of the 


other place, echo will only answer 
where. 


Mr Little’s historical and architectural 
commentary provides an admirable 
accompaniment, elucidating the pictures 
without overbearing them. He can find 
a kind word for nearly all the many 
architects who have built in Cambridge ; 


only Alfred Waterhouse is roundly 
condemned. 
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The End of the Affair? 


THE DREYFUS CASE: A Reas: 
By Guy Chapman. 


sment, 


Hart-Davis. 400 pages. 25s. 


ROFESSOR CHAPMAN has given 
an admirable rendering of the most 


exciting incident in modern history. 
Nothing can make the story casy to 
follow: the complications of leceit, 
counter-deceit and simple misunder- 
standing, coupled with the intricacies of 
the changing political background. are 
enough to tease the wisest brai But 
the tale comes out as clearly as 1: can, 
and is as enthralling as ever. 

The book is called a reassessment: 
and so it is, compared with the work of 


the deeply engaged writers of the time, 
who saw the case as an unambiguous 
fight between good and evil. But passions 
have faded and the element of muddle 
and self-deception has been clearer. The 
story which Professor Chapman tells is 
the one which most people nowadays 
would accept, one of stupidity and strong 
emotions, and above all of the log- 
arithmic growth of error when the 
actions of those in power are sheltered 
from criticism, publicity and the rule of 
law. Confusion multiplied unti! the 
skilled minds of the civil courts were 
applied to the case ; and then it crumbled 
into dust. And from all the vast 
accumulation of lies, fraud and intrigue, 
none of the principal actors gained any- 
thing at all. 

The most puzzling episode of the 
whole story is its start. How could any 
intelligence service, however badly 
chosen and however little under control, 
be so stupid? Later on, when al! con- 
cerned were committed to defending 
their positions, one act led almost in- 
evitably to the next. But at the start, 
when they believed (wrongly, as it turned 
out) that there was a spy in the War 
Office, how could they be satisfied by 
picking on one man and considering the 
case closed, without taking any sicps to 
see whether the leak of information had 
been blocked? Stupidity and lack of 
method is one answer; but antisemitic 
prejudice is certainly another. Pro! cssot 
Chapman is at pains to show that a! that 
stage there was no widespread ant- 
semitism in France. This may be s0, 
but one or two officers in the War Office 
were antisemites, and that was enough 
to fire the train. The initial blunder 
might never have been made if the 
principal actors had not, by mere chance; 
been Alsatians, and thus either a Jew oF 
more inclined than most Frenchmen to 
antisemitism. 

“ Not about little things but from little 
things. .. .” Great changes in French 
political life came from the Affair, which 
Professor Chapman analyses briefly and 
clearly. But by then Dreyfus himself 
was fading into the background, and 
what the author calls the “ Dreyfusian 
revolution ” might have occurred, under 
another name and by different staz°s, 
but without much essential difference, if 
Dreyfus and Esterhazy had ncver 
existed. “ 
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trom a Watchtower 
HERETICS AND RENEGADES. 


By | Deutscher. 


Han Hamilton. 228 pages. 15s. 


[ . time we knew more about the 
[ i of the biographer of Stalin and 
_and here in these essays is at 
the beginning of Mr Deutscher’s 
elation. Whether he is to be 
ied as a heretic or a renegade, or as 
ist be a matter of opinion ; but 
clearly moving towards a Mon- 
position, into what he calls a 
:-tower.” There he can sit, snug 
smug, “watching the cold war 

d smiling sadly that the warriors 


be have no sense of historical 
inalogy. Perhaps he would like them to 
pause a moment, lean on their swords 
and say, “ This is where we came in.” 
Certainly he wants everyone to realise 


most ex-Communists are mainly 
concerned with self-justification, “ the 


most dangerous motive for any political 
’ Mr Deutscher wants to range 
1 with Jefferson, Goethe and 
Shelley, who refused to choose in their 
time between the Holy Alliance and the 
N onic idea. 


This aspiration makes him here and 
rather priggish ; but there is no 


denying his mastery of the technique of 
political intelligence and diagnosis, or his 
ibility to illuminate and stimulate. The 
first essay is a devastating attack on 

‘ted Stalinism” among ex- 
Communist intellectuals. The second is 
1 moving and imaginative fable of the 


a Polrugarian Minister, people’s 
racy in miniature. The third is 
1 penetrating study of the limitations of 
Orwell’s vision of 1984, in which the 
historian denounces the novelist as a 
“simple-minded anarchist.” 
Here we move on to more solid but 
ess interesting historical fare: a 
il tribute to Mr E. H. Carr’s His- 
Soviet Russia, a comparison of 
French with the Bolshevik Revolu- 
i study of Trotsky’s indictment 
Stalin and of mid-century Russia. 
ihen come two. sections showing 
author as a skilful and well- 
imented Sovietician, standing up 
nly for his thesis that Russia is now 
thing with the spirit of change and 
we must look warily for the signs 
Bonapartism may be the only answer 
revo.t against Stalinism. 
We have had recently from historians 
‘ral volumes in which articles and 
views have been casually flung together 
a macédoine of essays. Mr 
cutscher has been more careful, and 
; book can and should be read in his 
vn well-contrived sequence. It reveals 
1 powerful mind, a growing charitable- 
hess and a remarkable feeling for the 
subtleties of a language learnt in middle 
‘ce. The Marxism is still there, but 
modified and developed in a manner 
hat would not be tolerated in Russia. 
v hat we want from Mr Deutscher is a 
study of British political history, an 
Sessment of the strength of the society 
which he has found it possible to erect 
‘aS Watchtower. 
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Books for men 
Freya Stark 


introduces : 


ROSSANO 


A true story of the Italian Resistance 


GORDON LETT 


“ A fine story and well told.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





“It is, in its modest way, an epic.” 
12/6 net FREYA STARK 


@ RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


SKY 
HIGH 


MICHAEL GILBERT 


“Michael Gilbert is now way 
ahead of all other thriller writers.” 


1OAN WERNER LAURIE in - 
Good Housekeeping. 10/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Publishers of ‘Katherine’ and ‘Soldier of Fortune’ 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


A Memoir 


J. B. MORTON 


J. B. Morton (‘‘Beach- 
comber’’ of _ the Daily 
Express) here gives us a 
record of thirty years’ 
friendship. These personal 
reminiscences produce a 
lifelike portrait of Belloc 











in all his brilliance, and 
with all his endearing 

N eccentricities. 

\ Frontispiece 12s. 6d. net 
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| IAN 
| FLEMING 


Author of Casino Royale, Live & Let Die | 
Moonraker | 
A third James Bond adventure... | 
‘In Moonraker he has another spec- | 
tacular gamble with fate. To those | 
interested, Ian Fleming administers | 
stimuli with no mean hand. James’s | 
companion is as smashing a lovely as__f} 
any predecessor in the role, the villain | 
as sulphurously infernal, the declara- | 
tion of war as dramatic. “Astonish | 
me!" the addict may challenge; Mr. | 
Fleming can knock him sideways.” 
SCOTSMAN 10s. 6d, 


CONYERS 


READ 


Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen 
Elizabeth 


Combining sound scholarship and a 
gracefully easy style, he presents one 
of the most fascinating and dramatic 
periods in English history as seen 
through the eyes of William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley. Jilustrated 40s. 


GARRETT 
| MATTINGLY 


} Renaissance Diplomacy 


' 
1 ‘I do not think it possible to praise it 
m ©too highly... his creative and original 
mind is at work in every paragraph; 
mM his prose—clear, ironic, dignified— 
HH ©could not be bettered. Mr. Mattingly 
™ ©6©brings to the history of Europe from 
| thefifteenthtotheseventeenthcentury 
| 
| 
t 
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a remarkable freshness of vision. 


SPECTATOR Frontispiece 25s. 


| LESLIE 


| HOUSDEN 


The Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children 


Part one describes the conditions of 


22 ————— 
TT ST 


squalor under which certain classes 
previously raised their children; part | 


two studies similar present conditions, 
and part three makes practical pro- 





| 
| 

posals for their improvement. This 
j ~=well-documented book is of engross- 
ing interest and is bound to be widely 
discussed. 28s. 


RALPH VOLNEY 


| HARLOW 


| The United States 
| From Wilderness to World Power 
j | This is one of the most readable texts 


available. Illustrated 50s. 
| all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPES~= 
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Spring Books 


The Irish 
and Catholic Power 
Paul Blanshard 


Irish Catholicism examined in detail 
as an example of the Church’s 
political and social policy in a 
Catholic republic. By the author 
of Freedom and Catholic Power. 18/- 


But We 
Were Born Free 


Elmer Davis 
Compared in The New Yorker to an 
exciting bobsled run, these essays 
against the limitation of free think- 
ing in America are witty, profound 
and stimulating. 15/- 


Preludes to Life 


Theodor Heuss 
The early memoirs of the President 
of the Federal Republic of Germany: 
a delightful picture of boyhood in a 
small South German town with a 
liberal tradition, 15/- 


The Woman 
in the Case 


Edgar | ustgarten 
The conduct of four famous murder 
trials analysed by the author of the 
BBC’s series, Prisoner at the Bar. In 
each of the cases a woman played a 
leading role. 10/6 


A Cure 
for Serpents 


Alberto Denti di Pirajno 
Recommended by The Book Society 
The. reminiscences of a doctor in 
Africa: a travel book cum auto- 
biography which stands out because 
of the interest of the material and 
the writer’s charm. _ Illustrated. 
June. 16/- 


Trial 


Don M. Mankiewicz 
Recommended by The Book Society 
The novel which won the $10,000 
Harper Prize in the United States. 
A swift-moving and gripping story, 
based on a murder trial. May. 12/6 


Write for our list: 12-14 CorlisleSt. W1 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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Badges of Class 


ENGLISH SOCIAL DIFFERENCES. 
By T. H. Pear. 
Allen and Unwin. 318 pages. 18s. 


HE effects—tragic and comic—of 

social class on raw humanity must 
have provided half the material of 
British novelists for a hundred years 
and nine-tenths of the material of 
politics for the last fifty. A vast social 
bouleversement has occurred in that 
period ; the ideal of the classless society 
has been set up; yet class distinctions 
still impregnate everyday life. Indeed, 
so infinite are the gradations of class 
manifestations that no satisfactory 
definition of any one “class” can be 
made ; nor does Professor Pear do more 
than criticise those that have been 
attempted. He is concerned to trace 
the ramifications of class consciousness 
in accent, idiom, gesture, manners, 
etiquette, food, games, clothes, and 
habits generally—the day to day realities 
behind the word itself. 


The result is a book packed with 
realistic detail but curiously inconclu- 
sive. Mr Pear avoids judgments ; he is 
after a perfect dissection of the creature. 
He offers, for example, T. S. Eliot’s 
views on whether culture is possible 
without class, but not his own; he 
examines the whole question of class 
education in almost perfect detachment, 
though he ends by quoting with 
approval Professor Brogan’s conclusion 
that 


England will not be a full, or anything 


like a full, democracy as long as one of 
the kindliest and most united pe. 


hie 
pie im 


the world is internally divides in 4 
fashion that impoverishes the 1 tional 


life. 

But the picture that emerges from 
Mr Pear’s survey is not one im- 
poverishment but rather of luxuriance. 
English society at every level secins to 
make an art of class distinction, of 
should one say of class self-exprission, 
The art is practised no less sedulovs!y 
if perhaps more subtly—becaus« large 
income differences between socia! «trata 
have been reduced. The lesson this 
entertaining, if at times diffuse, book is 
perhaps that all the trappings of class 
will remain when the last vestiecs of 
financial or even educational justific:tion 
for them have vanished—which w.!! be 
a bitter disappointment for the procgres- 
sives who (one cannot help feeling) are 
secretly far more incensed by the trap- 
pings than by differences in actual 
income. Until they can remove the 
social cachet from rugby football, put 
yachting in the same category as bull- 
baiting, and standardise the calibre of 
trouser-legs, they will not have the 
classless society they wish to impos 


Professor Pear’s book, however, sug- 
gests that this is not the sort of society 
the British are particularly anxious to 
have. -As in so much else, they are 
empirical: there should be less snob- 
bery, but no ruthless expropriation of 
it. In the phrase of a precisely identi- 
fiable class, a little of what you (ancy 
does you good. 


v— 


Uncommon Letters 


POET AND PAINTER. 

Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott and 
Anthony Bertram. 

Oxford University Press. 295 pages. 30s. 


nN 1910, when Gordon Bottomley was 
thirty-six, a common friend sent him 
a copy of one of his plays in which Paul 
Nash, then aged twenty, had drawn an 
illustration. Bottomley, was impressed 
and sent him a letter of encouragement. 
This was the start of a correspondence 
that lasted, with some interruptions, till 
Nash’s premature death in 1946. 

The correspondence is mostly con- 
cerned with painting in general and with 
the two men’s work—and more with 
Nash’s work than with Bottomley’s. 
There is a background of personal news, 
but rather little about other people— 
partly because they seldom met and lived 
different lives; but partly, one feels, 
because the two men and their wives, 
in their relations with each other, sufficed 
to themselves. 

The period up to the first war, when 
Nash was greatly influenced by 
Bottomley and when the correspondence 
is most continuous, is the best of the 
book. Later, as Nash developed on his 
own lines, and as his busy life interrupted 
the correspondence, it loses continuity 
and one sees a smaller part of Nash; 
but the deep warmth of feeling between 
the two men lasted to the end, and they 


never lost their common interests. One 
of the best things in the book is an ex- 
change of letters on the pre-Raphac'ites 
(an early point of contact) in 1941. 

Nash was a natural letter-writer. | lis 
thoughts and feelings poured out casily 
and unconvehtionally, without in!)bi- 
tion, helped by sketches (of which some 
are reproduced). Yet one does no! sce 
so much of him as of Bottomley. (ne 
has a vivid picture, not of the whole 
man, but ofthe particular thoughts ind 
moods evoked by the process of siti 
down to write to Bottomley. Nash’: 
the letters of a man who never has ('¢ 
enough to do ali he wants 
Bottomley’s of a man, confined by 
health, who has time enough to th 
and only lacks the strength to do wii 
he wants. is letters contain more 
himself, and what emerges is heroic 
man constantly suffering who remo» 
even-tempered, wise, cheerful an¢ 
humorous; fully formed when ‘< 
correspondence starts and almost 0 
changed throughout it. He and Nas 
both write about what interests Nash ; 
and that is mostly painting, in whi 
Bottomley had a profound interes, 
backed by wide knowledge and technic.' 
understanding. 

The book, which is well produced and 
discreetly edited, is addressed to t) 
general reader. ‘One need not be 
specialist to find it fascinating. 
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‘he Political Economy 


of Art 


IN BRITISH INDUSTRY: 
entury Survey. 
icl Farr. 

University Press. 


370 pages. 


OST a century has elapsed since 
kin delivered at Manchester in 
wo lectures, The Political 

of Art, containing profound 
1s on industrial art. 

\lichael Farr’s survey is largely a 
to one by Dr Nikolaus Pevsner, 
ippeared in 1937. This new 
iore comprehensive book is, 

Farr explains, an attempt to 
and evaluate the social, econo- 
iterial, and, in general, extra- 
ispects of the present state of 
| art in Britain. He has tackled 
portant theme thoroughly. His 
suld be read by educated business 
ecially those concerned with the 
ture of wares that come within 
‘ory of industrial art. 
readers who have long studied 
bject will learn much from Mr 
nguiries into the extent to which 
iffects various industries. He 
mportant foreign instances. 
ig to the firm established by 
»y Jensen, facile princeps in the field 
iern domestic silver, Mr Farr tells 
it “ accounts for 87 per cent of 
il export of the Danish silver in- 
He might firmly have drawn 
il which Jensen silver, Swedish 
ind similar successes point : that 
1g export trade in such outstand- 
ires can only develop from suffi- 
ippreciation in the home market. 
un, increasingly dependent on ex- 
r a living, must regard design as 
‘actor in the economy. 
e general standard of industrial 
ins dismally poor. There is still 
much truth in Ruskin’s lament : 
manufactures become base 

‘ no educated man set hand to 

Surveying design in different in- 
primarily those producing 
tic gear, Mr Farr has wisely 

ied from fulminating from a 
His dry strictures are examplified 
comment on wallpapers : 

dernistic (as distinct from modern) 
rns began to be used about 1930. 
| period designs were given up and 

iced by riotous pseudo-cubistic 

terns derived from German “ Expres- 
ism,” but devoid of the expressive 


ties which were that artistic move- 
U's raison @étre. 


‘ard-headed readers may complain 


Mr Farr has not told them what 


i design is. Nobody on earth could 


‘sh them with a verbal definition of 
‘csulting visual music, but Mr Farr 
‘cs shrewdly on what may be called 


philosophy. Referring to the wide- 


ccad reliance of radio designers on 
‘niture forms, he remarks that “a high 


dard of design in a radio set depends, 
upon its formal similarity to the pro- 


‘ucts Of another industry, but. upon the 


in which it embodies on the one 


hand the essential qualities of radio and 
on the other the spirit of the age in 
which it is created.” 

‘The book’s ramifications are inevitably 
wide. Space does not permit of com- 
ment on what Mr Farr has to say about 
art schools or the education of manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer. A 
treatise on such a theme could hardly 
afford to be badly presented. The Cam- 
bridge Press has sustained its high 
reputation, and the many excellent 
illustrations constitute a pictorial en- 
cyclopedia of the subject. 


From Vulture to Cigar 


W.S.C. A CARTOON BIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by Fred Urquhart. 
Cassell. 255 pages. 16s. 


AVID LOW tells us that he has 
achieved posterity in one of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s immortal books as 
“a green-eyed Antipodean radical.” He 
had been naughty, provoking the great 
man by a shrewish observation on the 
British Empire into “ a passage of pleas- 
ing sound, the meaning of which was lost 
to me because I was otherwise engaged 
in looking at him.” 
How well Low looked will be remem- 
bered from his affectionate charcoal 
drawing of “ Winston” which he made 





SPRING BOOKS 7 


‘ nearly thirty years ago and which is 


reproduced below—one of the choicest 
contributions in this garland of 
cartoons collected in honour of the 


nation’s Grand Old Man In his 
illuminating foreword, Sir Harold 
Nicolson identifies. the symbols and 


stages of the career of “a most indivi- 
dual, intimate, lovable and provocative 
human being, whom the gods have 
delighted to abase and to honour and 
whom the caricaturists for the last fifty- 
five years have delighted to draw.” The 
vulture in the veldt needs Sir Harold’s 
note of explanation; this is the first 
symbol of a half-century series that pro- 
cessed from hats of odd: shape to brick- 
laying, painting, the V sign and the in- 
variable cigar. 

It is a catholic collection. One can 
compare the similarities of the Churchill 
as the German propagandists saw him 
during the war with the Churchill that 
the Russians present to the readers of 
Krokodil. One can perhaps detect some 
failure among the cartoonists to get the 
real measure of the man during the later 
years of his public life—as if he had 
transcended their power to taunt. But 
that is the fitting close in the career of 
one who in earlier years earned envy, 
distrust and hatred and invested himself 
in his maturity with the affection and 
gratitude of a nation and of a civilisation. 
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SPRING BOOKS 


ATSFOR 


Bre IRC NRL HT RRR 
PORTRAIT 
OF CAMBRIDGE 


A. F. Kersting and 
Bryan Little 


A remarkable album of 96 new 
photographs of University and 
City taken by a leading archi- 
tectural photographer and fully 
annotated by Bryan Little. 25s. 


WESTERN GERMANY 
Monk Gibbon 


This new volume in the Countries 
of Europe series supplies the need 
for an up-to-date guide for in- 
tending holiday-makers, now 
again visiting Western Germany. 
With 100 illustrations. 18s. 


THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF JAMES GIBBS 


Bryan Little 
The first biography and assess- 
ment of one of our leading 
British architects, designer of 
the Radcliffe Camera and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. With 36 
illustrations. 25s. 
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NEW BOOKS 
A FOOL 


ON WHEELS 
Barbara Toy 


A single-hand journey by Land- 
Rover from Tangier to Baghdad, 
enterprising, humorous and 
informative. Illustrated. 16s. net 


BAVARIAN 
FANTASY 


Desmond 
Chapman-Huston 


The tragic story of Ludwig II 
told in his own letters and jour- 
nals hitherto unpublished. [lus- 
trated. 25s. net 


SIX AGAINST 


TYRANNY 
Inge Scholl 


The moving account of a Munich 
Students’ revolt against the Nazi 


tyranny. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MURRAY 
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Life Among the Physicists 


ATOMS IN THE FAMILY, 
By Laura Fermi. 
Allen and Unwin. 283 pages. 18s. 


TOMIC scientists are temperament- 
ally very different from the popular 


idea of a boffin. They tend to be self- 
assured, sociable, and, because they deal 
with the fundamentals of matter, often 
have an earthy, tweedy quality which 
suggests they might have made success- 
ful farmers. Laura Fermi married one 
of the most famous of them all, Dr 


Enrico Fermi, when he was a young 


Italian physicist helping to build the 


newly established school of physics in 


Rome. Dr Fermi became interested in 
the behaviour of neutrons; he and 


his workers used a goldfish pond in 
the garden of the physics building to 
test their theories. In 1938 he received 
the Nobel prize for his work, using the 


money to emigrate with his family to 
the United States. With his know- 


ledge of neutrons’ behaviour, he and 
other physicists persuaded Dr Einstein 
to warn President Roosevelt about the 
possibility of constructing an atomic 
bomb. Fermi later built the first atomic 
pile in the world in Chicago in 1942, and 
produced a chain reaction in it which 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that a 
bomb was possible. He worked at Los 
Alamos on the bomb project and after 
the war went back to Chicago to start a 
fresh field of work on a new unknown 
type of atomic particle, the mesons. 


Exhilarating 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
By J. B. Morton. 
Hollis and Carter. 191 pages. 12s. 6d. 


«“ OBODY,” Dr Johnson declared, 

“can write the life of a man, but 
those who have ate and drunk and lived 
in social intercourse with him.” This, if 
not true, serves to remind us that there 
is a distinct literary kind, the memoir, 
the canons and prerequisites of which 
are not the same as those of formal 
biography. Mr Morton has written an 
admirable memoir of the mature Belloc, 
who was over fifty at the time of their 
first meeting. One cannot be confident 
that he would have written so good a 
life, had he attempted it. For the effect 
here is of a complex and disturbing 
phenomenon viewed in very short per- 
spective. It is as if Mr Morton had 
tumbled in on us, breathless and excited, 
crying “I’ve had a tremendous afternoon 
with a staggering person ; it was quite 
exhausting but wholly wonderful. Let 
me see if I can give you any sort of idea 
of what it was like.” 

And certainly the effort succeeds. We 
may not feel as enthusiastic as does the 
narrator contemplating his astonishing 
friend. We may suspect that a man 
liable to sing all through his meals (par- 
ticularly “the kind of song which 
required roaring”) or to announce “I 
will now compare human life to a river ” 
and at once carry out his intention in 
a copious «rhetoric; who _ insisted 


that the more ridiculous Oxford dons 
os 


There he died a few months ago 
Mrs Fermi has written a M:. Dale’s 
Diary of life among the physic 


ue ists 5 but 
she is a civilised and witty wonan, and 
her account of early married |j/« leaves 


a sharper and more accurate impression 
of the psychology of the men of the new 
science than more learned and soberer 
accounts might do. 

Her description of life at Lo: Alamos 
with the bomb is, however, more 
disappointing. The nearness of the 
events and personalities seems to have 
cautioned a curb on her lively sense of 
observation and reduced her narrative to 
a series of innocuous vignettes of life in 
the Mexican desert. The frustrations. 
and tedium of living in wartime on the 
atomic research stations away from all 
normal forms of society are glossed over, 
Nor does she refer to the most difficult 
moral problem that faces the modern 
atomic scientists, the tension created 
among men dedicated to the pursuit and 
dissemination of truth by the continued 
corrosive secrecy that spreads beyond 
their working hours and into their family 
life. Mrs Fermi tells of her predicament 
one evening in 1942, when she gave a 
small party for workers in the atomic 
laboratories and one by one the guests 
congratulated her husband—for what 
she did not know. That was the day on 
which the atomic pile had run for the 
first time, the crowning moment of her 
husband’s achievement. 


a 

Companion 

actually do walk sideways; who was 
invariably “not one companion but 
several,” allowing “never a dull 
moment” and “whipping you up the 
whole time,” taking you to no harbour, 
city or hamlet without “at once begin- 
ning to talk about what had happened 
there”; who could, moreover, never 
relax but must always be planning tme- 
tables, dispatching telegrams or scrib- 
bling rhymes: we may suspect, to our 
shame, that this exuberant personality 
would have been too much for us. 

At the same time we are convinced 
that, measured up to, the friendship ol 
Hilaire Belloc must indeed have been 
wonderful, and that all his grumbling 
and his gloom before the present 
spectacle and future prospects of western 
civilisation held for those who under- 
stood him nothing depressing or tccious. 
Indeed we can see how he spread 
exhilaration, not merely among his 
acquaintance but among a large body of 
readers. “A clean wind blew through 
his books,” Mr Morton says finely, “and 
he made it possible to believe tat 4 
professional writer could lead a large and 
romantic life.” It was a life the pro- 
tracted close of which was much 
shadowed by bereavement, disappoint 
ment and the consciousness of fuiling 
powers. But Belloc remains in Mr 
Morton’s narrative a figure of Jarge 
dignity rather than of pathos—an 
Englishman, as indeed also a Frenchman 
and a European, in the great tradition of 
Catholic chivalry. 
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Poet’s Self-Portrait 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


By W. B. Yeats. 
Macn 599 pages. 21s. 


N beautifully printed book are 
| 1S ed the several autobiographical 


lies that Yeats wrote between 1915 


stuc es 
and I< The actual record of his life 
doe go beyond 1923, and no 


hithet unpublished material is in- 
Jyded ; but it is pleasant to have in a 
Q lume all that Yeats chose to tell 
the public about his life. 

He was too proud and fastidious a 
man to write the kind of autobiography 
that resembles a confession. The strong 
fund of reserve that made him, until his 
latest years, a rather impersonal letter- 
writer inhibited him as an autobio- 


mT. 
i 


erapher. What impelled Yeats to write 
about his own development was not 
a need to unburden himself, nor a 
craving for approval or admiration, but 


a conviction that he was a poet of integ- 
rity playing a significant part in the Irish 
literary movement. There is neither 
false modesty nor arrogance in his atti- 
tude, and his method of self-portraiture 
is always to relate, and sometimes to 
subordinate, his own figure to his human 
environment, 

People and places meant a great deal 
to Yeats. Few poets have made more 
direct use in their lyrics of their personal 
associations. In these memoirs his gift 
of retrospection is beautifully evident. 
Nothing is set down until it has been 

rooded over, seen in perspective and 
proportion. Not surprisingly, the most 
perfectly satisfying instalment of the 
autobiography is “ Reveries over Child- 
hood and Youth.” ; 

In spite of his reserve about his inti- 





mate concerns, Yeats spoke out frankly 
enough about the people he encountered, 
and his reminiscences of the Rhymers, 
of Henley, of Oscar Wilde, of Synge and 
Lady Gregory make “The Tragic 
Generation” and “ Dramatis Personae ” 
of capital importance to all who are in- 
terested in the literary scene at the turn 


of the last century. These pages abound 
in shrewd or compassionate analyses of 
personalities. Yeats had, too, the Irish- 
man’s flair for a good story, and George 
Moore in particular gave him oppor- 
tunities for scathing comedy. 

What these autobiographical studies 
especially reveal about Yeats himself is 
the tension that always existed in him 
between the dreamer and the man of 
acuon. Passionately concerned with the 
creation of poetry, constantly fascinated 
by the supernatural and the occult, he 
nevertheless: expended an enormous 
amount of time and energy on organis- 
ing and propaganda work. Occasionally 
we are allowed to overhear his own 
rel.ections on this tension, as in this ex- 
tract from a diary that he kept in 1909:— 

| cry continually against my life. 1 

dave sleepless nights, thinking of the 

‘me I must take from poetry—last night 

I could not sleep—and yet, perhaps, I 

must do all these things that I may set 

myself into the life of action and express 
not the traditional poet but that forgotten 
thing, the normal active man. 
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4th printing of 
the story of the 
‘Desert Rats’ 


Take These Men 
15s. 


One Man in 
His Time 


N. M. BORODIN 


‘The story of Dr. Borodin’s deci- 
sion to renounce Soviet citizen- 
ship takes up only the last three 
pages of his long and enthralling 
book’. The Times 





“Engrossing as a personal narra- 
tive, dealing with tragic issues yet 
abounding in incidental humour, 
the book is the more illuminating 
because Dr. Borodin indulges 
little righteous indignation on 
moral or humanitarian grounds.” 
—GILBERT THOMAS 


(Birmingham Post) 


‘His observations of contempor- 
ary neurosis in Russia are fascin- 
ating’.—V. S. PRITCHETT 


(The Bookman) 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 21s. 


Murder 
in France 


ALISTER KERSHAW 


Seven studies of murders com- 

mitted in France between 1850 

and 1940. 

‘An extremely exciting and stylish 

exploration of a territory quite 

unfamiliar to British readers’. 
—EDGAR LUSTGARTEN 


Illustrated 15s. 


Father’s 
Footsteps 


DAMON RUNYON, Jnr. 


Damon Runyon’s son delves into 
the past and, in drawing an inti- 
mate portrait of his famous 
father, reveals the tragic story of 
‘a house divided by a dark secret’. 








A HISTORY OF INDIA by Jj. C. 
Powell-Price. A comprehensive book 
covering the life, literature, arts and 
architecture of the whole sub-contin- 
ent from the earliest times up to the 
present day. 87 half-tone illustrations 
and 2¢ line maps. 


672pp 423 


THE VALUE JUDGEMENT by 
W. D. Lamont. The author is here 
primarily concerned with the question, 
‘What is the nature of the mental 
activity in which we attribute good- 
ness or value to things ?’ In his attempt 
to construct a theory of valuation 
Dr. Lamont is forced to conclude that 
certain of the basic laws of economics 
will not bear logical analysis. 336pp 25s 


Edinburgh University Press May 12 





EDUCATION & SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN TROPICAL AREAS by Margaret 
Read. The relevant application 
of social anthropology to educational 
problems is the theme of these essays 
by Professor Read, Head of the 
Department of Education in Tropical 
Areas, University of London, 8s 6d 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME by 
Ernest Campbell Mossner. The 
new definitive biography of the Scottish 
philosopher and historian. Two full- 
colour and 18 half-tone illustrations, 
bound in white buckram. 684pp 42s 


THE NORMANS IN SCOTLAND 
by R. L. Graeme Ritchie. The story 
of Scoto-Norman relations from their 
beginnings down to the year 1165, 
revealing the extent of the Norman 
contribution to Scottish life and cul- 


ture. Colour frontispiece. 516pp 
Edinburgh University Press gos 


36 PARK STREET 
LONDON Wi 
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* Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 
BARBARA WARD 

“Miss Ward’s style is clear and un- 
pretentious. . .. Her arguments .. . 
} are well-balanced, and the general 
reader will derive real instruction 
from what she says."— The Times 

‘A very rare and precious document.” 
—Time and Tide 16s. net 


Heretics 
and Renegades 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

Mr. Deutscher, himself among the 
heretics, has consistently opposed ex- 
Communist orthodoxy as vigorously 
as Stalinism. His new book is likely 
to promote keen interest and contro- 
versy about the problems of post- 
Stalinist Russia, and the motives of 
Stalin’s successors. 

Just published 15s. net 


The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great 


With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH 
“Her memoirs are as exciting as they 
are unique. —ANGUS WILSON 

(Spectator) 
‘An astonishing record.’—HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Observer) 
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2nd impression Illustrated 25s. net 


An Introduction to 


American Politics 
D. W. BROGAN 
‘He has given us in this book the 
most vivid and brilliant portrayal 
of American politics written in the 
twentieth century.’"—Political 
Quarterly 
2/s. net 


Conquest by Man 


The Saga of Early Exploration 
and Discovery 
PAUL HERRMANN 


‘For all whom the literature of travel 
and exploration has never ceased to 
fascinate, this book is like a dream 
fulfilied.’-—DANIEL GEORGE 
Book Society Recommendation 

30s. net 


Enter Sir Robert 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


A new Barsetshire book—as gay and 
amusing as ever. 12s. 6d. 


Violent Saturday 

W. L. HEATH 

A powerfully-written novel about a 
small town robbery, and its shatter- 
ing effect on the pattern of several 
lives. 

Book Society Recommendation 


aK 10s. 6d. 

m At Death’s Door 

My) LEO BRUCE 

S\\ “With his usual lively wit Mr. Bruce 
}) produces an expertly contrived exam- 

ple of the traditional whodunit.’— 

Scotsman 10s. 6d. 
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Fantastic King 


BAVARIAN FANTASY: The story of 
Ludwig I. 

By Desmond Chapman-Huston. 

Murray. 314 pages. 25s. 


AVARIA is the heart of old Ger- 

many—the Germany that Goethe 
championed against the deadly uni- 
formity which he saw coming: the 
Germany of small semi-independent 
duchies, with their courts and palaces, 
their libraries and art-galleries, their 
parks and opera-houses. Once an out- 
post of the Roman Empire, then of the 
Catholic Church, then of the western 
states against the Holy Roman Empire, 


finally drawn -through the fall of the’ 


Napoleonic Empire into the German 
Reich ; yet it still epitomised in Wurz- 
burg, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Rothen- 
burg, Augsburg, and above all its capital 
Munich, what is most lasting in the old 
German culture. It was a disaster for 
the rulers of this state when in 1806 the 
Elector Maximilian began, by leave of 
Napoleon, to call himself king ; for his 
successors had neither. the traditions of 
royalty nor the material forces to assert 
their independence in the troubled years 
that were coming ; their real life was in 
their rococo palaces, their family alli- 
ances, their patronage of art and music. 
There was too a strain of mental insta- 
bility in them, sometimes verging on 
insanity ; and it is this which, in the 
person of Ludwig II (1845-86) and his 
brother Otto, has more than once 
attracted the “ romantic ” biographers. 

Major Chapman-Huston, who had 
already published a number of books 
dealing with the history of Bavaria, did 
not live to complete the present work ; 
it has been edited by Osyth Leeston. 
But he had already, before the second 
world war, spent much time in the 
country, and was given access to the 
secret archives of the Wittelsbach family, 
mcluding private letters and diaries of 
Ludwig never before published. It may 
be too much to claim that “ no monarch 
has had such a detailed and fully docu- 
mented biography ” ; but at least these 
papers, particularly the “ Secret Diary ” 
of 1870 and the “scraps of paper” of 
1884, provide convincing proof of the 
mental deterioration which began in a 
broken engagement and ended in 
murder and suicide. Ludwig, a tall 
attractive young man, with his grand- 
father’s aquiline features, had a feminine 
strain in him (“ bisexualism” his bio- 
grapher calls it) which made him refuse 
marriage with his pretty cousin Sophie, 
and led to a series of passionate attach- 
ments to young men: much of the book 
is devoted to the silly or_ sentimental 
letters which passed between them. 
More creditable was Ludwig’s admira- 
tion for the much older Wagner. 


But there was something kinglike 
beneath the surface of Ludwig’s. sthool- 
girl schwarmerei. True, he made him- 
self unpopular by spending the crisis 
of Sadowa out of the country; but 
afterwards he praised the bravery of his 
Bavarian troops, and in 1870 was full of 
anti-French rather than pro-Prussian 


patriotism. Bisfharck must hay: |; 
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10) 
what he was Saying when he wr > ha 
“he always impressed me as ab siness. 
like, clear-headed ruler, full of thi: Ger. 
man national spirit.” The pir, of it 
was that Ludwig’s romanticis:;, the 
“fantasy” of solitary mountain walks, 
music and moonlight,  Lolengrin 
posturings, fairy palaces in the P »varian 
Alps, morbid confessions of sin, and 
hysterical resolutions of amendment, 
gradually undermined his moments of 
sanity ; he was forced to abdicate, put 
under restraint, and perished by ¢:own- 
ing himself and his keeper in the Jake at 
Schloss Berg. 

The story of Ludwig’s life makes 
melancholy reading ; nor is the manner 
in which it is told free from the fiam- 
boyancy of the “Secret Diary.” Yer 
we may agree with the verdict thar “we 
cannot fail to believe that such pro- 
longed and seemingly foreoidained 
spiritual, emotional, mental and physical 
agony as Ludwig the Second suffered 
will somehow, somewhere, be purged 


and assuaged. Meanwhile we dare 


—will not—judge.” 


not 


An Admiral Looks Back 


THE SEA HERITAGE. 
By Frederic Dreyer. 
Museum Press. 472 pages. 30s. 


HIS book is subtitled “A Six 

Maritime Warfare.” In th: 
atomic age such a study is badly n 
but this is no such thing. It 
of the memoirs of a distingu 


gunnery officer who joined the na\ 
1891, retired in 1939 and played a u 


part on shore in the Second World 
His hero is Jellicoe, whose flag « 
he. was at Jutland and who th 


highly enough of him to say thi 


him more than to anyone else wa: 


the gunnery efficiency of the © 


Fleet. Although enough ink to | 
battleship has been spent on | 
Admiral Dreyer fights the batt! 
again and does well to draw atten 
the vital night signals which we: 
transmitted to the commander-:! 
and which only. appear in the ; 
edition of the offieial history. Jc 
unpublished note on the errors « 
battle is perhaps the most ny. 
thing in the book, though the auth 


some pertinent remarks about the |! 


of aircraft priorities in the last w: 
It is a pity that a great deal of sc 


information extraneous to the au io! 


own experiences should have bec 


cluded by way of postscripts and a)! 
dices. Nor is the book’s appearanc' 
proved by the. author’s predelict« 


fancy typography: just as a mic 
man’s journal blossoms into | 
coloured inks: when he wish: 


impress, so retired admirals are «| ' 


har their readers in italics 
capi As for initial letters, it 's 


to have too much of this sort of th: 
“As CNAS I gave a somewhat ler 


address,, arid was followed by 
DNAD, the DGNDP, the DAM 
the ADNAD.” Ei 
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Cumpbr a@ put up 


a good case for Books 






Adaptable, roomy and ready for a variety of uses, 







Cumbrae Beokcases give constant pleasure wherever used. 


You'll love their craftsman built elegance, the smooth 







wax polish finish—and the shelves are adjustable. 


Singly or in groups they combine good looks with 








practical usefulness. 








Top left. 

VERTICAL with 

glass sliding docrs 
£17.1.0 





VERTICAL with 
two wooden doors 
£19.5.0 
HORIZONTAL 
with glass sliding 
doors £17.1.0 


Bottom lefi. 
JUNIOR with 
glass sliding doors 

£12.14.0 ‘ 
with wooden 





Kine different 






| 
| 
| 
| 










Designs + Three 
Different Woods 





ONLY BY 


HORRES OF GLASGOW 





fORRIS & CO’ LTD 147 Milton Street Glasgow CA. 
Street Regent Stree: London W.1 


FROM RECOVERY TOWARDS 








in OEEC Countries 


This diagram which shows the remarkable pro- 
gress made in trading and in industrial and 
agricultural production by the OEEC countries 








olume I 
52 pages 6s, 
ohume II 

S pages 6s, 


Obteineble from 
HER MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY OFFICE 


Deansgate Arcade Manchester 








doors £14.18.0 


Top right. 
HORIZONTAL 
with 4 wooden 
doors £21.9.0 


Bottom right. 

HORIZONTAL 
with two wooden 
doors £19.5.0 





« wan Yoel 
Economic ee 
Strength {eae 


NO Book 


(in the ordinary sense) 


This is the famous KEESING’S—a fusion of a Book and 


@ wakes fom the SIXTH REPORT OF a Periodical, ingeniously contrived to form a continuous ae. + eg 

SME DEEC which has just been published. “ living ” Reference Tool on Current Affairs—embodying o We 09h] 
the following characteristics :— - et ; i 
(1) The current Volume contains the records from Ist eae 
January 1955 to date (previous volumes are stil] available e . ss © ag 
for the past 20 years) and to this is added every week a ns) et i 


fresh supplement covering the latest developments all over 
the world— including any reports which you may have missed 
due to the London Newspaper strike 

(2) Its unique, alphabetical, cumulative Index is renewed 
26 times a year to afford instant access to every item in the 
volume. 

(3) There is no slant, no prejudice, just plain documentary 
evidence of established FACTS m Pelitics, Economics, 
Social Questions, compiled in scholarly manner without 
comment or interpretation. 


Many other aspects of KEESING’S will interest you. 
Just post the coupon below to obtain the full literature. 





Keesing’s Publications Ltd. + Keynsham ~-_ Bristol 
Please supply free details of your service. 


PBC sicrcittrcttmpcniticinenias 
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Maurice Dobb 


ON ECONOMIC 
THEORY 
AND SOCIALISM 


Papers and essays from one of our 
most distinguished economists, 
covering a wide range of subjects 
from a theory of wages and recent 
trends in economic theory to 
economic growth under the Soviet 
Five Year Plans and studies of 
Lenin, Marx, and Bernard Shaw. 


Out yesterday, 2!s. net 


R. K. Kelsall 
HIGHER 

CIVIL SERVANTS 
IN BRITAIN 


Coming soon, 25s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 








The Twentieth- 
Century Capitalist 


Revolution 
ADOLF A. BERLE, 3p. 


In this searching analysis the author, who 
is Provessor of Corporation Law at 
Columbia Law School, focuses attention 
on the corporation. His book represents 
the first complete overhauling of our 
concepts of capitalism since Adam 
Smith. 8s. 6d. 


* Two striking autobiographies 
A Victorian 
Boyhood 
L. E. JONES 


‘Great wit and charm’—The Economist. 
3rd large printing. 18s. 


Autobiographies 
W. B. YEATS 


* These memories are alive with people ’— 
The Times. Illustrated, 21s. 


MACMILLAN 











| Faber. 


| the 
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Wives and Writers 


| OLIVE SCHREINER: Her Friends and 


Times 


| By D. L. Hobman, 
| Watts. 


191 pages. 15s. 


| THE MEASURE OF MY DAYS. 


By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
394 pages. 2\ls. 


HESE books are about two women, 

outstanding in their country (South 
Africa) and in their generations, who, in 
character, have something in common: 
both intelligent, imaginative, agnostic 
and egocentric; both gifted with an 
intuitive awareness of political events ; 
and both suffering from a chronic 
nervous disease—one from asthma and 
other from insomnia. Olive 
Schreiner, of whom Smuts wrote: “She 
is a national possession, and the more 
one knows her, the more one reverences 
her ” was born in 1855 and died in 1920, 


_when the young Sarah Gertrude Millin, 
_ whom Smuts was to call his “‘Thucy- 
| dides,” was at the beginning of her 


career as a writer. There was thus a 
continuity in their evaluation of the 
South African scene, about which each 


| wrote a book of distinction. 


Miss Hobman’s admiration for Olive 
Schreiner was kindled when as a young 
girl she read “Women and Labour,” 
which she still considers “one of the 
noblest books which have ever appeared 


| in defence of feminism.” It is a pleasant 
| surprise that the biography (which also 


| 
| 
| 


includes competent thumb-nail sketches 
of Havelock Ellis and Edward Car- 
penter) is not distorted by hero-worship, 
but is an effective and balanced appraisal 
of a puzzling character, from which there 
emerges a woman of great gifts but little 
concentration, driven by a stubborn and 
erratic temperament and inhibited by 
physical suffering. Her “The Story of 
an African Farm,” written when she was 
a young governess in a Boer family on 
the veldt, was a world success. She was 


| acclaimed as a poet, prophet and pioneer, 





but all that she subsequently wrote, apart 
from “Women and Labour,” were 
volumes of “ Dreams,” “ Allegories ” and 
“Stray Thoughts.” 


When she was almost forty she 
married a man eight years her junior, on 
the understanding that he would take 
her name. She found life on his lonely 
farm insupportable, and he, believing 
that it was his mission to give her genius 
scope, renounced his own vocation and 
went to live in Kimberley so that she 


| might finish two full-length novels which 


were to earn her £30,000. But her 
asthma proved as bad in the city as on 
the veldt, and they moved to Johannes- 
burg, then Cape Town, but the novels 
remained unfinished. Her husband 
was a pedantic and meticulous man, with 
a strict sense of duty, and he cherished 
her in sickness and health, bore with the 


superciliousness of her friends, her. 


erratic housekeeping, her uncomfortable 
habit of sleeping during the day and 
wandering restlessly and noisily about 
during the night until at last they became 
estranged, and separated for six years, 





only to find that reunion was eve 
impossible. 

It is not surprising that Olive Sc! 
grew to feel “out of everything 


and 
terribly lonely. The biography depicts 
the pathetic metamorphosis an 
admired and eagerly welcomed friend 


into a perverse, unwanted and foreo: 
invalid. She swept like a meteo: 
the sky of her own generation 
little trace behind, and yet—people still 
living who knew her in her br 
and perversity are “alight whe: 
speak of her, as though her very memory 
were luminous.” All her world seems to 
have taken Olive Schreiner very seri- 
ously. It is not recorded that anybody 
laughed at her. Nor does Miss Hobman, 
which is also a pity. 

There was a warmth of shared laughter 
in another South African household, 
where the wife was a distinguished and 
also a prolific writer, undeterred by a 
shattering inability to sleep more than 
six or seven hours a week. Sarah 
Gertrude Millin’s biographies of Rhodes 
and Smuts and her brilliant study of the 
people of South Africa have won her 
world recognition ; she also wrote novels 
which were widely read. She made an 
early marriage which grew into an ideal 
partnership, crowned with well-deserved 
success in public life and great happiness 
in shared work and mutual understand- 
ing; but clouded in later years by the 
threat of her husband’s heart trouble, 
from which he suddenly died. 


When one partner to a good mar- 
riage dies, the other dies too, and is 
born again into a bleak and frightening 
world in which everything must be seen 
through two eyes instead of four. Many 
people arm themselves for this struggle 
with gratitude for a rich memory oi 
happiness ; with courtesy in leaving the 
feast graciously when it is over; with 
pride that the one who is gone is still 
reflected in the added personality of the 
one who is left behind. Not so Mrs 
Millin. She is concerned to show how 
wrong the doctors were to keep from her 
the true facts of her husband’s precarious 
hold on life ; pitifully to con over the 
chances that contributed to his death at 
that particular moment and other 
chances which might have prevented or 
postponed it ; with the complete empti- 
ness and hopelessness of widowhood, 
“Nothing matters in the end,” she say’, 
“not parents or children—except the 
loss of your companion.” Others who 
do not have a companion, would, for the 
sake of having one, accept with stoicism 
the inevitable corollary that one must 8° 
and one stay. 

In an earlier book Mrs Millin wrote 
that one had to learn how to be middle- 
aged and elderly and old. One had 
practise being fifty and sixty and seventy 
no less than being twenty and thirty 2nd 
forty. In every phase of life one was 
inexperienced and immature, nd 
puzzled and young. Now she is puz7ied 
and young in bereavement—and even 
her fine courage is daunted by lack of 
sleep—and in her groping for some WY 
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of her anguish she has, with youth’s 


os etuosity, Written a book in order to 
keep the memory of her husband alive. 
But -{ she had waited until she was more 
mat in bereavement, it could have 
bee: better tribute to a very gifted 
ger an, whose attributes included 
humour, stoicism and a horror of fuss. 


Soldiering 


GOING TO THE WARS. 
By John Verney. 
Col 255 pages. 12s. 6d. 


a reviewer can be forgiven a sigh 
hen presented with yet another 
book of the personal war experiences of 


a young man. And a quick glance 
through the contents of this book seems 
to promise all the usual ingredients, in- 
cluding—yes, of course—the escape 
story at the end. But this reviewer soon 
stopped complaining. This book does 
manage to be different. It is a mixture 
of truth and fiction and a very agree- 


able mixture, told with a freshness and 
humour which make delightful reading. 

[he story starts gaily in the 1930s 
with the author at twenty-three taking 
a vacation from his job as an assistant 
film director to do, for a reason he finds 
hard to explain, his first amateur soldier- 
ing as an officer with a Yeomanry regi- 


ment in Somerset. “* Have a smoke, 
sir ?’” he says to his fierce red-necked 
Major with heavy cavalry moustache— 
an insurance agent in ordinary life. 


“His prominent, rather red-rimmed 
blue eyes stared at me in outraged 
astonishment. * We never smoke during 
battle,” he said angrily.” The tone of 
this book is set by the subsequent obser- 
vation: “ Strangely, the real thing when 
it came was not much more real than 
the make-believe.” 

Yet if the air of- fantasy never quite 
leaves this story, it is only fair to report 
that the author soon begins to take his 
soldiering seriously when his Yeomanry 
Division goes overseas to Palestine in 
the early months of the war. But the 
Stage was set for fantasy in those first 
idie days for cavalrymen when the jingle 
ol their swords sounded quaintly in a 
war of tanks and aeroplanes. From 
behind the humour in the telling of 
e two waiting years in the Middle 
cast, there emerges the utter frustration 
‘or these ill-equipped troops, the awful 

idle of the Syrian campaign, and 
impossible task of keeping up the 
morale of these troops. Eventually get- 
ting himself attached to a small hush- 
bush unit, the author is parachuted over 
cardinia on a John Buchan-type project 
© dlowing up German bombers based 
airfields there. Inadvertently, the 

‘ie band of men is captured. John 

mney finally manages to escape, to get 

mited with his wife, to contract 
acks of acute malaria, and to bring 

_War Story to a gentle close. 

‘his is a kindly story of soldiering, 

full of high-sounding words, not 
unduly kicking against the army system, 
“'crant towards fellow soldiers—or 
‘cemingly quite so—and written in an 
accomplished way. 





“Although this autobiography is lively | 
with the excitements and the high colour 
of gang warfare, corruption in public | 
office, and the operations of the secret | 
service, its larger value is its record of | 
the development of police organisation | 
during the past 25 years.”’ 

Glasgow Herald. | 


CLOAK 
WITHOUT | 
DAGGER 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
SIR PERCY SILLITOE, K.B.E., 
Former Director-General of M.15 


Foreword by the RT. HON. CLEMENT 
ATTLEE, P.C., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Ambitious as he had always been, Sir | 
Percy Sillitoe had never in his wildest | 
day-dreams visualized himself at the | 


head of the Secret Service, but these 


extraordinary memoirs provide a more | 
than adequate explanation of the rise to | 
so exalted a position of the one-time | 


choirboy of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Illustrated 15s. net 3rd impression 
JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


Bull Fever 
By Kenneth Tynan 


Mr. Tynan sees the bull-ring 
from the viewpoint of the 
dramatic critic. In this book he 
considers a dozen  bull-fights 
seen on a recent journey through 
Spain, capturing all the stimulus 
of the spectacle and the artistry 
of the performance. 


Illustrated May, 18s. net 


The 


Slaughterhouse 
Informer 
By Edward Hyams 


The author of Sylvester and 
Gentian Violet is in his most 
satirical mood with this saga, 
which concerns the rise to 
national fame of an obscure 
provincial periodical under the 
skilful, if erratic, manipulation 
of an oddly assorted triumvirate. 


May, 12s. 6d. net 
Longmans 
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THE 
DECISIVE 
BATTLES 


of the Western World 


by Maj.-Gen. 
J. F. C. Fuller 


VOLUME Il 


















From the Armada to Waterloo 
(27 maps & plans, 35/- net) 


The Times Literary Supplement 


“His second volume is a very fine produc- 
tion, perhaps his best . . . among the most 
masterly pages are those recording the 
Waterloo campaign . . . He is probably 
unequalled in bringing out the peculiar 
genius of real soldiers. His sketches of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, Marli- 
borough, Frederick the Great, Nelson, 
Napoleon and Wellington are outstanding.” 


The Crecy War 
by Alfred H. Burne 


A military history of The Hundred Years 
baie A ge 1337 to the Peace of Bretigny 
in 1 4 


The Listener 


“ Brilliant book . . . his lucidity atid close 
reasoning time and time again make clear 
incidents which have been muddled by 
historians.” 

(18 maps, 3 plates, 30/- net) 


Recommended by the 
Book Society 


Good and Bad 


Taste 
by Odd Brochmann 


A well known Norwegian architect dis- 
cusses problems of taste and fashion in 
building, decorating and furnishing, and 
illustrates his argument with 96 of his 
own delightful and delicate drawings. 


Truth 


“*A fine piece of craftsmanship, as indis- 
pensable as a work of reference as it is 
instructive as a primer of taste.’” (18/- net) 


The 
Human Use of 


Human Beings 
by Norbert Wiener 


The revised edition of a book which, 
originally published in 1950, provides a 
brilliant and revolutionary study of man’s 
position in a world dominated by self- 
governing machines. 


Spectator 


“An important, profoundly humane and 
‘unorthodox’ strand of American thought.” 
(18/- net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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McGraw-Hill 


TRAVEL 
BOOKS 


McGraw-Hill Pocket Travel Guides 


The Pocket Guides which really fit the pocket» 
size 6}” x 4". 


Designed for every type of holidaymaker 
and traveller, each Guide is divided into 
itineraries which cover the whole country 
and thus provide a complete, quick-refer- 
ence tour. 


Other special features include: page-by- 
page route numbers and distances between 
cities ; road maps; detailed maps of all 
the larger cities and towns, showing the 
best entrances and exits and points of 
interest on the routes; recommended hotels 
and restaurants ; coloured, easy-to-recog- 
nize illustrations ofeach country’scurrency ; 
a practical dictionary of essential foreign 
words and phrases; details'‘of places to 
visit ; addresses of national tourist offices ; 
passport and visa regulations ; records of 
fairs, festivals and sporting events ; facts 
and figures on the economic, industrial and 
cultural life of each country ; numerous 
illustrations in colour. 


No other pocket guide gives so much inform- 
ation in so compact a form. 


Titles Already Published 


Austria ... 15s 0d 
British Isies 15s Od 
France ... 15s 0d 
Italy 15s Od 
Paris... ioe --- 17s 6d 
Spain... sé -. 15s Od 
\estern Germany 15s Od 


The World in Colour Series 


A unique series of travel books which present 
an authentic story in word and picture of a 
particular country, its people, its history, its 
way of life. THE WORLD IN COLOUR 
books are essential! not only for the traveller 
but also for the general reader whose bopk- 


en 


shelves are passports to armchair travel. | 


Lavishly illustrated in colour. 


“ It tells you all you want to know .. . not 
guide book stuff but the answer to every 
point that might occur to you ..” 


YORKSHIRE EVENING NEWS review of 


THE PARIS WE LOVE 


“ A beautiful and luxurious production” 
TIMES OF MALTA review of I1TALY 


. . « Excellent text . . . charming wash 
drawings and paintings which render it 
remarkable.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS review 
of SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


‘ . Sheer artistry in production . . . 
information is competently and_ skilfully 
merged with the background, atmosphere 
and folklore of Africa.” 

NATAL DAILY NEWS review of SOUTH 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Titles Already Published 


oi) 


Italy ... 30s Od 
North Africa... --- 308 04 
Scandinavia... .» 30s 0d 
South and Central Africa 30s 0d 
Spain and Portugal Ws Od 
The Paris We Love 3s Od 


‘The Provinces of France 30s 0d 
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The Friendly Rivals 


GEORGIANA. 
Edited by the Earl of Bessborough. 
Murray. 317 pages. 25s. 


DEAREST BESS. 
By Dorothy Maggaret Stuart. 
Methuen. 279 pages. 2Is. 


8 Bes last days of the English “Old 
Regime ”—the age which enjoyed 
the scandals of the Prince of Wales’s 
relations with Perdita Robinson and his 
reputed marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert 
—knew few domestic situations more re- 
markable than the one which developed 
at Devonshire House. There the social 
chief of the Whig aristocracy presided, 
as happily as his phlegmatic nature per- 
mitted, over a family circle consisting 
of Georgiana (his first Duchess), Lady 
Elizabeth Foster—his mistress—and his 
children by both of them. The party 
was joined later by the two Foster boys 
on the death of their disagreeable father, 
with whom “Bess” had found life 
insupportable some years before. Out- 
side this happy family (the younger 
members of which got on well together) 
hovered, somewhat in the shadows, but 
provided with a good start in life, two 
other illegitimate children: the daughter 
whom the Duke begot before his mar- 
riage; and Georgiana’s daughter by 
young Charles Grey, later Earl Grey of 
the Reform Bill, to whom she had 
turned for consolation. 

Most of the letters comprising the 
first of these books, so carefully selected 
and wisely introduced by Lord Bess- 
borough, were written by Georgiana 
and her mother, Countess Spencer ; but 
there are enough of those between 
Georgiana and Bess to confirm the 
strength of a friendship that apparently 
stood the severest test imaginable. Lady 
Spencer’s letters convey her displeasure 
at her daughter’s hectic life, which 
moved with a frequency that is rather 
puzzling (owing to the absence of 
addresses on many of the letters) from 
Devonshire House to Chiswick, or—less 
frequently — Chatsworth, and back 
again: they might well be the letters 
of a Victorian mother to one of the 
“Bright Young Things ”—though it is 
doubtful if many daughters in the 
nineteen-twenties would have answered 
them so repentantly. But the promised 
reformations were short-lived ; and the 
Duchess’s debts piled up fantastically. 
The Duke is said to have extricated her 
to the tune of a million. It is a matter 
of guess-work rather than arithmetic to 
calculate a figure from the clues in her 
letters; even when appealing to Mr 
Coutts, the banker, whose heart again 
and again overcame his presumably hard 
head, she never disclosed her real lia- 
bilities. Monsieur Calonne, who found 
her problem as insoluble as the bank- 
ruptcy of the French monarchy, seems 
to have been more cautious: he advised, 
but did not lend much. The Duke’s 
patience was exhausted in 1791 when 
he compelied her %o retire to the con- 
tinent for a year; but his decision may 
have been strengthened by other 





anxieties, for during her exile Grey’s 
daughter was born, and Bess, also 
abroad, bore one of the Duke’s children, 

Lady Spencer must have watched her 
daughter’s married life with disappoint. 
ment. One senses in some of her ‘etter; 
a doubt whether a wise choice ©: hy. 
band had been made for Georviang, 
Her natural qualities migh: hays 
matured more healthily in the bracing 
air of Chatsworth than in the caidle-jr 
card-rooms in London. But the Duke, 
unlike his father and his son, to. 
interest in Chatsworth or the country 
duties of his rank. There is evidence 
that Georgiana saw some of the possi- 
bilities afterwards exploited by Paxton; 
and she founded a school for poor 
children. at Edensor. But her en- 
thusiasms were not encouraged, and her 
follies may have been partly due to the 
frustration of a nature whose kindly 
generosity won and held her friend 


' 
seth 
. Uitte 


“ Dearest Bess” might be described 
as sympathetic biography ; it presents 
Lady Elizabeth Foster’s life in the most 
favourable light—to Migs Stuart she 
deserves neither Lady Spencer's dis- 
approval nor the unappeasable dislike 


of Georgiana’s daughter Harriet. But it 
would be unfair to call the book “bio- 
graphical fiction”; for Miss Stuart 
allows Bess in letters and journal! to tell 
her own story unaided, except for an 
occasional word of reproach to her de- 
tractors ; and, it must be added, rather a 
superfluous amount of textbook fustory 
—though even this provides background 
for the eye-witness accounts of people 
and events in which Bess displays her 
ability as a foreign correspondent. She 
had, indeed, a real gift for portraiture 
and exceptional opportunities for using 
it: she tells us what Napoleon looked 
like and what some of his chief assistants 
thought of him. It is especially inter- 
esting to compare her descriptions of 


Bourbon and Consular Society. Like 
Georgiana she was on term o& 
friendship with Marie Antoinette. [his 


pleasure in observing and recording 
what she saw and heard lasted ai! her 
life, and obviously lightened her long 
second widowhood—the Duke diced in 
1811, but Bess lived on till 1824. During 
her short reign as Duchess (1509-11) 
she managed, aided by their good 
nature, to live on friendly term) wits 
the Cavendishes: and the sixth Duke, 
though he ‘soon discouraged frequent 
visits to his houses, treated her fair’) 
The ‘most difficult character ‘ 
appraise in this “ Comedy ” is the | uke. 
He is described in Mr Francis 1 )omp- 
son’s History of Chatsworth 1 ‘0 
lethargic that he refused to get ov 
bed when told the house was on ''°— 
he said “they had better put 1 0', 
and went to sleep again. Yet Ins <'(ers 
to “Dearest Bess” are lively an’ 90° 


without humour. Perhaps she poss: »°d 
some psychological spur which Geor- 
giana lacked. Or perhaps Georgiana's 

gneti which held the Prince 0 


Fox, not to 
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“This Were a Popet...” 
DOLLS, EFFIGIES AND 


ENGLISH 
PUPPETS. 
By A! K. Early. 
Batsford. 226 pages. . 25s. 

“HE author of this book is well known 
| ll addicts as a collector of 

gi ls and puppets. The success 
achiev: by the attractive “Dolls 
Through the Ages” exhibition in Park 
Lane in July, 1954, was evidence of the 
extent which the craze for doll- 
collecting has crossed the Atlantic. 
During recent years, its American 
ardou! ive become fully apparent to 
offici f English museums containing 
dolls 

Mrs Early devotes the greater part of 
her a! illustrated book to dolls. In 
her text effigies are, primarily, 
wax ves of British monarchs and 
famous people. Inevitably shapeless, but 
pleasantly discursive, this book will 
appeal to those delighting in information 
about history of everyday things. 

Small figures surviving from remote 
antiquity are often to be regarded as 
symbols belonging to religious cults or 


to superstitions, rather than as play- 
things. In more modern times, there is 
the rming tradition of fashion dolls, 
tiny inanimate mannequins displaying 
the newest modes. A notable employer 
of such dainty trade emissaries was Rose 
Bertin, Marie Antoinette’s dressmaker 
and milliner. Queen of the doll industry 
—dolls for mnurseries—was Madame 
Augusta Montanari, whose success in 
London during the middle of the last 
century was crowned by the award of a 
medal for her wax dolls shown at the 
1851 Exhibition. She “perfected the 
met! f inserting every hair individu- 
ally in the dolls’ wax heads with a hot 
needle as if it grew naturally.” The jury 
reported that, while her dolls were “ the 
most remarkable and beautiful collection 
of t n the Great Exhibition. .. .” 
they “ are adapted rather for the children 


o: the wealthy than for general sale, since 
prices of the undressed dolls are from 
10s 105s. each.” 





= olish Movable Fashion Dolls (ec. 1830) 


‘Two. corrections may be noted for any 
further edition: coiffeur is more than 


once used in the sense’of coiffure ; the | 


Roman rag doll from Oxyrhynchus is in 
the British Museum, not the Victoria | 
and Albert. 


Disencumbered Johnson 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
By Michael Joyce. Men and Books Series. 
Longmans. 183 pages. 10s. 6d. 


O species of “writing,” Johnson 

declared, “seems more worthy 
of cultivation than biography, since 
none can be more delightful or more 
useful, none can more certainly enchain 
the heart by irresistible interest, or more 
widely diffuse instruction to every diver- 
sity of condition.” Mr Joyce may fairly 
claim to write under this charter, since 
his book is essentially a modest and 
competent labour of diffusion, likely to 
appeal to casual readers who find 
Boswell bulky and bewildering, and who 
are unwilling to tackle such formidable 
subsidiary sources as the “ Johnsonian 
Miscellanies” and the “ Thraliana.” 


There is no doubt something to be 
said both for retrenchment and for a 
composite sketch. Boswell aimed at the 
largest of conversation pieces—one 
“exhibiting a view of literature and 
literary men in Great Britain, for near 
half a century ”"—and in pursuing this 
public design he may have failed a little 
to do justice to the more domestic John- 
son, for glimpses of whom we must 
turn to Mrs Thrale or Miss Burney. 
Again, Boswell adopted, to a point of 
injudicious lavishness, that technique of 
incorporating epistolary correspondence 
within biographical narrative which had 
been innovated by Mason in his “ Life 
of Gray.” Mr Joyce admires the letters 
(it is in them, he excellently says, that 





LTT ER attests sss sss eesti snnsnne-~nerenennnsnn-nventns 


ner 


Johnson most finely “ merges the fruits | 
of his own experience with the accumu- | 
lated wisdom of mankind.”), but he | 


maintains that they are most agreeable 
when read in bulk in Dr Chapman’s 
edition. A disencumbered portrait, in 
which the subject stands out boldly 
against a lightly indicated background, 
has a charm which Johnson himself 
superbly knew how to command in the 
“Lives of the Poets.” Mr Joyce makes 
a creditable attempt upon it. 


But Johnson’s “Lives” are equally 
distinguished as literary criticism. Un- 
fortunately Mr Joyce’s lively appreci- 
ation of the personality of his sitter is 
not matched by much feeling for his 
works. It is no doubt true in a sense 
that Johnson “had never wished to 
become a professional writer.” But tlie 
same thing might be said of Swift. And 
when we read that “he clearly knew 
nothing of that imperious creative force 
which drives the true artist to bring his | 
masterpieces to birth” we are bound to 
reflect that, nevertheless, “The Vanity 
of Human Wishes” and “ Risselas” 
exist. Mr Joyce shows no awareness of 
the first of these as much differing from 

“Tsondon.” And he declares the second 
to be “ merely dull.” 
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Ngaio Marsh 


Scales af Justice 
Her new detective novel, cele- 
brating the 25th Anniversary of 
The Crime Club. 10s. 6d. 


K2: The Savage Mountain 


Charles Houston, Robert Bates 
Sir John Hunt writes “This story 
was a triumph” of their dram- 
atic attempt on the world’s second 
highest peak. 


Ray Robinson’s 
New. cricket book, The Glad Season 
“He is as good among cricket 
books as Don Bradman is among 
cricketers.” —« vening News. Illus, 15s. 


Gyr Falcon Adventure 
Stanley Cerely 

A City business man’s adven- 

turous trip to Iceland, alone, to 

photograph the fiercest and most 

romantic of birds Mlustrated, 183. 


COLLINS 


Superb photographs, 25s. 
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By RUSSELL BRADDON 


The story of Group-Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., 
D.F.C, told in intimate detail, from. 
earliest days up to the present time. 
ilustrated. 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Graven Imagery 
THE IMAGERY OF _ BRITISH 


| CHURCHES. 


| By M. D. Anderson. 


Yearbook on 
Human Rights 
for 1952 


Murray. 230 pages and 24 plates. -25s. 


pb nanos parish churches are its 
~ folk museum. Ravaged only by 
Reformers between 1540 and 1660, the 
neglect of eighteenth-century rationalists 
and Victorian restorers, they still con- 
serve most of what we know of the life 


| and attitudes of our ancestors. In the 


Prepared by the Human Rights Division of 
the United Nations Secretariat with the 
assistance of Governments and _ corres- 
pondents in countries throughout the world, 
this yearbook provides comprehensive 
information on human rights which is of | 
permanent reference value to government 


and students everywhere. (U.N. publication.) 


37s. 6d. (by post 38s. 9d.) 


Statistical 
Yearbook 
1954 


Prepared by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations 


Sixth issue of a comprehensive collection 
of authoritative international _ statistics 
presented in 179 tables, most of which 
cover a twenty-year period ending 1953, 
and some brought up to the middle of 1954. 
(U.N. publication.) 


Careers 


Teachers, parents and others advising on 
the vital problem of choosing a career will 
be helped by the series of booklets on 
Careers issued by the Central Youth Employ- 
ment Executive and the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. These booklets which 
now number 88 have been specially prepared 
to give a clear idea of what work is like in 
a wide variety of crafts, industries and pro- 
fessions and the qualifications, qualities and 
training required. Prices from 6d. to 1s. 6d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 ; 423 Oxford 
Street, London W.1. (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569 
London S.E.1): i3a Castle Street Edinburgh 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 
or through any bookseller. 


| attitudes most revealing. 


imagery of their architecture and con- 


| tents we trace a continuous line back to 


pre-Islamic Syria or Africa, to the Celtic 
missionaries and to the pagan Roman- 
Hellenistic arts. Paulinus of Nola and 


| Apollinaris Sidonius mention wall-paint- 


ings, mosaics and other imagery which 


| told the Christian story to illiterates. 


flicials, lawyers, writers, scholars, librarians | 1°day we know more of the symbolism, 
chit reign ats fami a : | imagery and iconography which link 


our remaining churches to “the chaos 
of pre-ordination and Night of our 
fore-being.” 

Miss Anderson has put us deeper in 


| her debt by this latest of many works. 


Her knowledge of crafts, liturgy, 
social history and _ literature’ is 
immense ; her zeal infectious ; her dis- 
passionate probing of our ancestors’ 
She views 


| churches and their wide range of con- 
| tents—the latter serving both ecclesiasti- 
| cal and secular purposes—from many 
| different standpoints: those of the 


45s. (by post 46s. 8d.) | 


Church itself, the local parson, the laity 
(rich and poor), the artists, young and 
old, men and women. It is possible 
to disagree with her: for example, can 
Norman (or were they Saxon ?) stone- 
carvers have been so unskilled, even if 
they did copy metalworkers, when they 
could do work like that at Kilpeck ? 

It is nice to be reminded today that 
a Marriage six or seven centuries ago 
legitimised previously-born children, 
who “knelt under the care-cloth” at 


| their parents’ wedding ; that joining the 
| hands for prayer came in late, and from 


the secular ceremony of homage-plight- 
ing by “a lord’s man” under feudalism ; 
and that “ going to the wall ” comes from 
the early days when the only seat for the 
congregation was the wall-bench for the 
aged or infirm. And the following 
passage recalls Pater’s “Denys of 
Auxerre ”; it is about the rebuilding of 
Bodmin church in 1469-72 : 


Every inhabitant seems to have given 
according to his means and those who 
could not give money gave their free 
labour. Many gave both labour and gifts 
of produce to be sold: here a lamb and 
there a goose, and further on we read 
that Cicely Serle gave her “ crokke” (or 
cauldron) which was sold for 20d. The 
vicar gave his whole year’s salary and the 
“parish people” who lived outside the 
town also contributed. 


There is a wealth of learning in this 
book ; above all, about the “ becoming ” 
of much of the beauty of England still 
around us. Some errors should be 
corrected in further editions: e.g., there 
is no West “ tower ” to the Saxon church 
at Bradford-on-Avon, The notes, biblio- 
graphy and indices are superb. 
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A Matter of Taste 


GOOD AND BAD TASTE. 
By Odd Brochmann. Translated from the 
Norwegian by M. A. Michael. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 128 pages. 18s 


HIS book attempts to explain one of 

the great mysteries of all time— 
why we find some objects beautiful and 
others ugly, and, indeed, why we ought 
to do so. The appeal of an object to 
the eye depends on its form, its colour 
and texture, and Mr Brochmann takes 
these elements in turn and analyses the 
kind of reaction they produce in the 
beholder. Form, he says, is appreciated 
in three ways. The first depends on the 
way the eye works, on the way it per- 
ceives order and balance, and _ relates 
objects together. On this perception 
depends the appeal of a Georgian build- 
ing, with all the emphasis on geometrical 
shapes and their proportion to each 


other. The second way in which form 
is appreciated is described by Mr 
Brochmann as organic, and his theory 
is that membership of the animal king- 


dom gives us an instinctive love ol 
natural forms, flowing curves and so 0n. 
This sense overlaps with the first kind 
of appreciation, in that the proportions 
of the human body affect our judgment 
of good proportion—which explains 
why, for example, people would condemn 
the monstrous armchair in the illustra 
tion reproduced above. Thirdly, there 
is a strictly rational appreciation of form 
which depends on whether the object 8 
considered well adapted for the purpose 
it is meant to serve. 

A person with bad taste thus becomes 
by definition a person deficient in his 
optical, emotional and rational reactions. 
The fact that the majority appe2’ to be 
so deficient is perhaps to be explained 
by the fact that their appreciation ' 
overlaid by mental associations such as 
the desire to impress. It is an 1!iumina 
ting book and wittily illustrated. 
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The Art of the Party 


] MAR RIED THE WORLD. 
By Elsa M ixwell. 
Heine 318 pages. 18s. 


ai 


Gy 


RGE BERNARD SHAW called 


Elsa Maxwell the eighth 
wond the world ; indeed, her career 
was rkable from the start, for she 
was : in a theatre box during a 
performance of Mignon. Lady Brack- 
nell d not have considered that 
much of a recommendation, and the 
young Elsa certainly had neither money 
no! | position, and was very far 
from goodlooking. The only advantage 
her kground gave her—and that a 
moc one—was that through her 
father, an American literary journalist, 
she n few visiting celebrities. Yet 
Elsa Maxwell became the most famous 
t ¢ of the century. 

H iid she do it? The mechanics 
of her career give little clue ; it was a 


f sheer personality. She had 


talent for singing and playing 


the | and began as an actress in a 
touring company. An actress friend paid 
for her to go to Europe—the first of 
many friends who forked out fares and 
hotel expenses for the sake of her 


ant company. At Maxine Elliott’s 
iouse in London she first found herself 
in the fashionable circle, and from then 
on she was in great demand. She was 
always, in short, the life and soul of 
the party, and many a hostess was thank- 
ful for her extraverted exuberance. 
Her technique for making a party 


“go” was, first and foremost, to 
assemble interesting people. (Never, 
she says, work in the- bores to whom 


ve invitations. It is better to have 


em tO a separate party—where you 
will find that they generate a sort of 
animation, exchanging their banalities 
with great vivacity.) Another rule was 
to provide music—and what music hers 


Anyone from Artur Rubinstein to 
Cole Porter might. be heard at her 
parties. But her principal technique 
to have been to run her parties 
& the guests were children. She 
woud shake the guests out of their 


Gignity and self-consciousness, not with 
Pienuful alcohol, but by making them 
piay silly games or take part in some 
monstrous charade, Her distinguished 


guests might have to hold up a sheet 
anc blow a feather off it, or come 
dressed as they were at the moment of 
receiving the invitation. And so she 
kept boredom at bay from a set that was 
naunted by fear of it. 

It is not surprising that she was so 
Popular. Her father once told her that 
plainness and plumpness could be 
an asset “because no woman will be 

‘ous Of you and no man will be sus- 
ious of you.” To supplement this 
' she has a warm and generous per- 
‘onanty, a simple delight in knowing 
‘nicresting and famous people, but an 


> 


7 3 Ty 


h 


Nenest scorn for those whose only claim 
‘o nouce is their, snob value. Her com- 
on people are not particularly 
Penetrating, but they are usually good 
natured and always entertaining. 


ments 





Adolf Galland 
THE FIRST 
and THE LAST 


The life and death of the Luftwaffe: 
the personal story of Adolf Galland, 
Germany’s most famous fighter ace 
and wartime commander of the fighter 
force. Here is a document of 
cardinal importance in the history 
of the air war. It ‘combines in one 
man’s memoirs both the passion of 
combat and the perspective of 
command’ ( Time Magazine) 
Foreword by DOUGLAS BADER 


Illustrated 18s 


Régine Pernoud 


THE RETRIAL OF 
JOAN OF ARC 


The evidence produced at the trial of 
rehabilitation of Joan, held twenty 
years after her death, is presented in 
English for the first time. ‘The 

story has the exciting quality of all 
trial stories, but it also builds up 

in a remarkable way the atmosphere 
of fifteenth century France... This 
extremely interesting book, extracted 
from original material, is a 

serious addition to our understanding 
of her’ (C. V. Wedgwood, The Bookman) 


Book Society Recommendation 16s 
Ready May 5 
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T. §. Ashton 


AN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND: 

THE 18th CENTURY 


The growth of population, agriculture, 
manufacture, trade, and finance at 

this period receives interpretation in the 
first volume to appear of Methuen’s 
Economic History of England. 18s 
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HOME STUDY BOOKS 


Recent additions to this series 

include France: the Fourth Republic 

by Dorothy Pickles (‘concise and 
clearly informative’ said The National 
and English Review) and John A. 
Hawgood’s The Evolution of Germany 
(‘a clear and enlightening introduction’ 
said History Today). Each 8s 6d 
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James Allan 


NO CITATION 


Introduced by the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Ismay, P.C., G.C.B., C.H., 
D.S.O., Lance-Corporal Allan 
tells of his experiences among 
Soviet political prisoners in the 
infamous Lubyanka gaol. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Colin Simpson 


ADAM 


IN PLUMES 


The most picturesque primitives 
left on the face of the earth— 
natives of the mountain-walled 
Wahgi valley in Central New 
Guinea—are revealed in this 
vivid first-hand account by the 
author of ‘Adam with Arrows *. 
lilustrated 21s. 


Angus & Robertson 


105 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


Only a specialised 
bookshop can offer 


a specialised service 


We hold an unrivalled 
stock of books on 
Economics, Anthropology, 
and the Social Sciences; 
also available are 
general-background 

books on most subjects. 


We mail to all parts 
of the world 


The Economists 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clements Inn Passage 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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Marketing of 
Agricultural Products 


By Richard L. Kohls. An easily 
understandable survey of the market- 
ing of many familiar farm products in 
the present economy. Realistic and 
concrete, it incorporates all recent 
findings. 37s. 









The Socia! Economics 
of Agriculture 


By Wilson Gee. Concise coverage 
of basic economics and rural sociology 
as they relate to agriculture and the 
economy as a whole. 

Rev. ed. 45s. 6d 















































Economic Geography 


By C. F. Jones and G. G. Darken- 
wald. Up-to-date second edition of 
this outstanding work analyzes the 
production and distribution of the 
principal world commodities. “A 
first class book in its field.”—son 
SCIENCE. Special price 35s. 












































Governments of 
Europe 


By William Bennett Munro and 
Morley Ayearst. The fourth edi- 
tion of a classic work completely re- 
vised to include all the recent changes 
in European politics today 37s. 















































By KOPPEL S. PINSON 









































The Solitary Singer 
A Critical Biography of Walt Whitman 
By GAY WILSON ALLEN 


“A full scale life of the singer of songs, the man, the myth 
and the poetic genius... . It is and probably will remain for our 
time the definitive biography.”—nN.y. Times. “He has given 
us our most thorough and reliable Whitman biography and 
has told well one of the great stories behind one of our great 


books.”-—N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE Special price 42s. 


His Very 


The Collected Conversations of Lord Byron 
Edited by ERNEST }. LOVELL, Jr. 


“ The success of Dr. Lovell’s technique .. makes this massive 
600-page volume singularly noteworthy and interesting .... 
Those of us who feel as strongly as did Byron’s own generation 
the spell of his powerful and relentless genius will find Dr. 
Lovell’s book not merely illuminating, but even indispensable, 
to any effort to solve the enigma of Byron’s life and personality.” 
SUPPLEMENT Special price 42s, 


“ Written in simple, fluent style. 
of German affairs have been waiting for and for once, the term 
indispensable, so often misused by reviewers, is completely 
justified.”—-F. A. Voight, Time AND TIDE. 


“ The most useful introduction to the subject at present avail- 
able to English readers.”” — THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





Leonardo da Vinci 
By LUDWIG HEYDENREICH 


“We are indebted to Mr. Heydenreich for pulling Leonardo’s 
scientific activities together into a valuable and consistent pattern. 
... It is a very good picture of the total man... the reader can 
learn more from this work about Leonardo than he could ever 
have learned before.’”-—Alfred Frankfurter, N.Y. TIMES. 

| volume edition 100s 


2 volume edition 126s. 


Self and Voice 





Introduction to the Study 
of Public Administration 


By Leonard D. White. A forth- 
right analysis of American govern- 
mental structure, personnel and con- 
trol at all levels. Probably 42s. 


Techniques of 
Magnetic Recording 


By Joel Tall. Complete, practical 

guide to modern recording em- 

phasizing the many new uses in 

education, science and the arts. 
Probably 52s. 6d. 

Make Your Own 

Stereo Pictures 


By Julius B. Kaiser. [Easily un- 
derstandable directions for making 
beautiful 3-dimension pictures with a 
minimum of equipment. 

Special price 31s. 6d. 


Information Please 
Aimanac 1955 


Edited by Dan Golenpaul. ‘A 
handy 960-page reference for home 
and office containing over one million 
facts. Hard cover edition 15s. 
Paper-bound edition 10s. 6d. 


Beyond Despair 


By G. Ray Jordan. An inspiring 
book that shows how to develop 
spiritual capacities through a closer 
and more meaningful relationship 
with God. 17s. 6d. 


Modern Germany 


It is a book many students 


Special price 35s. 


Available at your local bookseller 
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Sounding the Alarm 


BUT WE WERE BORN FRE! 
By Elmer Davis. 
Deutsch. 229 pages. 15s. 


R ELMER DAVIS, the eminent 
American radio comme!ator, js 

not very well served by the publics. 
tion in Britain, without any revision 
of his six essays in defence of 
liberty. This is the latest of q 
number of American books brought 
out here that are vigorously critical of 
Senator McCarthy and his imitators, Ip 
so far as this helps to dispel the fiction 
of a reign of terror in the United States 
and the myth that the friends ot liberty 
are afraid to speak up, it is a good thing. 


But the first and longest of these essays 
is a report on the state of civi! liberties 
at the end of 1953; Mr Davis himself, 
in his foreword to the English edition, 
recognises that it is already much out 


of date and that he exaggerated the 
invulnerability of Senator \\ Carthy, 


This blow by blow account o! the now 
rather wearisomely familiar ult of 
the “primitives” upon civil liberties 
fails to shed very much light upon its 
causes and importance. In any event, 
a domestic call to arms is unlikely to 
persuade foreign readers that othe 
accounts of the “perilous night” have 
been painted in too dark colours, as Mr 
Davis seems to hope it may. 

Mr Davis is much happier in the other 
five shorter essays, which are «|! linked 


to the same defence of freedom of 
thought but do not retrace such well- 
worn paths. Here he is able to display 
his gifts as am essayist and as a cultivated 
and thoughtful commentator. “ History 
in Doublethink,” for example, deals very 
neatly and justly with the American 
phenomenon of the ex-Communist who 
has never ceased to regard himsc!i as an 
inspired prophet, whether of the extreme 
left or extreme right. The mos: gifted 
of this littl band, Mr Whittaker 
Chambers, is placed in his proper 
pigeon-hole ; it is a rather smai‘cr one 
than he tried to claim in his own book 
“Witness.” There is a great deal that 
is interesting, too, in Mr Davis's discus- 
sion of “News and the Whole ruth, 
in which he describes the risks ‘hat afe 
run when newspapers adhere too rigidly 
to a dogma of “ objectivity.” Is a paper 
doing its whole duty to its readers when 
it simply reports bald facts: wich, 1 
take a far-fetched example, it ‘cords 
that Senator McCarthy says that '2¢ sun 
revolves around the earth, withou' point 
ing out that this is incorrect? | "us 8 
a problem to which Mr Davis, “:<ricas 
wartime information chief, has sive® 
much thought. 

The most human and touching ~ 'ptt 
of all is on the “ Grandeurs and \’ »-ri¢s 
of Old Age,” which probably su:vives 
the transatlantic crossing best of 2 In 
this there may be a moral for pud)-"c!, 
who sometimes too hastily conclud that 
a common language is a passp! © 
understanding, and do not realise‘ - 
American writer may need as ‘uc 
translation and adaptation as a ©-"™28 
one if his journey is to be a succes. 
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Georgiana’s Grand-daughters 


WARD SISTERS. Selections 


vruings of Lady Caroline 
Lady Dover and Countess 
5-1833 


e late Maud, Lady Leconfield. 
completed by John Gore, 
) pages. 2Is. 


tORTABLE Girls, who like 
rty joke.” This report by a 
i Regency lady on her nieces 
ling to Lord David Cecil in 
¢ Melbourne,” 4ntended to be 
tary. But it could not have 
on the Howard sisters: their 
not lack humour; but it is 
iisian. Mr Gore says that 

- of scandal never clacked 
Dhey gave it no cause.” Their 
was due not to a home disci- 
less strict than that inflicted 


grandmother, Georgiana 
f Devonshire, but to a change 
climate. 


n Gore, ably completing the 
task of the late Lady Lecon- 
des a family tree that differ- 
roline, Georgiana and Harriet 
relations with the same 
Whig names: a fertile tree 
iother had twelve children; 
score was twenty-eight. 
econfield’s introduction de- 
their nursery days, their Castle 
background, and the person- 
their husbands: Georgiana’s 
s, intelligent, temperamental, 
ambitious, but hypochon- 
William Lascelles, who carried 
into the Tory camp at Hare- 
but “deviated” during the 
Bill struggle; and George 
e, Earl Gower, whose romantic 
to the memory of the heroic 
f Prussia, to whose Court he 
accredited, did not prevent his 
a devoted husband to Harriet. 
ters lacked their grandmother’s 
e ; but they were observant and 
Their letters were substitutes 
phone conversations between 
more completely separated by 
id distance than we ever are 
(hey convey atmosphere as well 
, gossip as well as facts. Caroline 
icing from Harewood to please 
le, the Archbishop of York, who 
cen punter. Nor did their good 
ail them when writing about the 
Even the moribund George IV 
a litth pathetic and almost 
. William IV a good host—though 
ertingly apt to fall asleep in the 
of a conversation. 
trials from which “ privilege” 
1 exempt: bad inns ; toothache 
ly prolonged by dental incompe- 


om be 4 . 


. the fear of cholera—these are 


ned calmly and uncomplainingly, 
the regular arrival of babies is 


‘Jed with cheerful simplicity. But 


1, 
the 5 


ters belonged to a ruling class at 


e when the latest French Revolu- 


as disturbing Paris and once more 
ing Bourbons and their supporters 
the Channel ; while ricks blazed 


in the English countryside, streets 


smouldered in Bristol, and in London 
crowds “ groaned” and threw stones at 
the carriages of the great. They calmly 
record the impressions these events 
made on them, and how their friends 
and relations, whether battling in Parlia- 
ment over the Reform Bill, or calming 
potential peasant revolts on their estates, 
displayed a common sense and a gift 
for compromise that the continental 
aristocracies conspicuously lacked. 

It may have been true in 1816 that 
(as Pamela Fitzgerald wrote to her friend 
Emily Eden) the vices were wonderfully 
prolific among the Whigs; but these 
letters show how invaluable were their 
virtues, male and female, public and 
domestic, sixteen years later. 


Traduttore Traditore 


POET OF PARIS. 

By André Beucler. Translated by Geoffrey 
Sainsbury. 

Chatto and Windus. 248 pages. 18s. 


BEUCLER’S “Vingt Ans avec 
e Léon-Paul Fargue” is a charm- 
ing book. Fargue was in some ways 4 
contemporary French counterpart of Dr 
Johnson: a writer of merit, a brilliant 
talker, a much-loved man, a tremendous 
character, as much a Frenchman as 
Johnson was English. M. Beucler (not 
without help from Fargue before his 
death) has written a set of sketches of 
life with Fargue, and brings alive with 
great success the flow of talk and ideas 
that circled round his odd and rather 
egocentric life. It is an _ intensely 
French book: the idiom, the fashion of 
speech and ideas, the surroundings and 
the habits of Paris are so sharply 
delineated as to charm the English 
reader not only by their substance, but 
also by their foreignness. 

It is doubtful whether such a book 
can be successfully translated. What in 
French is natural, in English is strange ; 
and, once it is out of its natural dress, 
the unfamiliar strikes the reader most, 
and the unpleasant takes too much 
emphasis. There is an unpleasant side: 
the intense and competitive profession- 
alism of literary life in Paris, the rather 
seamy bohemianism, the lack of good 
manners and the spurts of bile ; all those 
little things that go to show that French 
literary men are not brought up at 
English public schools. In the original 
this takes no more than its proper and 
minor place ; but draw attention to the 
oddity of the foreigner, and it is what 
strikes one first. To translate such a 
book at all is to betray it to some extent, 
and it cannot be said that Mr Sainsbury 
has minimised the danger. His version 
reads like a literal translation, yet it is 
not close. The book has been fairly 
extensively cut (though this fact is not 
announced); the gaps are not always 
skilfully patched ; and the translation is 
sometimes inexact. Nothing substantial 
has been omitted or changed, but this is 
not a substantial book: talk and words 
are what matter in it, and when they 
are left out or clumsily rendered, the 
value of the book is diminished. . 





UNITED \ ), NATIONS 


Economic Survey 
of 
Europe in 1954 


Economic upswing in western Europe 
and its background, trade and payments 
of western Europe, trade and economic 
development of eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, regional provlems in 
European countries and the structure 
of the French economy are the subjects 
covered in this Comprehensive survey. 
(1955, Il, E.2.) 

17/6 (18/7 including postage) 





Economic Survey 
of . 
Asia and the Far East, 1954 


A survey of the region as a whole 
covering industrial production and 
transport, international trade and pay- 
ments, monetary and fiscal problems 
and agricultural production. Detailed 
information is also given on fifteen 
countries in the area. (1955, Il, F.3.) 

15/- (15/6 including postage) 


Obtainabie from: 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O; Box 569 
London, S.E.1 
or through any book selie 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


i * FOR BOOKS? 


Bookbuyers throughout the 
world turn to this bookshop 
as a knowledgeable source 


of information on all their 















book requirements. 
And from generation to 
generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles 
—and buy their books here. 


Foyiles have depts. for 
Music, Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools & Materials, 
Magazine Subscriptions, Lending 
Library, Foreign Stamps. 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 

LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 ‘ines) 
Open 9-6 ime. Sats. (Tours. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 






































































































SPRING BOOKS 





‘Persuasion’ 
by Ordeal 
in Korea 


© rere one % 






Are you a 


Psephologist? 


In the last 10 years a great deal of information has been compiled about the 
workings of elections, and this young science has been christened Psephology from 


the Greek word for a pebble, which they used for voting. 


In a special four-page election guide on May Ist The Observer will present the most 
up-to-date knowledge on such questions as: Which matters more—the floating 
vote, or the machine for getting out the vote? Are issues important in elections? 
Do candidates matter? How are they selected and what sort of people are they ? 
How does the middle class vote? Do non-voters decide elections ? Can 


television dominate the election? How accurate can election forecasts be ? 


The guide will be edited by two of the best known “ psephologists’”’ in Britain, 

Robert Mackénzie, author of “ British Political Parties’’, and David Butler, 

of Nuffield College, Oxford. In the three subsequent issues of The Observer Mr. Mackenzie 
will continue to report the election in depth, using the methods which have been 
developed by students of elections, sociologists, statisticians, party managers, 


and constituency canvassers. 


This will be the first attempt in Britain to carry out a study on scientific lines of 
an election while the campaign is going on. It will try to bring you the hindsight which 
always follows the poll, before the voters go to the ballot box. 
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THE Et 
(Continued from page 390) 
Oj most people think there are too many foreigners 
keepul dians out of jobs anyway. 
Whatever the foreigner may feel, amongst Indians them- 
e is less resistance than anywhere else in the 
wr idea of economic equality ; perhaps because 


rf vides no ideological foundation for a theory of 
It cannot be birth. The aristocracy, the princes 
Rajput landowners, no longer count. It can 


n e caste. The modern educated Indians who make 
Inc nion are all ashamed of caste distinctions. It 
3 lass. India has never had social classes in the 


We ense ; Caste was too important. It cannot be 
of living. The Brahmin tradition in which 
professional classes are soaked, emphasises 

It cannot be reward for effort. In India no great 
; attached to the rule that the thrifty, inventive 

orking deserve to be better-off. It cannot be 

nservatism ; the alternative of Communism 1s 
ite. And it cannot be mere clinging to an 
dard of life. Nearly everybody who matters 

1 relative poverty in the last generation o1 
has always held that the price of power 1s 
The work may be desired, but not the fruit 
ther countries have had to wait for equality unl 


. 1 In Jem ¢ ¢ Lan ‘ . . * 
rich. India to have it while it is stil 


Boom for Soviet Spivs 


S + has not been too bright for the Russian con- 

\ Though April is now well advanced the usual 

ce reduction has not yet taken’ place and it is 

t oe of retail goods will not be cut for the 

ice the rouble devaluation of 1947. This habit 

’ prices in the spring has up to now been one 

means of passing on to the consumer a part 

the growing national cake. Now, however, the 

not of increasing the purchasing power of the 

n, but rather of applying some deflationary brakes 

n nominal wages, and the bigger price reductions 

n’s death, combined with tax reliefs and higher 

tor farmers—all this has considerably strengthened 

ive consumer demand, but the supply of goods 

ept pace. Output of foodstuffs has not reached 

ned targets, while the post-Malenkov switch from 

heavy industry may play havoc with the pledges 
regime. 

re are likely to be less goods on the market than 

ginally planned this is clearly not the moment to 

general level of retail prices, but rather to try to 

ome surplus purchasing power. A small step was 

this direction in last February’s budget when state 

emi-compulsory form of saving—which had beer 

rt Stalin’s death, were doubled again. Though 

ld and silver have reappeared on the London 

S$ On continental markets there can be no question 

the inflationary gap through mass imports of 

‘ t goods. Thus, for the time being, until a balance 

ned through rising supplies or checks on demand, 

is faced with shortages, queues and illicit trading. 

* marketeers thrive on a regime of controlled prices 
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im ime of scarcity and it is no accident that the Soviet 
press has now started a violent campaign against native 
spekulanty. During*the war and immediately afterwards 
heir activity was hindered vy rationing. Now, with no 
ation an it 1s enough to be first in the queue or to 
know the well-stocked iaies to be able to earn a hand- 
te profit. In the present inflationary conditions specu- 
tors, in their crude fashion, “ correct ” both the prices as 

1 as the regional distribution of goods determined by 
the planners. Moscow—Russia’s shopwindow—is, natu- 


rally enough, their paradise. Out of the 400,000 or so 
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No More Visions of P! enty 


Cars are also sometimes used to intercept farmers coming 
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with eir wares to the free,” so-called collective. market. 
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scarce foodstuffs. The first effects of the post-Malenkov 
switch to heavy industry are beginning to be felt. In 
Stalin’s time the standard of life of the population was 
rising steadily, but not very rapidly. Malenkov promised a 
“sharp rise” and, according to official statistics, over the 
last two years real private incomes were raised by about a 
quarter through a combination of wage increases and price 
cuts. As a temporary measure to meet the impetus of this 
new demand stocks were being run down, but the real 
solution was to be provided through a partial revision of 
the production pattern, through a greater emphasis on out- 
put for the consumer. Malenkov’s disgrace coincided with 


} ] rs anu Re + Sur © + » 
the shelving of these plans. There may be many more 
goods now on the Soviet market than, say, two years ago, 
‘ : : +11 rut o an i thi 
but not as many as was originally envisaged and in this 


gin 
discrepancy between plan and fulfilment lie the origins of 
boom conditions for the Soviet spivs. 

Visions of plenty no longer figure prominently in the 
Soviet press; Malenkov’s ambitious programme for light 
industry is apparently forgotten, while heavy industry 
ecovers its position. The switch is not limited to the domain 
of propaganda. An attempt is really being made to return 
to the traditional pattern and to fulfil the current five-year 
plan (1951-55) in the heavy sector ahead of schedule. The 
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Are you a 


Psephologist ? 


In the last 10 years a great deal of information has been compiled about the 
workings of elections, and this young science has been christened Psephology from 
the Greek word for a pebble, which they used for voting. 


In a special four-page election guide on May Ist The Observer will present the most 
up-to-date knowledge on such questions as: Which matters more—the floating 
vote, or the machine for getting out the vote? Are issues important in elections? 
Do candidates matter? How are they selected and what sort of people are they ? 
How does the middle class vote? Do non-voters decide elections? Can 

television dominate the election? How accurate can election forecasts be? 


The guide will be edited by two of the best known “ psephologists ”’ in Britain, 

Robert MacKénzie, author of “ British Political Parties”’, and David Butler, 
: of Nuffield College, Oxford. In the three subsequent issues of The Observer Mr. Mackenzie 
will continue to report the election in depth, using the methods which have been 
developed by students of elections, sociologists, statisticians, party managers, 
and constituency canvassers. 


This will be the first attempt in Britain to carry out a study on scientific lines of 


an election while the campaign is going on. It will try to bring you the hindsight which 
always follows the poll, before the voters go to the ballot box. 
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(Continued from page 390) 


opinion ; most people think there are too many foreigners 
keeping Indians out of jobs anyway. : 

Whatever the foreigner may feel, amongst Indians them- 
selves there is less resistance than anywhere else in the 
world to the idea of economic equality ; perhaps because 
India provides no ideological foundation for a theory of 
inequality. It cannot be birth. The aristocracy, the princes 
and the great Rajput landowners, no longer count. It can 
no longer be caste. The modern educated Indians who make 
Indian opinion are all ashamed of caste distinctions. It 
cannot be class. India has never had social classes in the 
Western sense ; caste was too important. It cannot be 
graciousness of living. The Brahmin tradition in which 
the Indian professional classes are soaked, emphasises 
austerity. It cannot be reward for effort. In India no great 
importance is attached to the rule that the thrifty, inventive 
and hard-working deserve to be better-off. It cannot be 
political conservatism ; the alternative of Communism is 
too immediate. And it cannot be mere clinging to an 
accepted standard of life. Nearly everybody who matters 
has risen from relative poverty in the last generation or two. 

The Hindu has always held that the price of power is 
renunciation. The work may be desired, but not the fruit 
thereof. Other countries have had to wait for equality untl 
they become rich. India is to have it while it is still poor. 


Boom for Soviet Spivs 


pene has not been too bright for the Russian con- 
sumers. Though April is now well advanced the usual 
nnual price reduction has not yet taken’ place and it is 


2 


possible that prices of retail goods will not be cut for the 
first time since the rouble devaluation of 1947. This habit 
of slashing prices in the spring has up to now been one 
of the chief means of passing on to the consumer a part 
at least of the growing national cake. Now, however, the 
question is not of increasing the purchasing power of the 


population, but rather of applying some deflationary brakes. 
Increases in nominal wages, and the bigger price reductions 
after Stalin’s death, combined with tax reliefs and higher 
incomes for farmers—all this has considerably strengthened 
the effective consumer demand, but the supply of goods 
has not kept pace. Output of foodstuffs has not reached 
iis planned targets, while the post-Malenkov switch from 
light to heavy industry may play havoc with the pledges 
of the new regime. 

As there‘are likely to be less goods on the market than 
was criginally planned this is clearly not the moment to 
cut the general level of retail prices, but rather to try to 
Mop up some surplus purchasing power. A small step was 
taken in this direction in last February’s budget when state 
Ic éns—a semi-compulsory form of saving—which had been 
halved after Stalin’s death, were doubled again. Though 
Sos ct gold and silver have reappeared on the London 
as well as on continental markets there can be no question 
of closing the inflationary gap through mass imports of 
Consumer goods. Thus, for the time being, until a balance 
'S cached through rising supplies or checks on demand, 
Russia is faced with shortages, queues and illicit trading. 

Black marketeers thrive on a regime of controlled prices 
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in time of scarcity and it is no accident that the Soviet 
press has now started a violent campaign against native 
spekulanty. During*the war and immediately afterwards 
their activity was hindered by rationing. Now, with no 
ration books, it is enough to be first in the queue or to 
know the well-stocked shops to be able to earn a hand- 
some profit. In the present inflationary conditions specu- 
lators, in their crude fashion, “ correct ” both the prices as 
well as the regional distribution of goods determined by 
the planners. Moscow—Russia’s shopwindow—is, natu- 
rally enough, their paradise. Out of the 400,000 or so 
people who every day flock into Moscow a good pefcentage 
invade the stores of the capital buying as much as they 
can carry. -Back home they either keep these scarce goods 
in the family or resell them, often at exorbitant prices. 

Illegal trade, however, is not limited to Moscow. The 
numerous indictments now published indicate that it 
flourishes in the provinces as well. A witty account from 
Restov-on-Don begins with a quotation from the Soviet 
constitution that “he who does not work does not eat,” 
and adds that this principle is not always being applied. 
G. K. Nazarenko, for example, still wakes up automatically 
to the sound of the hooter of Rostov’s car factory, but he 
at once relaxes after remembering that he no longer works 
there. On getting up he proceeds from store to store 
buying the-most unexpected goods from ladies’ blouses to 
boys’ caps. In the shops he meets his “ colleagues ” who— 
through some sort of “ professional loyalty °—exchange 
tips and help each other jump queues. All these Soviet 
spivs apparently earn a good living. The author of the 
article piles up an impressive list of concrete examples, 
including cases of people who take up jobs as drivers in 
order to use their official cars for profitable shopping 
expeditions. 


No More Visions of Plenty 


Cars are also sometimes used to intercept farmers coming 
with their wares to the “ free,” so-called collective, market. 
On the whole, however, it would seem that there is at least 
as much demand for industrial consumer goods as for the 
scarce foodstuffs. The first effects of the post-Malenkov 
switch to heavy industry are beginning to be felt. In 
Stalin’s time the standard of life of the population was 
rising steadily, but not very rapidly. Malenkov promised a 
“sharp rise” and, according to official statistics, over the 
last two years real private incomes were raised by about a 
quarter through a combination of wage increases and price 
cuts. As a temporary measure to meet the impetus of this 
new demand stocks were being run down, but the real 
solution was to be provided through a partial revision of 
the production pattern, through a greater emphasis on out- 
put for the consumer. Malenkov’s disgrace coincided with 
the shelving of these plans. There may be many more 
goods now on the Soviet market than, say, two years ago, 
but not as many as was originally envisaged and in this 
discrepancy between plan and fulfilment lie the origins of 
boom conditions for the Soviet spivs. 

Visions of plenty no longer figure prominently in the 
Soviet press; Malenkov’s ambitious programme for light 
industry is apparently forgotten, while heavy industry 
recovers its position. The switch is not limited to the domain 
of propaganda. An attempt is really being made to return 
to the traditional pattern and to fulfil the current five-year 
plan (1951-55) in the heavy sector ahead of schedule. The 
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main stress is laid on engineering and there are signs from 
Magnitogorsk that output of steel and alloys is to be stepped 
up. Nor is the fuel and power basis neglected. The 
gigantic Kuybyshev water-power station as well as that in 
Kakhovka, are to begin operations in the current year, 
while work has been speeded up on another vast project— 
the Angara station near Irkutsk in Siberia. Coal and oil 
expansion seem closely connected with the eastward drive. 
Next year oil extraction in the Tartar Republic should reach 
the level of the famous Baku and already the balance of 
Soviet oil production is slightly tilted in favour of the East. 
Increased resources of fuel and power should pave the way 
for further development of heavy industry in the eastern 
parts of the country and this is likely to prove the main 
feature of the next plan. 

The spotlight is now on Khrushchev’s agricultural per- 
formances. Yet the switch to heavy industry is probably 
the planners’ thief preoccupation and the main -hope of 
Nazarenko and his “ colleagues.” True, with its grip over 
the economic life of the country the government could stop 
inflationary pressures by restricting purchasing power until 
supplies of consumer goods become more plentiful. The 
problem, however, is not only one of accounting. Hopes 
have been raised, appetites whetted and popular pressure 
may still force the rulers to change their mind again and 
apportion a greater share to consumption. The way in 
which the inflationary gap is tackled—on the side of supply 
or that of demand—will show how far Malenkov’s victors 
can depart from the policies of their predecessor. 


Rift in Eastern Nigeria 


HE constitutional dispute which has been going on 

for the past month in the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
over the use by the Governor of his reserved powers may 
have far-reaching implications. For it has led to chilly 
relations between the Premier, Dr Azikiwe, and the 
Governor, Sir Clement Pleass ; it could lead to a High 
Court case ; and it presages no good for the region if the 
latter decides that it wants independence in its own affairs 
in 1956. 

The dispute centres on the security of expatriate 
members of the public service. Under the constitution 
worked out by all the Nigerian parties with the Colonial 
Secretary (then Mr Oliver Lyttelton) all appointments, 
including promotions, in the public service are made by 
Governors of Regions (or by the Governor-General for 
the federal service) at their discretion—though they are 
advised by public service commissioners. In March, cer- 
tain deliberate omissions in the Appropriation Bill passed 
by the Eastern Legislature in connection with the 1955-56 
estimates would have forced the Governor to appoint 
Africans to a number of posts. . The bill failed to make 
provision for expatriation allowances for six permanent 
secretaries and two posts of assistant secretary in the 
Governor’s Office, abolished the post of one Senior -Resi- 
dent and downgraded the pay scale of the secretary to the 
regional premier. Such an action seems contrary to the 
undertaking made by Dr Azikiwe and others at the Lagos 
conference that “ the tried principle of promotion according 
to qualifications, experience, and merit, without regard to 
race, would be maintained.” 
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There may be some room for argument whether th 
Legislature had the right to abolish the post | 


Sen 
Resident in view of the fact that at the time this \ “aa 
filled in an acting capacity, so that its abolition would po 
prejudice an officer’s position ; but it was agree) at the 
Lagos conference and subsequently laid down in Section 
64 of the constitution that a Governor could ov-r-ride 
Legislature’s decision to abolish a vacant post if he cop. 
sidered it necessary in the interests of good gov-r:nment 
This Sir Clement in fact did, by introducing pple 
mentary bill to make good the difference in th> moni 


voted, and passing it under his reserved powers «hen th 


Legislature threw it out in the middle of April. lien fe 
advised the Premier that he was going to briny his jj! 
before the House, Dr Azikiwe promptly adjourned it ; by 


it was subsequently reconvened by the Speaker 


Expatriate Officers’ Disquict 


It is obviously a serious matter for disputes over the 
powers of the Crown to arise so early in the working of 
the new constitution. But a vital principle is at siake—the 
morale of the expatriate officers attached to H.M. Overseas 
Service, whose security lies in the Governor’s power to 
make appointments on merit. Omissions of this kind in 
appropriation bills are clearly aimed at them—indeed were 
justified by reference to the policy of bringing Nigerians 
into the administration to which Britain is pledged. But 
whether a post can at this stage be finally and definitely 
earmarked for Africans is a question for the Governor to 
answer. The bill sought to force his hand and permanently 
to reduce his discretionary powers—perhaps more with the 
object of asserting the Legislature’s supremacy than of 
getting jobs for Africans, popular as any such political 
move may be. Inevitably it suggested to all Europeans 
serving in Nigesia that their security of tenure, to which 
all Nigerian leaders have pledged themselves, was in peril. 
Unfortunately the Governor’s supplementary provision will 
hardly reassure them fully, since every officer will interpret 
Dr Azikiwe’s attempt—and the denunciations which have 
since come from him—as an earnest of what could happen 
in 1956. The result may be that Dr Azikiwe will soon find 
he is getting more resignations from his expatriate civil 
servants than the number of posts he aimed at forcing the 
Governor to “ Africanise.” This is strange, for Dr Azikiwe 
is credited with unusual awareness of his country’s need of 
expatriate services, and with some disquiet over events in 
the Sudan. 

Why, then, has he done it? Perhaps because, a5 4 
man who has been bred to opposition he finds the con- 
structive role of premiership hard to sustain, and « good 
row with the remaining symbol of British power makes a0 
invigorating change. Perhaps his hand was forced. But the 
result will be to strengthen the doubts of people wo feat 
that even responsible African political leaders are |.able [ 
impulsive and irrational changes of front. Since the :eg10n 5 
best interests—and not its independence—are at s‘2ke, 
may be hoped that Dr Azikiwe will take steps to ::move 
any such impression of his own infirmity of pu'pos*s 
but his reaction to the reproof of the Secretary 0: Slt 
Mr Lennox Boyd, in the House of Commons on Ap*! 6th, 
hardly suggests that he has begun to think again. |i may 
believe that a few honeyed reassurances at any time will 
keep his British servants happy and devoted. If so, « * 
asking a great deal of them. 
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Australian Labour Party Split 


OM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


— | abour party rebels against the Evatt regime have 


at last launched a passionate campaign of political 
destruction which, to-Australians, recalls the activities of 
Japan's wartime “ suicide pilots.” In a country where 


politics normally accepted by the public, and carried on 
by its exponents, with a fair amount of healthy cynicism, 
the activities Of this group are something new and almost 
incomprehensible, But their effects are crystal clear. The 
breakawavs, some of whom are embarked on a course 
leading straight to their own political suicide, will at the 
same time wreak great damage on the Labour party proper. 
The most effective of all the political groups that are 
now hacking away at Dr Evatt’s political career is the 
anti-Communist Labour party, constituted by seven 
federal politicians who rejected his leadership and formed 
their own party. What they lack in numbers they make 
up for in inside knowledge of the party which they are 
now atiacking, in ability, eloguence and dedication, and 
in their utter abandonment of political discretion. In their 
first day of activity, they made political history with 
the most ruthless onslaught ever heard in the Federal 
Parliament; they mercilessly attacked Dr Evatt with an 
allegation that he had agreed to arrangements for a pay- 
ment of £13,000 from the Communist party to Labour’s 
campaign funds in the 19§1 anti-Communist referendum. 
What next? In Victoria, a similar but numerically 
stronger breakaway group has thrown its numbers against 
Mr Cain’s Labour government, and has forced an election 
which all politicians expect to be preceded by the dirtiest 
campaign ever known in Australian politics. The fright 
created by the boiling over of Victoria’s political cauldron 
(so far the breakaways in the Federal: Parliament are all 
Victorians) has produced an ironic, patched-up unity in 
Queensland. In New South Wales, at the time of writing, 


it appears to be about to produce a similar result. Under 
this uncomfortable banner of Labour unity stand virtually 
two parties. One, militantly left-wing, is still fighting the 
battles of the early twentieth century, obsessed by the 
bogies of capitalism, bravely announcing its adherence to 
socialism (which remains in the official platform of the 
Labour party) and doggedly expressing a “ different” 
foreign policy which sees the participation of a token 
Australian force in the local Malayan fighting as a bolster 
(0 colonialism and a threat to Asian good will. While con- 
taining its share of Roman Catholics, it sees the activities 
of some offshoots of the Catholic Church in Australia as a 
threat more real and more frightening, locally, than the 
threat of Communism. 


The other party that still beds down politically with the 


left-y ‘ng traditionalists is disillusioned with socialism and 
is looking for a dynamie new rallying point for the Labour 
Movement. It sees the dangers of bureaucracy, fears the 
Conscguences of Labour’s past policies and administration, 
anc wants to compete with the Liberal and Country parties 
' olering greater vitality, greater initiative, and greater 
tlic:ency, This section of the Labour movement is itself 
4 conglomeration, It carries its own load of extremists 
Who are, in their own way, more right-wing than the 
Libvcals ; they are also Roman Catholics. 
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The result is the most bitter sectarian dispute in Aus- 
tralia since the period after the dispute over conscription, 
which also rent the Labour party, during the first world 
war. The part played by Melbourne’s Irish-born Arch- 
bishop Mannix in the anti-conscription campaign had much 
to do with the ill-feeling at that time against Roman 
Catholics in Australia. Oddly enough Archbishop Mannix, 
at the age of 89, is the principal church figure behind 
“The Movement,” the politically active anti-Communist 
offshoot of the Church, which has become the chopping 
block in the present Labour party dispute. The result of 
this is that many Catholics are complaining that every- 
where—at work and in the golf clubs—they are being 
looked at with suspicion. Dr Evatt’s campaign against the 
Santamaria Group—Mr Bartholemew Santamaria is the 
somewhat mysterious Melbourne figure who runs “ The 
Movement ”—has driven many Catholic votes from the 
Labour party, but has also given it new Protestant sup- 
porters. 

The man who opened the floodgates, Dr Evatt, now 
looks like leading the Labour party in the next elections. 
He had boldly submitted his leadership to a secret ballot 
in the bewildered Federal Parliamentary Labour party, 
and has had it confirmed by a big majority. The only 
serious contender was Labour’s Federal deputy leader, Mr 
Arthur Calwell, who had already lost most of his fighting 
spirit and therefore much of his support. Dr Evatt caught 
his other real rivals unprepared and unorganised, and 
therefore they did not contest the leadership against him. 

“The Movement” was set up to organise and support 
groups within the trade unions (the industrial groups) to 
break the power of Communist union officials. They had 
great successes ; but there is no doubt that some of their 
methods of operation were dubious and that some indus- 
trial group leaders began to seek power for its own sake. 
Now, the effective power of the industrial groups is broken. 
There are already signs that the defeated Communists are 
starting to reorganise effectively, have regained actual 
ground, and could conceivably once again get a strangle- 
hold on some of the key unions. 

The ultimate outcome of the Labour party dispute is 
obscure. But one thing is certain: repercussions are 
touching the Australian nation at its foundations. 


Economic Clash in Vietnam 


MONG the many sources of friction between the 
French and Americans in Vietnam is the changing 
pattern of southern Vietnamese trade now that aid from the 
United States is available in dollars instead of in francs. 
Another is implicit in the activities of the Sainteny mission 
in northern Vietnam, aimed at safeguarding French interests 
in the Viet Minh zone. 

The changing trade pattern in the South began to worry 
French businessmen last year. In October, for instance, the 
imports from America came second to those from France, 
although the French, were still well ahead, with 66 per cent 
of the total of 924 million piastres (about £9,240,000). The 
respective figures were 609 million and 84 million piastres. 
Vietnamese exports to the United States (93 million piastres 
or 33 per cent of the total), however, already exceeded those 
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to France (62 million piastres). The existing tendency was 
given a considerable impetus by the signature on Decem- 
ber 29th of new financial agreements between France and 
the former Associated States of Indo-China. The agree- 
ments enabled Vietnam, for the first time, to receive 
economic aid direct from the United States instead of 
through France—that is, in dollars instead of in the franc 
equivalent. 

The inevitable effect of the new arrangement was to 
reduce the volume of imports from France and other parts 
of the French Union in favour of goods from the dollar area. 
Since January Ist, in fact, the cost of some 80 per cent of 
all southern Vietnamese imports has. been met out of 
American economic aid.. This clear threat to Franco- 
Vietnamese trade is being aggravated by a special factor— 
the diminishing costs of the French Expeditionary Corps in 
Indo-China. Last year Vietnam managed to balance its 
trade with France because of these expenses, which for the 
whole year came to between 170 and 180 milliard francs. 
This figure more than filled the gap between the 100 milliard 
francs worth of imports from France and the mere 10 
milliard francs worth of Vietnamese exports to France. 


Too Many Luxury Imports 


The Expeditionary Corps expenses, however, are a vanish- 
ing item: they are expected to be reduced by two-thirds 
during this year. Vietnam would therefore be forced to 
reduce its imports from France even if the temptations of 
a dollar reserve did not make imports from other countries 
more attractive than those from France, many of whose 
products are not competitive in the international market. 
By mid-March about $90 million of the $240 million of 
American aid scheduled for Vietnam in 1955 had been made 
available. This made Saigon confident that it would have 
a surplus for imports of consumer goods after meeting all 
its requirements in capital goods. Indeed, the Saigon press 
is already complaining that imports include far too many 
luxury goods. The newspaper Tieng Chuong, for instance, 
observed that Vietnam was importing dollar tobacco and 
tinned fish, although tobacco was grown locally and Viet- 
namese rivers teemed with fish. 

The new Franco-Vietnamese tariff agreement is a hurried 
attempt to restore the status quo ante. Under it, Vietnam 
grants preferences to France for the importation of 10,000 
tons of milk products, 30,000 tons of flour and 30,000 tons 
of sugar. Reciprocal preferences cover the importation into 
France of 115,000 tons of rice, 5,000 tons of corn, 35,000 
tons of unprocessed rubber and 2,000 cases of matches. 

It will be interesting to see whether this preliminary step 
will do anything to dampen the persistent enthusiasm among 
some French commercial interests for a trade agreement 
with the Viet Minh. Such an agreement is one of the three 
aims of French economic policy in Indo-China which seemed 
to arise as a natural consequence of the.Geneva agreements. 
The others are the desire to safeguard French interests in 
the North and to try to use the port of Haiphong as a pos- 
sible economic key to the Chinese hinterland. 

All three of these aims have involved the French in a 
clash of interest with their allies. One of the reasons for 
the delay in following up last year’s tentative Franco-Viet 
Minh agreement by more concrete measures is that the 
Americans object to the possible implications of French 
moves in northern Vietnam. In the case of the French coal 
enterprises of the Bay of Along, for instance, the Americans 
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were afraid that the American machinery installed by 
Charbonnages du Tonkin might fall into Viet Minh hands, 
The agreement now concluded between the Viet Minh 
government and the company takes this objection jn 
account: the American machinery is specifically excluded 
from the sale of the company’s assets to the Viet Minh 

Under the agreement, these’ assets will be paid for ia 
kind by decreasing annual allocations of coal, totalling one 
million tons and valued at approximately § milliard francs 
Between twenty and thirty French technicians wil] remain 
behind to help the Viet Minh exploit the mines. The Jos 
of the American machinery is a severe blow to the Vie 
Minh, who are aware that it enabled the mines to produce 
800,000 tons of coal last year, despite wartime difficulties 
and a labour force of only §,000; before the war, with 
20,000 workers, the annual production did not exceed 
1,400,000 tons. 

The Viet Minh have now moved into the Hongay area 
and taken over the mines, with the assent of the inter- 
national supervisory commission. The last French Union 
troops, however, will not move out of the port of Haiphong 
itself until May. 16th, three days ahead of the deadline set 
under the Geneva agreements. In the meantime, M. Jean 
Sainteny, France’s special envoy to northern Vietnam, who 
is now in Paris exchanging views with the Faure govern- 
ment, is anxious to reach agreement with the Viet Minh 
on other French enterprises in the North. Here again, 
however, there are difficulties. The Viet Minh were able 
to “buy” the assets of the Charbonnages du Tonkin by 
offering coal yet to be produced, but it is difficult to see 
what inducement they could offer to other enterprises, such 
as the Société des Ciments Portland Artificiels, cither to 
part with their assets or to stay on after the evacuation of 
the Haiphong enclave. 





Will Ho Co-operate ? 


American objections also apply to any large-scale re 
sumption of French trade with northern Vietnam. The 
Viet Minh have been telling M. Sainteny that they would 
like French cloth, electric, radio and rail equipment, cars, 
pharmaceutical products and foodstuffs. But some of these 
items would probably come under the strategetic embargo. 

As for the possibilities of an economic link with China, 
which the recent construction of the Yunnan railway to 
Hanoi would ‘make practical, the French have come up 
against pressure from the Americans on ideological grounds, 
while they fear possible representations from the British 
because—the French argue—Hongkong’s — predominant 
position might eventually be threatened. 

Despite these difficulties, there are many Frenchmen who 
still favour continued efforts to reach a lasting agreement 
with the Viet Minh. They are convinced that the chances 
of saving Vietnam from Communism are slender and that 
their long-term interests would be-furthered by an accord 
with Ho Chi Minh. They are strengthened in this attitude 
by the present economic plight of the Viet Minh zone, where 
famine has already broken out in two areas, where unemploy- 
ment is high and still rising and which seems unable to 
obtain either from the major Communist powers or from the 
satellites the technical and economic aid it needs for is 
rehabilitation and modernisation. The conflict of views 
between this group of Frenchmen and the group that remains 
entirely pessimistic about the chances of working with the 
Communists is still unresolved, and it would be hazardous 
to forecast what will be the outcome. 
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‘ London 


We've put out 
the flags for your 


British industry has good reason to put 
out the flags. Controls have disappeared. 
The challenge of foreign competition 

is being vigorously met. There is 

once again a healthy home trade. 

The BIF of 1955 is one aspect of the 


new confident outlook of British industry. 


Go toit... 


Just once a year British industry goes 

on display. You have this one chance 
of doing business in ideal conditions. 

In an hour or two you can compare 

all the work of many different industries, 
You can see for yourself which new 
developments are likely to affect your 
business. You can discuss your needs 
with manufacturers who want to help you. 
These are the opportunities 

that only the BIF provides. 


BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 


London & Birmingham 2-13 May 


Open 9.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m. daily except 
Sunday, 8th May. Public admitted daily 
after 2 p.m. (all day Saturday). Olympia 
only open until 9.0 p.m. Friday, 6th May 
and Wednesday, 11th May. 


THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -2 


N [’ 0 V0 U aware that many concerns with whom 


you may never do business (perhaps we are one of 
them) may yet be working for you in various 


ways? Do you reflect, for instance, how you depend on things 


made of steel .. 


how steel-making depends on coke ovens to supply coke 
for the blast furnaces and gas for the steelworks? In 
producing many necessities and amenities of your daily 
life—the structural steel of your office or factory, the car 
or train you travel by, the tins you buy tobacco in, the 
steel-shafted putter you miss short putts with—we may 


have done our bit in the background, for Simon-Carves 


have built many of Britain’s coking plants and many of the 


washeries that clean the coal that makes the coke. 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical! 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants materiais 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTO 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME iRON CO LTD 

SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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In the early stages of a new product, a number of 
things can happen between the birth of an idea 
and the appearance of the finished working 
drawings. And one of the first thoughts that often 
enters the mind of the designer is—does the idea 
lend itself to fabrication in plastics? B.1.P. is well 
qualified te answer this question. Within our 
organisation are specialist technicians and 


draughtsmen who have given the whole of their 


working life to plastics, right from the early days. 
They develop and make many lines in the Plastic: 
Industry, from moulding powders to tools an¢ 
presses and the finished article. Together with 
our Product and Mould Design Service they 
constitute an organisation which is unique in the 
Plastics Industry. The benefit of their research is 
freely at your disposal. Use it! It costs you 


nothing and may save you a lot. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INPUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.L 


U, 195§ 
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Oil from African Coal 


' is now about five years since the South African 
government was asked to take over a plan to make 
oil from coal in the Union for which private enterprise 
had not been able to raise the money, and nearly three 
years since construction began on the site prepared at 
Coalbrook, on the banks of the Vaal River 50 miles 
from Johannesburg. The £36 million “ Sasol” pro- 
ject is now due—already some months late—to begin 
trial runs on its first synthetic gasoline. This summer, 
as it begins to sell coal-derived motor spirit in the 
Witwatersrand area, it will come under the keenest 
of outside scrutiny—not only within South Africa, where 


Sasol has acquired political as well as chemical sig- 
nificance, but from the fuel and chemical industries 
of the world. This international interest is only partly 
technical. There is nothing remarkable in making oil 
out of coal, though Sasol, the first full-scale unit built 
since the war, uses a number of hitherto unproven 
techniques. What is, or would be, remarkable is to 
make profits out of making oil out of coal, even in 
special circumstances. And Sasol—Suid-Afrikaanse 


Steenkool-Olie en Gaskorporasie Beperk, to give this 
State-owned public company its full name—hopes to 
make profits, 

South African circumstances are certainly special, 
and less artificial than those through which other coun- 
tes’ oil-from-coal projects have wended their uncom- 
mercial way. With great distances to cover and a weak 
railwa y system, South Africa is a motorist’s country 
with a high demand for petroleum products. It has 
no oil of its own (a reluctant conclusion after many 
years prospecting). Its main demand for gasoline is 
on the Rand, 400 miles inland, and to haul imported 
Spirit there by rail from the ports adds no less than 
74. a gallon to the price, The motorist in Johannes- 
burg now pays about 3s. sd. a gallon, which seems 
'o him a lot (it includes only 1s. tax, against 2s. 6d. 


out of Britain’s 4s. 6d.a gallon. Against this expensive 
petroleum, the Union has huge reserves of coal near 
the surface, much of it low in quality but suitable for 
highly-mechanised mining at costs a fraction of those 
in Europe or America. 


* 


In these circumstances, it was obvious that making 
oil from coal would be considered as soon as practical 
ways of doing so were established. The idea was first 
discussed in the twenties, even before the first com- 
mercial hydrogenation plant was erected at Leuna in 
Germany. By the thirties, when the second major 
method of making oil from coal was being tried out 
—the Fischer-Tropsch process—more detailed studies 
were being made in the Union. The gold-mining com- 
pany Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated, and a company 
set up in 1935 to distil petroleum from oil shale, 
Satmar, did acquire rights to this second process and 
actually invited tenders for a plant, but the capital could 
not be raised. This Fischer-Tropsch process, which is 
the method adopted (in two variant designs) by Sasol, 
involves the conversion of the raw coal first into syn- 
thesis gas, a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and the formation of liquid petroleum products from 
this gas in a catalytic reaction before normal refining. 

After the war Anglo-Vaal obtained a licence to make 
oil from coal in the Union and prepared a complete 
new plan. This was for a coal mine and Fischer- 
Tropsch plant of some 260,000 tons annual output 
capacity (including 76 million gallons of motor spirit), 
at an estimated capital cost of £13 million. Private 
finance was not forthcoming, and the possibility of a 
loan from the World Bank was complicated by the fact 
that Anglo-Vaal would have been a private borrower. 
Early in 1950 the company approached the Govern- 
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ment, and later that year the rights, technical know- 
ledge and options were taken over (for £600,000, pay- 
able over a period of years): Sasol was set up in 
September, 1950. An official committee studied the 
project and the processes available, finally deciding 
that a new Fischer-Tropsch technique developed to 
the pilot plant stage by M. W. Kellogg, of New Jersey, 
should be employed in conjunction with a more estab- 
lished German version, while the synthesis gas should 
be made using oxygen under pressure in Lurgi gas 
generators. 


The project financed by the Government (through 
the state-backed Industrial Development Corporation) 
was originally expected to cost £18 million, for a 
slightly decreased capacity (71 million gallons of 
products, 55 million gallons being motor spirit), on the 
Coalbrook site ; it was hoped that the plant might begin 
operations late last year. Most of the plant had to be 
bought overseas, much of it being ordered in Ger- 
many under escalator-clause contracts shortly before 
the Korean war broke out. Prices of heavy steel 
plate and equipment rose sharply, and estimates 
of the “cost to completion” went up steadily. 
The current estimate is £36 million, of which about 
£2 million is for construction of the Sigma colliery 
that serves the Sasol plant, and about £4 million for 
housing its workers and ‘setting up a marketing sub- 
sidiary ; the remaining £30 million is for the plant 
itself. 

Sasol, now nearly complete, is certainly an impres- 
sive industrial complex, set in the Vereeniging area 
almost within sight of Van der. Bijl Park, the country’s 
splendid steel strip mill, and of the massive Klip and 
Vaal River power stations. Its small colliery, fully 
mechanised with Joy power loaders and shuttle cars, 
will mine about 7,600 tons of coal a day from a 24-foot 
seam and send it along a 14-mile conveyor belt to the 
coal bunker of the chemical plant ; delivering it there 
for less than 6s. a ton. In full operation, about 3,200 
tons of this coal will be gasified daily in the Lurgi plant, 
along with more than 1o million lb. of steam and 
720,000 cubic metres of oxygen, made on the site in 
one of the largest oxygen plants in the world. The 
total production of purified synthesis gas will be nearly 
3 million cubic metres a day ; by-products of the gasifi- 
cation process include ammonia, tar, phenols and 
creosote. In the American “ fluidized bed ” version of 
the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis system, powdered iron 
catalyst is “ boiled” with gas blown up through it in 
two large reactors, the products being condensed to 
liquid and separated out into the various oils and waxes 
by more or less standard refinery techniques ; the 
German Fischer-Tropsch unit does the same with a 
“ fixed bed” of catalyst. A second by-product stream 
derives from these synthesis reactions—a range of 
oxygenated organic materials such as ethyl, propyl and 
butyl alcohols, acetone, paraffin waxes and liquid 
petroleum gas. 
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The economics of Sasol remain to be learned ip 
practice—as do some of the techniques, such as those 
involved in the American synthesis plant. But on its 
own published assumptions, some guesses at possible 
revenue and cost can be made. Its managing director 
stated last year that its yield on motor spirit at the 
plant (duty, freight and distribution paid) would be 
224d. a gallon—for 55 million gallons, plus diesel and 
fuel oils, some £5-55 million a year. A cut in rail 
freights has now brought the Rand retail price down by 
3d. a gallon ; unless, as has been suggested, Sasol is to 
receive a remission of 3d. a gallon as.indigenous alcohol 
producers do, that would mean 194d. a gallon—about 
£700,000 a year less. _ Last year, too, it was hoped that 
a third of total revenue could be obtained from by- 
products. Though this implies a high average price 
for them—more than {50 a ton—the {2} million a 
year it suggests, from the quantities and prices involved, 
is not out of all reason. Such estimates might give 
Sasol a total revenue of £7-8 million a year. 

Of the £35 million of capital likely to be raised by 
Sasol and its subsidiaries, £25 million is in ordinary 
shares, and only about {10 million is likely to be in 
fixed charges (at about § per cent). This state-owned 
company, therefore, has not the obligation to service 
all its capital, regardless of current profit or loss, that 
British nationalised corporations bear. It could, 
nominally or politically, “ float ” without in fact paying 
very much return on its capital at all. A fair assessment 
might be to charge it a rate of return suitable to a public 
utility, rather than a commercial enterprise—say 6 per 
cent. This, with interest on its loan capital, would 
require about {2 million a year. Depreciation, on 
plant of which so much is experimental, should provide 
for amortisation over not much more than Io years— 
say £3-34 million a year. Coal, on Sasol’s own figure 
of 25d. per gallon of motor spirit, would cost just under 
£600,000. Capital costs and the main raw material, 
therefore, might require say £54-6 million annually, 
leaving {2-24 million for operating costs on the plant, 
or something under a shilling a gallon of motor spirit. 
That would be 6-7 per cent of capital costs—which 
accords roughly, but barely, with some “rule of 
thumb” estimates for operating costs on a Fischer- 
Tropsch plant. 

All that can be inferred from such tentative orders 
of magnitude is this: that Sasol’s solvency—which 
cannot fairly be judged until teething troubles are over 
—will depend crucially on attaining the rated through- 
put and selling all its products at the prices planned. 
Chemical and oil plants are more often underrated 10 
capacity than overrated, and certainly Sasol should 
have no difficulty in disposing of all the liquid fuel 1 
can make in this expanding market. But if and when 
pipeline to the Rand from the coast comes into being, 
the freight on imported motor spirit might be cut 
further from 7d. to about 2d. a gallon—which would 
probably quite upset Sasol’s calculations of revenue. 
The value it has put on its by-products, in tota! and 
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in an isolated market, may not be unreasonable ; 
but finding customers for them in a country without 
much chemical industry may be hard. Some 
experts, indeed, argue that after selling the more 
conventional gasification by-products, the best return 
Sasol could get from its complex synthesis products 
might be by putting most of them back to increase 
the liquid fuel yield—as it is certainly equipped to do. 
Commercially, of course, the whole economic question 
can be simplified. Fora project of this nature, a private 
chemical or oil company would probably want an annual 
revenue of at least 25 per cent (15 per cent return and 
amortisation over 10 years) on the total capital. Can 
Sasol be counted upon confidently to bring in {8-10 
million a year, which means some {40 a ton over its 
whole range of products ? 

It is fair to say that Sasol’s contribution to the South 
African economy cannot be counted quite so cold- 
bloodedly. This plant is the Union’s first venture into 


More Power 


M ANUFACTURERS of British bicycles have every 
reason to be disturbed by the support that the 
second recent attempt of the American cycle industry 
to secure greater protection against imported makes has 
obtained from the Tariff Commission. The President 
has until May 13th to decide on the plea for a quota 
or a higher tariff. The British cycle industry fears that 
it may be sacrificed to the protection lobby by an 
Administration that already has its hands full in trying 
to negotiate an extension to the Reciprocal Trade Act 
through a reluctant Congress. Since the devaluation of 
sterling five and a half years ago British bicycles have 
achieved great successes in the American market. With 
a new type of “English” lightweight specially 
developed for that market, total sales have 
increased more than ninefold, until last year one out 
of every six machines made in the Midlands found 
a United States buyer. American manufacturers 
have been slow to adjust themselves to this 
marked preference for lightweight machines which 
has revived interest in cycling in their market and 
could, now that the large post-war crop of babies is 
teaching cycling age, push total sales up to 3 million or 
more a year from the depressed 1954 figure of 24 
million. Most firms have stuck rigidly to their tradi- 
ional, heavier balloon tyre models, which can certainly 
stand up to very tough handling, and only recently have 
they begun to incorporate 2- and 3-speed hub gears. 
One or two companies now make lightweights using 
British designs or assemblies, and some have introduced 
their own compromise medium weights. 

Presidential support for protection would be a serious 
blow to the Midlands. The industry has tried to avoid 
“coming dependent upon one or two large overseas 
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large-scale and complex modern chemical technique.’ 
That the venture happens to have been made by the 
State may have meant some expensive technical perfec- 
tionism—and some risky scientific short cuts—but it is 
also a reflection upon private capital in the Union that 
has held back from such industrial pioneering. The 
fact of a massive and modern complex of chemical 
engineering, offering by-products from which a wide 
variety of chemical manufacture could start, and trained 
men with experience of projects on such a scale, may 
well outweigh some of the gaps that seem likely to 
appear in any strict book-keeping. Almost certainly 
the Union’s next big chemical venture will be more 
economically planned ; and in its own field of oil from 
coal Sasol, too, will point some lessons from which 
other nations can later learn. In any country in the 
early stages of an industrial revolution—as South 
Africa undoubtedly is today—technical adventurism is 
perhaps less dangerous than over-caution. 


to the Pedal 


markets. Until recently, it has found this fairly easy to 
do. The British safety bicycle is eagerly sought in most 
parts of the world for its robustness, lightness, cheap- 
ness, and reliability. With no serious competitor, the 
industry doubled its prewar output by 1951 and 
increased its overseas business from 18 per cent of total 
production in 1935 to 70 per cent four years ago. But 
when the home market went sour in 1952 and ship- 
ments to South-East Asia and South America started 
to slacken, the bright prospects of the large North 
American market became too attractive to ignore. 

The motor cycle makers, on the other hand, have 
never found much business in the United States, where 
every third person has a car and many families have two. 
They have managed to sell about 7,000 motor cycles a 
year there, only 4 per cent of their total output. Even 
this has been sufficient to arouse hysterical yelps from 
the few American manufacturers, who find that im- 
ported machines now absorb a major share of their 
diminishing market. Since its prewar German com- 
petitors were destroyed by the war, the British motor 
cycle industry has had few real rivals in the medium and 
heavy range. Czechoslovakia could compete effectively, 
but its policy of playing fast and loose with prices and its 
lack of adequate after-sales services have tended to 
alienate its customers more than upset its rivals. Last 
year British firms made 180,000 motor cycles—a record 
output nearly three times that of 1935. Exports to 
Australia were hard hit in 1952, but shipments are now 
much more evenly spread, and the latest cuts imposed 
by the Australian Government need give the industry 
little real difficulty. 

The industry’s biggest problem, at the moment and 
for the future, is the marked swing towards lightweight 
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machines. "The postwar successes of both industries 
have been scored with traditional models. The pedal 
bicycle is a remarkably efficient and inexpensive piece of 
machinery ; there is little room for further improvement. 
In the last few years designers have smartened up their 
models, improving appearance, comfort of riding, and 
accessories. The 
motor cycle has 
been given more 
power for less 
weight, its trans- 
mission and- [2007 
suspension have 
been improved, and 
its appearance has 
been continually 
cleaned and tidied 
up. The side-valve 
engine has been 
gradually replaced by the overhead valve engine ; the 
next steps would appear to be new machines built around 
the o.h.v. engine with attempts to cut down the familiar 
noise. Most enthusiasts—perhaps not —all—would 
welcome a quieter motor cycle ; in any case, a growing 
number of countries are introducing regulations to limit 
traffic din, to which their motor cycles are often full- 
throated contributors. 

Between them, however, both cycle industries have 
been slow to cultivate the powered lightweight field. 
This has been developed very successfully by the 
continental scooter and motorised bicycle (or ‘moped’ 
as the makers call this machine with flagrant disregard 
for etymology). British designers at first looked askance 
at these. But the Italian, French, and the German 
manufacturers — who had to build new factories and 
re-tool anyway and were at first barred from making 
heavy motor cycles—sought new and cheap powered 
cycles to capture the postwar Continental market which 
they rightly believed to be very interested in economy. 
Charges of being too conservative have been levelled at 
the British motor cycle industry on several occasions ; 
most of the innovations have been made by its smaller 
fry anxious to stimulate their sales graphs when the 
curves had turned downwards. This time, without any 
doubt, Britain let its rivals make the running, 

The Italians have led all the way in the shift towards 
the lightweights. The number of motor cycles and 
scooters with engine capacities under 125 cc licensed 
for use in Italy grew from 300,000 in 1950 to nearly a 
million by 1953, and the number of registered motorised 
bicycles up to §0 cc engine capacity increased from 
190,000,to just over half a million, out of a total motor 
cycle population of 650,000 and 1,750,000, respectively. 
A number of French and German firms have also done 
well, and manufacturers in other European countries 
are now making good light machines. The largest 
German firm, NSU of Neckarsulm, pushed its sales 
over the 200,000 mark last year—against 111,000 in 
1953—by concentrating upon the lightweight. This 
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figure was probably the largest for a single firm any- 
where. 

Before British thanufacturers plunge headlong ini 
this new market, however, they will want to be sure 
that the trend will travel as far in this country and ip 
ies large overseas markets outside Europe, and that jt 
will persist. Road conditions, urban congestion, com- 
muting habits, the length of purses and the terms of hire 
purchase facilities, vary markedly from country to 
country, and the machines that will be bough: in less 
developed areas must be sufficiently stable and robust 
for use on the rutted roads and tracks that pass for road 
systems there. Market research is still rudimentary jin 
these industries ; just over one million motor cycles and 
14 million bicycles travel on British roads, but who 
owns them and why, are questions that have only vague 
answers yet, perhaps understandably so, with order 
books bulging in most years since the war. But some 
measure of the present trend towards lighter machines is 
revealed in the vehicle registration figures published by 
the Ministry of Transport and shown in the chart 

This fertile field has been tilled by the smaller cycle 
firms and by some new names, Douglas, in the hands 
of the receiver shortly after the war, staked al! on its 
licence to make Vespa scooters ; it has no reascn since 
to regret this decision. The 125 cc Vespa and the 
123 cc Lambretta, which is sold in Britain through an 
agent of the Innocenti Company, now have two British 
competitors. These are rather larger machines ; the 
224 cc “ Albatross” made by Dayton Cycle and the 
197 cc “ Scootermobile” to be made by Harper Atr- 
craft. But at least one of the big manufacturers has at 
last set its design team at work on a scooter. This will 
be a “ British-style” scooter ; it will probably have 
larger wheels than the Continental styles, to give better 
balance, and a slightly more powerful engine. If its 
price can be kept below £100, with large scale produc- 
tion, Britain may take the battle for scooter markets 
back to the Continent. 


The bicycle, 

NEW MOTOR CYCLES . wiliat’ 

100 (Registrations) ~— with an | uxilian 
‘0900's motor, oecame 
atte respectable some- 

; 2 used what earlier than 

; the scooter, and 
Over 250cce 3? 3 his 

. ; two of the og 
bicycle makers 

have already en 


tered the field. Be- 
fore the war, and 
“shortly afterwards, 
a large number of 
power units were sold for attachment to bicycles that 
had neither the frame nor the brakes to carry ‘hem. 
The big cycle makers held aloof. Specially strengthened 
bicycles are now made, though there is still some differ- 
ence between designers as to the best place to put the 
engine in order to keep the centre of gravity low. Most 
sales have gone to the BSA “ Winged Wheel,” fitted 
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with a 35 cc engine, and the 32 cc “ Cyclemaster ”—an 


e to find in the EMI stable — which have 


engines mounted within the circumference of the rear 
wheel; to the 49 cc “ Power Pak,” and the 50 cc 
“ Mini-Motor”” with engines mounted over the rear 


wheel ; and to the 48 cc Vincent “ Firefly” with its 
engine fitted below the bottom bracket. The latest 
entrant, made by the Phillips cycle firm, carries its 
engine inside the main frame. 

Though this lightweight trend has attracted some 
new blood, mergers amongst the established firms have 
concentrated the production of pedal bicycles and tradi- 
tional motor cycles. The BSA Group, which makes 
the Triumph, BSA, Sunbeam, and Ariel motor cycles, 
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Sellers in the Ascendant 


ndustrial share market investors obviously would 


mark time and let the election run its course. 
‘dged market no doubt the majority wishes it 
he same, but the pre-election market has not 
loping according to that pattern. Sellers have 
ted and prices have come persistently down- 
he week up to Wednesday the Financial Times 
Government securities has tumbled from 99.79 
| substantial fall for which a simple explanation 


he banks have been selling short dated gilt-edged 


their liquidity ratio. 

hat fact two others spring.: The Government 
d the Bank of England instructing him, cannot 
rovide any cushion to absorb the selling. It would 


- purpose of the present monetary policy if public 


> to absorb the stock as it was sold. Therefore 


| these gilt-edged stocks have not found a ready 


The jobbers are certainly not going to increase 
xs while they think the procéss may still have 

to go. Secondly it follows that some of the 
iat should normally be coming through the gilt- 
itket is being withheld because buyers fear a 
|. Some pension funds are reported to be buying 


. but not all insurance companies are buying 


in the gilt-edged market as they normally would. 
' they are finding a temporary haven for their 


utside the market—in Treasury bills and in other 


-d stocks, notably the Serial Funding stock 1955, 
ring a highly attractive yield and available from 
« Exchange sources. Some industrial companies 
bly investing their temporary surpluses.in the same 
'¢ pattern of yields is most unusual as a result of 
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leads the motor cycle industry with a little under half 
the total market. Associated Motor Cycles, which 
makes the Norton, Matchless, AJS, James and Francis 
Barnett, comes next with about a third of motor cycle 
output and a half dozen or so firms share the rest. The 
big four bicycle makers are now Raleigh ; Hercules and 
Phillips in the Tube Investments group, which also 
owns several other near-autonomous cycle companies ; 
and BSA. There are also several dozen smaller firms, 
of whom most are content to make particular models for 
home cyclists. The turnover of the twin industries 
probably exceeds £50 million ; both are pulling out of 
a moderate down turn in business and have expensive 
schemes afoot to expand capacity. 





the present selling. Yields of over 4 per cent are obtain- 
able from the shortest stocks of all. Substantially lower 
yields run through the medium dates and yields again reach 
just over 4 per cent on the irredeemables. 

Nothing sacrosanct decrees that the longer the stock 
higher must be the yield, but the present distorted pattern 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 











Feb. Mar. Mar. Apri! | April 
| 3 15, 25, 20, | 2%, 
1955 1955 1955 1955 
} 
N.W.B.’s 24% "54-56.. | 1008 | 98% 98} 9H | 98 
Sav. Bonds 3% °55-65. 988 94 94 fh 94} 93 
Sav. Bonds 3% °65-75. 90% 87 88 ¥; 88 853 
Brit. Elec. 3% °74-TT.. 90% 86 873 87 i 85 
Trans. 3%, ’78-88 ..... 81 82 +3 83 8 
Brit. Gas 3% ’90-95 85 81 825 83} 804 
War Loan 34%....... i 82 83% 84 % 82 
Treasury 2}%........ 64 61 623 623 60% 
Consols 2$%......«+- 644 61 63.4% 633% 61} 


Fin. Times Fixed Int... | 113-85 | 108-70 | 109-52 | 110-29 | 109-57 
Fin. Times Govt....... | 101-76 | 98-18 | 99-43 99-79 | 97-39 
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3, 15, 25, . 
1955 | 1955 1955 1955 
Imp. Tobacco fl...... | 61/6 | 61/3 | 62/- 63/- | 62- 
TEE ORs. ciceh sie oes 44/9 40/-* | 41/6 44/6 44/3 
Unilever £1... ccccecs 78/6 76/10}; 80/- 80/6 18/6 
Courtaulds {1........ 42/3 35/104} 37/6 | 39/6 38/3 
Turner & Newall {1.. | 114/6 98/9 | 100/73 |.108/14 | 105/74 
Vickets £2 oc 6c sc cvews 43/9 36/3 38/14 | 39/9 38/3 
US OO SS cs 60/9 50/- 49/6 50/6 50/~ 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5s.. 72/9 64/- 64/- 67/6 66/6 
Brit. Petroleum {1... 85 /- 71/3 71/3 15/- 15/- 
Pe OO A iss aes 72/6 59/- 63/- 68 /6* 66/6* 


Fin. Times Ordinary.. | 197-5 | 175-7 | 179-5 | 189-3 | 184-5 
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points to a change still in progress. How long can 
interest rates on long dated gilt-edged and indeed on 
industrials avoid reflecting the weakness of short-dated 
gilt-edged ? That doubt must continue to restrain busi- 
ness in the industrial share market and it must encourage 
industrial companies and others needing to make capital 
issues to expedite their plans. In the gilt-edged market no 
such operation seems possible yet, although a substantiaf 
issue for New Zealand will have to be faced within a fe 

months. In the industrial market hopes are still enter 

tained of doing one more steel denationalisation operation 
—reported to concern Brown Bailey’s Steel Works and to 
consist partly of a debenture issue—before the election 


Demand for Sterling 


TERLING has made further headway in the foreign ex- 
S change market during the past week. The official rate 
against the dollar has moved from $2.79} and has a 
rung the bell at the $2.80 parity. The transferable rate 
sini similarly from $2.77 to $2.773. This leeaiaiais 
would appear to have owed nothing to official support. 
There is a genuine commercial demand for sterling the world 
over. This would be normal at this time of the year when 
he sterling area’s balance of payments with the rest of the 
world is normally running at a surplus. But the demand is 
being accentuated by the fact that there has been little 
anticipatory buying of sterling in the la st few months. 
Given the accumulating evidence of pressure on the British 
balance of payments and underlying weakness of sterling, 
importers of sterling area products have taken the chance of 
postponing their purchases of sterling exchange until the 
last possible moment. In reverse, and for the same reasons, 
there has been considerable anticipatory covering of ex- 
change requirements on the part of residents in the sterlin 
area. These swings in the pendulum of international sterling 
payments can account for as much as {400 million between 
the extremes of the arc. There can be no doubt that sterling 
is at present benefiting from the fact that over the past few 
months this half-speculative, half-commercial, bear position 
has been built up. 

Sterling has also been helped by a further though 
moderating influx of foreign short-term money. It is eSti- 
mated that since Bank rate was increased to 44 per cent 
something over £50 million may have come into the London 
market from overseas, mainly on Continental, Canadian and 
United States account. All of this is covered by forward 
sales of sterling, and the evidence of the market suggests 
that the authorities have provided a good deal of the counter- 
part to this offering of forward sterling against dollars. Of 
perhaps greater importance as a supporting factor for 
sterling has been the gradual repayment of London 
credits by borrowers in other parts of the world. London is 
now a relatively expensive short-term money market, and 
as acceptance credits mature some of them are not being 
renewed, alternative and cheaper accommodation being 
secured in New York, Amsterdam and other foreign centres, 
Higher Bank rate attracts foreign funds, but it also repels 
foreign borrowing. 

The demand for transferable sterling in the last few 


days has in large part emanated from Soviet Russia. The 
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bulk of Russia’s foreign trade is now done in Sterling, 
Sterling working balances held on Russian accoynt became 
seriously depleted a few weeks ago, but have since bee, 
built up. This process has been helped by substantial sale 
of gold and silver through the London market over the pay 
month, which will have helped the gold and dollar reserye 
during April, the figures for which will be published nex 
week. These bullion sales have not been sufficient to pro- 
vide the sterling required by the Soviet authorities, and they 
have come into the market as fairly heavy buyers of trans. 
ferable sterling during the past week. 


Finance Bill Fustian 


0 serious student of fiscal policy will get much benefit 

from the debates on the Budget Resolutions and the 
Finance Bill. The air was heavy with electioneering. The 
opposition speakers sought to convince themselves that 
those who pay little or no income tax had been made 
victims of social injustice by a wicked Chancellor. Mr 
Butler, who evidently found the debates more amusin 
listen to than they are to read, chuckled amiably and re 
the case for his budget on’the need for an expandia 
economy sustained by the vigour and discipline of a free 
people. 

So the argument proceeded, fluctuating violently between 
the mean and the high-flown. Mr Gaitskell, parading a 
notable army of statistics, accused the Chancellor of favour- 
ing companies—* there is not the slightest doubt that com- 
panies are once again the favourite children of the Chan- 
cellor ’—because they would be relieved in a full year ot 
£42 million out of the £116 million of total reliefs given 
by the reductions in the standard.and reduced rates. To 

which the Chancellor very reasonably retorted that com- 
panies were not the prerogative of rich and remote men, 
but the basis of national prosperity. Mr Callaghan, pro- 
ceeding from his text that this was a budget of | “ grab,” 


ing to 
sted 
z 
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‘would not have it that the interests of wage earners and 


shareholders could be compatible. Companies did uy 
belong “morally ” to their shareholders, who sat in ther 
nests “ squawking for higher dividends.” One would rhink 
that they were already gorging a juicy worm worth {42 
million. Do the perpetrators of this reckless nonsense ever 
stop to consider how responsible companies behave ? When 
they invest their shareholders’ money in a new project, ti} 
base their expectations on the return it is likely to yield 
If the standard rate falls and the net return rises, the 
shareholder is usually the last to benefit, after the consumer 
has had the advantage of lower prices, or the employee has 
gained an increase in wages, or the company has ploughe od 
back less than the whole tax saving. we 

A slender ray of light was shed on the Chancellors 
decision to pursue his incentive policy by a cut in te 
standard rate rather than by increasing the earned — 
allowance. The Financial Secretary said that the incent 
was extended “ quite deliberately” to companies as ell als 
individuals. To this the obvious answer (which Mr Gaitskc# 
made) was that companies could have been relieved i 
respect of profits tax. The Chancellor’s objection was 
this would bring its benefit only after a year, which har dly 
seems to dispose of the matter in principle. 
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BACKGROUND TO JAGUAR BREEDING... 


JSABBEKE 


From the village of Jabbeke, in 
Belgium, this magnificent motor road 
runs straight as a die to within a few 
miles of the Belgian capital. On this 
famous stretch Jaguar cars have attained 
many officially observed high-speed 
performances which include 122.75 
m.p.h. over a flying kilometre by 
a standard Mark VII saloon. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD...as in Britain 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
put business on record...at less cost 
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A Plum from Chemicals 


aRKET hopes of a bumper profit and a sharply higher 
M dividend from Imperial Chemical Industries have 
been fulfil The final dividend is 6 per cent, making 
+o per cent for 19§4. The 1953 payment of 15 per cent 
ats made on half the present capital. In effect the year’s 
idend is up from 74 per cent to 10 per cent. Group 
srofits and sales amply justify the higher payment. Con- 
colidated sales jumped from £282 million to £352 million, 
. magnificent rise even allowing for the fact that £25 
million of the 19§4 figure sprang from newly consolidated 
«ybsidiaries. The group profit before tax was £47.7 million 
mpared with £37.0 million. 
That figure was struck after providing £16.6 million, 
against {11.0 million for depreciation. It was also struck 
after providing for the first time for the cost of the co- 
sartnership scheme introduced a year ago. That plan for 
investing part of the profits in the ordinary shares at market 
price and distributing them to employees was estimated 
to cost about {1 million a year—as profits were running a 
The actual cost for the first year was {2.7 
million: the co-partners have done well in this first year. 
The company’s net income after tax was {21.7 million 
compared with £17.6 million. Its appropriations to 
reserve include £4 million again to revenue reserve, £7 
million again to obsolescence and replacement reserve and 
the benefit that the group has received from initial allow- 
—{2 million, against nil, that has been added to 
ital reserve. The figures had little effect on the market 
re ICI ordinary remained unchanged at about 44s. to 
4 11s. per cent, 
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4 per Cent from Treasury Bills 


T ‘x talk of a higher Bank rate provoked by Mr Butler’s 
optimistic budgeting last week brought a quick 
response irom Lombard Street. At the Treasury bill tender 


the discount houses cut their application price by sd. per 
£100, which corresponds to am imcrease in the discount 
rate of: per cent per annum. A fortnight previously, it 
wil be recalled, the market had raised its price by a similar 
amount, but that was a tactical move to enable it to beat its 


competitors at that particular tender ; in the following week 
it had almost restored its price to the level of £99 1s. per 
cent maintained ever sinée the rise in Bank rate to 44 per 
cent on February 24th.” Now, by this further cut to 
499 Os. 8d.. it has raised the discount rate almost to 3% 
Per cent, easily its highest since the early nineteen-thirties, 
and equivalent to an interest yield of fractionally over 4 per 
cent on the allotment price. 

Pon lurther rise does not reflect any change in official 
Policy. In the week or so previously money pressure had 
—aepryng repeated borrowings by discount houses at the 
: on : England, but the amounts involved were not large 
oan es the deduction that the Bank were deter- 
cin a the reins still tighter ; and since the tender 

‘supphes and demands have been more evenly balanced. 


Output and Expectation 


O far this year, the record of industrial production is’ not 
belying Mr Butler’s optimism, but not strongly suppor- 
ing it either. The official index of industrial production 
for February is now put at 138 (1948 = 100), and the 
figure for March is expected to be 139-140. This indicates 
an average for the first quarter of the year about 6 per cent 
higher than in the first quarter of last year—and it does 
confirm that after remaining fairly stable in the last half of 
1954, output has taken a slight upward turn this year. How- 
ever, if the seasonally corrected index for the first quarter is 
compared with the average for last year (in rounded figures, 
132 against 129), it will be seen that it was still about 2-3 
per cent up, about the same as was noted in this year’s 
Economic Survey. The further “ appreciable increase ” that 
was postulated in the Survey, and which has since been 
elaborated by the Chancellor into a total increase of about 
the same magnitude as last year’s 6} per cent, has still to be 
discerned. 


Hire Purchase and Furniture 


FAIRLY sharp recession is taking place in the furniture 
industry. Short-time working is known to be wide- 
spread, and the number of men who have been laid off is 
suspected to be quite substantial. The latest returns of the 
Ministry of Labour reach to the end of February, when the 
recession was apparently just beginning. They show that 
furniture was then employing nearly 142,000. workers ; 
unemployment was rather more than 5,000 and 3,800 were 
on short time. The furniture unions have since been pay- 
ing out appreciable sums from their own benefit schemes 
to men laid off during the subsequent two months. 
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ALF-WAY through the first 

quarter of this year two increases 
in Bank rate checked the bull market. 
But throughout the quarter, profits and 
dividends, twin factors underlying the 
Throgmorton Street boom, remained 
consistently good. The 530 companies 
that issued reports in that period, and 
whose accounting years ended on the 
average about the middle of last 
November, reported an advance in trad- 
ing profits of almost exactly £50 million 
to £418 million. That increase of about 
13} per cent compares with one of 14 
per cent reported by the 638 companies 
issuing their accounts in the last quarter 
of 1954. In absolute terms profits 
remain high, but the rate at which they 
are growing is now steadier. 


The latest batch of results (analysed 
in greater detail on pages 417 and 
418) is dominated by tobacco com- 
panies (which reported an increase of 
IO per cent in profits), by iron and steel 
companies (reporting an increase of 20 
per cent, which must please both Sir 
John Morison and investors who bought 
the steel shares he offered) and by 
motor companies (whose 20 per cent rise 
in profits owes much to the Ford and 
Vauxhall figures). Two other important 
groups, “ miscellaneous manufacturing ” 
and “shops and stores” have reported 
advances of 16 per cent and I1 per cent 
respectively. Only in the textile trades 
have profits been. sticky. 


Total income, including non-recurring 
receipts, of the 530 companies, has risen 


Financial Comfort ? 


by £49 million to £461 million. About 
£8 million more has been provided 
out of this extra £49 million for tax, an 
extra £1 million for miscellaneous 
charges and a similar amount more for 
fixed interest payments. Normal 
depreciation provisions have gone up by 
£5 million and an extra £18 million has 
been added to reserves. Ordinary divi- 
dends after tax have risen by £16 
million to £654 million. Net profits avail- 
able for equity distribution rose by about 
£34 million to £168} million. On that 
reckoning the increase in equity pay- 
ments was kept within the bounds of 
moderation. If the net ordinary divi- 
dends are grossed up at the standard 
rate of tax then applying (9s. in the £) 
they represent a gross return of about 
21} per cent on nominal ordinary 
capital, compared with a return of about 
164 per cent the year before. On the 
capital and reserves attributable to ordi- 
nary shareholders, these gross dividends 
represent a return of about 9 per cent, 
against 6} per cent. 

The boom in profits, riding on the 
back of the rise in production, has been 
sustained by greater investment in fixed 
and working capital. Fixed assets have 
claimed the biggest slice of investible 
funds, their book value before depre- 
ciation having been increased by £126 
million to nearly £1,204 million. Stocks 
rose by £47 million to £813 million and 
debtors by £31 million to £438 million ; 
the additions to working capital were 
spread evenly throughout all the indus- 
trial groups. Yet, despite this surge in 
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investment, the companies h \Idings of 
liquid assets rose by £36 million to £529 
million, while bank overdrafts rose by 
only £4 million to £110 million. The 
growth of assets of all kinds was partly 
financed by short-term credits from the 
companies’ suppliers; “creditors, et.” 
rising by £38 million to £554 million 
and by the increase in future tax reserve 
of £16 million to £159 million, By 
much of the growth was covered by 
permanent finance. The total of capital 
and revenue reserves went up by {13 
million to £760 million, while debenture 
capital increased by £42 million to £219 
million, preference capital by 2 
million to £209 million, and ordinary 
capital by £57 million to £552 million 
There is a considerable element of new 
money in this increase in permanent 
capital, but in this analysis it cannot be 
isolated from the incidence of free scrip 
issues in almost every industrial group 
or from changes in capital structure 
(which were particularly important in 
the iron and steel group). The liquidity 
of industry is sufficiently strong to 
suggest that the recent changes in Bank 
rate will need time to have an effect 
upon working capital commitments. The 
increase in production that Mr Butler 
expects is almost sure to add to work 
in progress (as happened last year) if 
not to stocks of raw materials. But that 
is not to say that dearer money will have 
no effect on marginal decisions in the 
board rooms about the next item of 
capital development—or the next divi- 
dend. 
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Here \r is! 


Here’s the thing every motorist looks for in a car — and is to be found 
im every Standard car. What is IT? It’s ECONOMY. Economy that enables the 
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Standard owner to get the maximum performance at minimum cost. This means 
more miles per gallon; greater running efficiency, which in turn reduces maintenance 
costs; greater roominess, which means the full use of all available space — and all 
this amounts to the finest value for money in cars to-day. That’s why Standard 


motoring means confident motoring. 
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THE STANDARD VANGUARD 
Four cylinder, 2,088 c.c. engine. 24/26 miles per gallon. 
Maximum speed 80 miles per hour. Steel panelled body rustproofed 
by Bonderizing process. Lockheed hydraulic brakes. 
Four door, four light, 5-6 seater saloon, front seats of divan type. 
with centre folding arm rest. Side arm rests at rear. 
Large luggage boot. Hydraulically operated clutch. 

Price €555 (P.T. £232 7s. 6d.) 

Laycock de Normanville Overdrive available as optional extra. 


Standard Cars 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 8181 








STANDAR)) CARS TRIUMPH CARS ° STANDARD, COMMERCIAL VEHICLES e STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES > FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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The industry dates the start of the recession almost from 
the day that hire purchase restrictions were announced late 
in February. These raised the deposit required from 2s. to 
3s. in the £ and stopped the “ consolidation agreements ” 
that allowed customers who had already bought on hire 
purchase to take delivery of more goods without paying a 
fresh deposit, entering into a new hire purchase agreement 
or making any increase in their weekly payments. The 
increased deposit can hardly have had serious effects except 
on those retailers who had not previously asked for any 
deposit—it has not upset the sale of other consumer 
durables like television sets—but the furniture industry is 
inclined to attribute most of its present difficulties to the 
ending of the consolidation agreements. 

This type of hire purchase agreement was widely used 
by all types of retailer. But not everyone in the industry 
approves of these trading methods or would agree that the 
slump (which is in fact a failure to recover from the seasonal 
decline in sales in the new year) can be entirely put down 
to hire purchase restrictions. The weather was bad during 
much of March and April, and affected other retail trades. 
Sharp temporary recessions of this kind during a period 
of general prosperity are not unknown in the furniture 
industry. If orders from retailers fall off, production must 
be cut back quickly for want of storage and retailers’ furni- 
ture stocks must by now be running low. 


Troubles in Mincing Lane 


HE tea boom is over: now comes the reckoning. This 
T week the auction room in Mincing Lane is closed for 
the third time this month ; no one wants to buy tea just 
now. The reason is not only the usual reluctance of buyers 
to operate on a falling market, nor the fact that stocks in 
Britain have recovered to a level equal to about 18 weeks’ 
consumption. Equally important, buyers’ purses are 
Strained by payments for tea bought when prices were at 
the January peak. The custom of the trade is to buy on a 
three months’ bill—at § per cent interest whatever Bank 
rate may be. Hence the buying brokers, blenders and 
dealers are now taking delivery of tea at prices of 7s. a Ib 
or more. It will be at least another month before those 
bills begin to reflect the fall in prices that has now brought 
common tea down to 4s. 6d. a lb. One broking firm— 
Bernard Bunting Ltd.—has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion, though its net liability is believed to be small. 
Other firms, particularly the smaller dealers, which may 
have experienced difficulties may be helped by their banks 
or by the producers. 

The blenders are anxious to make a gradual adjustment 
of retail prices, in their own interests and that of the distri- 
butive trade as a whole. The advance in retail prices lagged 
behind the rise in auction prices, and consumers should not 
now expect the fall to be immediately passed on in retail 
prices. Until the blenders and dealers can work off some of 
their high-priced stocks their buying will remain restricted. 
That is why the producers, rather than force tea on to an 
unwilling market, have decided to spread over the remainder 
of the offerings from the North Indian crop. Normally, that 
tea would have been auctioned in Mincing Lane before the 
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middle of June ; now the sales will continue until August, 
and that should steady the market. The producer: 
fact assuming the blenders’ function of holding the stocks 
that will be needed during the seasonal decline in srrivals 
from India in the coming months. That is no herdship 
to the producers, whose pockets are bulging with profits, bur 
it has its risks. If the new North Indian crop promise; to be 
big, blenders may be tempted to hold off the marke: untif 
the new tea becomes available. The size of the crop is not 
only determined by the weather; it also depends on the 
standard of plucking. There are signs that the Ceylo: crop, 
which has grown too fast to be of good quality, is being 
plucked rather indiscriminately, and that is partly to blame 
for the collapse of the Colombo market. Producers as a 
whole will hope that special efforts will be made to main- 
tain quality at this particular time. 


ire in 


Cunard and the Shareholder 


HEN the chairman of the Cunard Steamship Company 

wields his pen in anger to silence an obstreperous 
shareholder he produces a fine full account of the year’s 
affairs. What Colonel Bates calls “ this over-long statement” 
will be read with great interest by the company’s stock- 
holders. It also raises important questions of the relation- 
ship between the board of a company and the shareholders. 
The dissentient shareholder, Mr Childs, has conducted a 
campaign for higher dividends, forming a shareholders’ 
association and threatening to nominate a candidate for a 
directorship. In the course of his campaign he is alleged to 


mistake of comparing the parent company’s accounts of one 
year with the consolidated figures of another. That cnables 
the chairman to give his argument a severe handling. So 
Colonel Bates’ account of the company’s gradual accession 
of strength from 1940 when the default on its preference 
dividend ended up to the latest year, for which it is paying 
16 per cent on an enlarged capital, makes good reading 

Many shareholders will no doubt feel that the argument 
for a more liberal dividend policy by Cunard, though strong, 
is gradually growing less strong. Many of them mus! know 
that a great shipping company that hopes to remain great 
will always have to plough back a large part of its profit. 
They will also welcome the chairman’s hint that at some 
future date another scrip issue will be considered. They 
may also feel a general sympathy for the board in its de'icate 
task of weighing the opposing claims of the shareholders 
today against the need for ships in the future. But 
some of them will not go all the way with the chairman 10 
his uncompromising attitude towards the opposition »‘ock- 
holders. 

Proclaiming that the policy of larger dividends advocated 
by Mr Childs and of “ a steady course ” advocated anc pur- 
sued by the board are incompatible, the chairman de-!2'¢s 
that it would bé “ impossible for me to hold your | ard 
together were a nominee of Mr Childs elected to the b ind.’ 
This sounds like a veiled threat that the board will ©5159 
if someone is elected to their number of whom they ¢» no! 
approve. Yet Colonel Bates acknowledges that the dir-ctors 
are the servants of the shareholders (“responsible to ‘hem 
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alone ”) and he invites shareholders if they 


‘his he is On stronger ground, and the chairman 
‘led to an observation about individual: stock- 
ugh some may find it hard: “The views of 
ckholders, whilst of value and assistance to the 
bling it to consider its duties, cannot be allowed 
, the board in its conduct of the policy of the 


ance for Malayan Rubber 


yan Government has now published its own 
encouraging replanting in the rubber industry 
‘ict on the proposals of the Rubber Producers’ 
| of the independent mission headed by Sir 
It is Common ground between the govern- 

> industry that replanting must be accelerated, 


, can be reduced and natural rubber can compete 


It is also agreed that replanting by estates 
ted by reducing taxation and by other means. 
nt centres on methods rather than aims. The 


t considers that the proposals of the Rubber 
Council and those of the Mudie mission are both 
ctory. The government’s scheme, like the other two, 
reduce the existing rate of export duty in the lower 
price ; its differences rest in the direct method of 


: replanting. The Mudie mission proposed that 
flat rate of 44 cents a Ib, should be returned to 
\gainst expenditure incurred on replanting. The 


rgues that the replanting cess should vary with 


| rubber, i.e. with the industry’s ability to pay. 


It therefore proposes that the existing variable replanting 
cess should be supplemented by part of the proceeds of the 
existing export duty. 

‘he government objects to both schemes because the 
replanting cess would be levied on output, and would there- 


fore fail t 


provide sufficient funds for estates with low- 


yielding trees, where the need to replant is greatest. (The 
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oposed to overcome this difficulty by an elaborate 


lending money to the less advanced estates that 


red impracticable by the government and the 


The government also considers that the funds 


‘or replanting under the industry’s scheme would 


ate unless rubber prices remained much higher 
nts a lb (the present price is about 90 cents, or 
It therefore proposes to give direct assistance 


oy paying half the assumed average cost of replant- 


per acre) for a period of eleven years from 
1953. These grants would also be available for 


new planting or for replanting with alternative 


iallholders would also be assisted, for the total 
ided by the government over the eleven years, 
estimated at a maximum of $280 million (£33 
ould be shared between estates and small holders 


° of theit production, that is 3 to 2. This assist- 


' supplement the existing scheme for replanting 


vallholders, which is financed by a replanting cess 


a lb and which provides grants that have recently 
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been raised from $400 to $500 an acre. The variable 
replanting cess paid by both estates and smallholders would 
be abolished because it is too small to be of real use. 


The Pinch in Lombard Street 


HE discount houses, which feel the first and heaviest 
T impact of changes in monetary policy, have been hard 
hit by the tightening of recent months. The increases in 
Bank rate of January and February, although partly antici- 
pated in preceding weeks by the edging up of bill rates, 
involved the market in severe losses on bills already held. 
The ensuing fall in short-dated gilt-edged stocks resulted 
in marked depreciation also of the capital value of the 
bond portfolio. The wider spread between bill rates and the 
basic rate.for short loans from the clearing banks (now at 
2} per cent) has, of course, been helping to make good these 
inroads, but the policy of the Bank of England of keeping 
credit continuously tight has forced the market to pay rates 
up to and above the Treasury bill rate of around 3; per 
cent on “outside” money and-on the portion of clearing 
banks’ loans made at flexible rates. In addition, the need 
to borrow from the Bank at the penal rate, first 33 per cent 
and now 44 per cent, has become more frequent. 

These adverse influences are plainly reflected in the 
results of the two discount houses whose accounts 
cover the fiscal year. In the twelve months to March 31st 
—which included one reduction in Bank rate, in May last— 
the net profits of Smith St. Aubyn were down from 
£206,374 to £66,908, and those of Jessel, Toynbee from 
£115,918 to £73,793. Profits of discount houses, like 
those of banks, are drawn up after making provision for 
transfers to or from hidden reserves for contingencies—and 
the chairman of Smith St Aubyn, Mr Oliver Smith (who 
is retiring in favour of Mr Duncan Mackinnon) admits that 
a “small” relief from that source has been necessary this 
year. 

The weight of the losses experienced in the last two 
months or so of the fiscal year is shown by the contrasting 
fact that the three houses whose accounting years ended on 
December 31st last all reported increases in both profits 
and portfolios. Smith St Aubyn and Jessel, Toynbee both 
show reductions in their bond portfolios (from {20.6 to 
£15.2 million and from £15.7 to £14.1 million), but Smith 
St Aubyn achieved an offsetting gain in its bill portfolio 
(which rose from {59.8 million to £65.8 million). Jessel, 
Toynbee records a fall of nearly £§ million to £36.6 million 
in the bill portfolio, but shows that the volume of com- 
mercial bills discounted over the year rose on balance despite 
the rise in rates. 

Both Smith St Aubyn and Jessel, Toynbee have main- 
tained their dividends unchanged after last year’s increase 
from 8 to 10 per cent (fortified in the case of Smith St 
Aubyn by a one-for-five bonus issue made in August, 19§3). 
Cater, Brightwen has also maintained its final dividend, at 
74 per cent. The whole of this year’s dividend is payable 
on a capital of £1 million as increased by the one-for-four 
bonus issue of December, 1953. This house discloses 
virtually no change in its net profit for the year to April $th 
at £160,694 against £160,780. The balance sheet is not 
yet available. 
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Fixed Prices for British Ships ? 


HE shipbuilding industry is drawing some encourage- 
i ment from the fact that the slight improvement in new 
orders booked in the last three months of 1954 has been 
maintained in the first quarter of this year. The lack of 
export orders, however, is still noticeable, while in addition 
several British orders have gone to Continental shipyards 
recently. According to the Shipbuilding Conference, new 
orders received in the last twelve months, up to March 31st, 
totalled about 786,000 tons, against which must be offset 
cancellations of previous orders amounting to some. 330,000 
tons. This leaves a net intake of only 456,000 tons, which 
is only about one-third of the rate of output. It is a marked 
increase over the orders booked during the calendar year 
1954, however,.when the net new orders totalled only about 
334,000 tons, about one-fifth of the current rate of output. 
The general rise in freight rates, which began in the autumn, 
has doubtless encouraged owners to place further contracts 
for dry-cargo ships, and during the last six months the rate 
of intake has been much more in line with the rate of 
deliveries. 

The huge order book of the British shipbuilding industry 
has been working to its disadvantage, since it has been im- 

possible to promise either early delivery or fixed prices. 
Continental shipyards have taken advantage of their ability 
to offer quicker delivery and in some cases fixed prices, but 
the indications now are that the tide is again turning. The 
British order book has been run down to 4,295,000 tons 
gross, compared with 5,167,000 tons a year ago and over 
7 million tons at the peak in 1952. Recently, too, a few 
contracts have been accepted in British yards on a fixed- 
price basis, which is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
even in Germany. ; 


Imports in the First Quarter 


N the first quarter of this year Britain’s imports rose 
| sharply by £184 million to {£1,005 million cif, compared 
with the same period of last year. A rise of 22 per cent is 
disturbing enough, but it is as well to remember that it con- 
tained an element of price inflation and stock building that 
Should not last long, whatever the spur of monetary 
policy. One quarter of the rise was the result of higher 
prices, and-three-quarters the result of a higher volume. 
Prices of tea, coffee, cocoa and other foods rose rather 
more than prices of materials and semi-manufactures ; 
whereas the value of food imports rose by one-fifth to 
£405 million, the volume rose by only one-seventh, mainly 
owing to larger imports of meat, cereals and animal feeding 
stuffs. Both the volume and value of such imports, apart 
from meat, should fall. Market prices of all the beverages 
and of feeding stuffs also dropped in the first quarter, and 
if Britain is blessed with a good harvest imports of cereals 
and feeding stuffs will decline in volume ; that decline can- 
not go far, however, for the earlier rise was due not only to a 
bad harvest last year, but also to the need to replace official 
stocks consumed after decontrol. The fall in tea prices has 
already brought some relief ; together with the reductions, 
largely seasonal, in prices of fruit and vegetables it was 
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responsible for a fall of one point to 104 (1954 = 100) iq 
the index of import prices last month. As export prices 
remained at 101, the terms of trade improved by on. 
point to 103. 

Some relief, but not much, can also be looked for among 


imports of industrial materials. A significant part of th: 








rise of £22 million to £60 million in imports of n: n-ferrous 
BRITAIN’S IMPORT BILL 
(£ million) 
aa 
Imports, c.i.f. Change on 
Ist qtr. 1955 ist qtr. 1954 
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metals reflected the very high price of copper ; prices have 
recently weakened, and should fall further in time. But 
there is little reason to expect any appreciable changes, 
other than seasonal, in imports of wood, rubber, pulp and 
chemicals. Imports of iron and steel are expected to be 


‘nearly three times higher this year, and the need to import 


coal, sad though it is, is probably a permanent feature 
of British prosperity. 


The Pru’s £1 Million a Week 


T is a manner of speaking on the Stock Exchange that the 
] giant of Holborn—the Prudential Assurance Company— 
has £1 million a week to invest. The latest accounts for 
the year 1954 show that that figure is not far from the mark. 
Total assets rose from £709.4 million to £771.5 million 
The balance sheet shows that the proportion of total 
assets invested in British Government stocks has continued 
to decline. Gilt-edged stocks accounted for 39.8 per cent 
of the assets compared with 42.3 per cent in 1953 and 
42.9 per cent in 1952. Ordinary shares, on the other hand, 
now account for 14.8 per cent of total assets compared with 
11.8 per cent in 1953. Last year the company increased its 
holding of British-Government securities by £6.9 million, 
its ordinary shares by £18.5 million and its debenture port 
folio by £14.5 million. 

A substantial rearrangement in the book value of the assets 
was made last year. The ordinary shares were written up 
by £8 million and freehold properties and ground rents by 
£3 million ; these amounts were then transferred to the 
industrial and ordinary branches to enable the rate of interes 
assumed on the actuarial value of the liabilities to be reduced 
from 2} per cent to 2} per cent for industrial business and 
for ordinary business in Britain and the Republic of Ireland. 
A step has thus been taken towards restoring the 2 per cel 
basis in the ordinary branch, which was abandoned in 195? 
In that year, in the face of the fall in security prices, & 
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DRY POUILLY RESERVE, 
a distinctive white wine to. be served 
slightly chilled, is shipped by 
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all the way! 


KLM have a talent for making every journey 
a joy. On all KLM Airliners you sit in comfort, 
with ample leg room, and you are treated 
like an honoured guest. You pay no more, 
of course, just the normal low Tourist fare. 
When you fly over to the Continent by KLM 
— it’s a holiday all the way. 


4 


Details of KLM flights and fares are always available 
from your Travel Agent or KLM Royal Dutch 
Anlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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@ Design based on iron filings in a magnetic field 


’ | ; ° Hymatic undertake the design, 
the development and the 
precision production of pneumatic, 
hydraulic and electro-magnetic 
valves, actuating mechanisms 
and air compressors. 


We welcome enquiries. 
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Queue Questions 


CONGESTION 


The London Transport bus has been intimately 
designed to carry Londoners through the streets of 
London. By training and experience its driver is 
without an equal at his special job. The bus is fitted 
not only with comfortable seats and a bright and tidy 
interior, but its technical equipment, its engine, gear 
ratios, brakes and all its mechanical devices, have 
been planned to suit the rhythm of London’s traffic, 
or what we of London Transport should like it to be 
— moving nicely along at a steady speed. It is 
moreover a very economical user of road space in 
relation to the number of passengers it carries. 

But whereas in outer London bus services can be 
planned to an average speed of 12 m.p.h., in central 
London the speed must be reduced to 7} m.p.h. So 
the efficiency of the bus as a means of public transport 
is nearly halved. This is the arithmetic of congestion. 

In practice, however, the arithmetic is unsound. 
Recent tests show that according to the minute by 
minute fluctuations of traffic a bus may take as little 
as 13 or as much as 30 minutes to travel a section of 
its route in central London. Is it surprising that gaps 
occur in the service, that buses bunch, that buses 
sometimes crawl in individual attempts to re-es! ablish 
the service interval? Is it surprising that we of 
London Transport seek to free ourselves from the 
strangle-hold of congestion ? Wouldn’t Lonconers 
be right in blaming us if we did not ?. The buses must 


go through if London is to have the public transport 
that it needs, 
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Prudential wrote down its assets by transferring £94 million 
from ordinary branch funds and {£9} million from industrial 
branch funds. 
Again the Prudential has allocated a higher proportion of 
its profit to policyholders and a smaller proportion to share- 
holders. Since new articles of association were adopted 
three years ago, the policyholders’ share in the industrial 
branch has been on all fours with that in the ordinary 
branch ; in each branch policyholders are entitled to at least 
go per cent of the profits of their branch, in practice their 
proportion Was 90.6 per cent in 1952, 91.2 per cent in 1953 
and 91.9 per cent in 1954. But shareholders’ fears that the 
new arrangement would stabilise their dividends have proved 
ynfounded as the dividends already announced show. 


Nato Chooses Fiat 


uE long and confusing negotiations over the choice of 
T a light ground-attack fighter for the Nato forces have 
ended in a compromise between Italian and French designs. 
The decision to sponsor such a project out of funds voted 
for special weapon development by the US Congress was 
taken to meet the need for air cover for the Nato land forces. 


F When discussions first started, the Folland Gnat seemed the 
most likely candidate. But Folland’s decision to press the 
development of the Gnat as a high-altitude interceptor 
fghter, with ground-attack as a secondary consideration, 
automatically removed the Gnat from the competition, and 
2 French design, the Bréguet Taon, was then considered. 
Negotiations with this concern have run into technical 
difficulties, with the result that the Fiat company in Italy 
has now been told it will receive an order for three proto- 
types and 27 “ pre-production ” versions of its G.g1 light 
fighter. Fiat has considerable postwar experience of air- 
craft design and production, and drawings for the G.g1 are 
completed. Meanwhile, however, the French government 
is ordering prototypes both of the Bréguet machine and a 
Dassault ground-attack design (the Mystére 26), probably 
about three of each, and expects to get American 
funds to pay for them. All these aircraft, as well as the 
Gnat, use the light (700 to 800 lb) Orpheus engine being 
developed by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, which will 
be ready for flight-testing by mid-summer. 


Oil for the Boom 


ea partial explanation of the way in which British 
industry achieved an increase in output of 6} per cent 
last year while inland corisumption of coal rose by only 
3 per cent is supplied by the final figures of oil consumption 
published this week. The Petroleum Information Bureau 
calculates that the country used about 10.7 per cent more 
Petroleum products in 1954 than it did in 1953 ; the total 
Was 21,038,500 tons, or about 112 gallons per head of the 
Population. However, consumption of the “ black oils ”— 
bas, diesel and fuel oils—which are the main products con- 
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sumed in industry, rose much more sharply, by about 18 
per cent. Deliveries of these oils (excluding the “derv” 
fuel used in diesel road vehicles) reached more than 8} 
million tons, against just over 7 million tons the year before. 
The gradual but quite steady shift towards increased use of 
black oils in industry, instead of coal, is almost always asso- 
ciated with increases in fuel efficiency. For the oil industry, 
however, this disproportionate rise in demand for one pro- 
duct, compared with the slow rise in demand for, motor 
spirit (only 3 per cent up in 1954) is accentuating problems 
of balance in supply from the refineries. 

Demand for motor spirit itself, too, is providing the 
industry with some problems ; they are steadily advertising 
themselves out of the standard-grade petrol market. The 
premium grades accounted for nearly two-thirds of garage 
sales of motor spirit during 1954. Consumption of “ derv ” 
fuel, too, rose by more than 11 per cent, as commercial 
operators continue to replace petrol engines by diesel engines 
in their vehicles. As a result, consumption of the standard 
grades of petrol in fact fell. In the tractor field a similar 
trend to the diesel caused a fall of 1§ per cent in the 
consumption of vaporising oil. The use of burning oil, 
incidentally, increased by 10 per cent, as housewives began 
to rediscover the paraffin stove in its modern forms. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Figures obtained by continuous automatic counting of 
traffic at five points in Englandyand used to construct a 
traffic index by the Road Research Laboratory, suggest that 
traffic in 1954 was 13 per cent higher than in 1951 and 
1952. This has occurred during two years of fairly sharp 
increase in the number of vehicles registered in Britain ; the 
flow of new vehicles to the home market rose sharply last 
year. But if the current rate of increase in registrations con- 
tinues, there will be twice as many vehicles on the road in 
1963 as there are now ; and as the Road Research Board 
points out this week in its annual report, the rate of increase 
could become even greater, in view of the projected expan- 
sion of the motor industry. 


> 


* 


The balance of the share capital of the Estate Duties 
Investment Trust (“EDITH ”) was called up in the year 
to March 31st last, bringing it up from {£500,000 to 


£1 million. At the end of March it had 42 investmenis on _ 


its books ; at cost its quoted investments totalled £235,033 
(against £42,842) and its unquoted investments at £815,600 
(against £386,837). In addition, shares to the value of 
£347,000 (against £302,000) were placed with EDITH’s 
institutional shareholders. EDITH had also £303,004 
(against £208,166) committed against other investments. 
Its net income rose from £11,976 to £54,687 and a dividend 
of 5 per cent had been declared on the paid-up capital. 


* 


Vickers announces that it will make a bid for the 1,011,603 
shares of Powers-Samas Accounting Machines held by the 
public. Vickers already holds 1,988,397 shares (66.28 per 
cent) of the issued ordinary capital of Powers-Samas. The 
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terms are three ordinary {£1 shares of Vickers for two Ios. 
ordinary shares of Powers-Samas plus 3s. cash for each one 
Powers-Samas share. This is equal to about §9s. per share 
for Powers-Samas, and after the announcement the price 
jumped ros. to §7s. 9d. The object of turning Powers- 
Samas into a wholly owned subsidiary of Vickers is to 
facilitate the provision of finance and to facilitate co-opera- 
tion within the Vickers group. 


* 


The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation has had an active 
year. Under the stimulus of the reduction in the lending 
rate from § per cent to 43 per cent after the cut in Bank 
rate of May last, the number of new loans completed rose 
from £1,930,000 in the fiscal year 1953-54 to {2,852,000 
in 1954-55. The total of loans outstanding rose by £1.4 
million to £25.8 million, compared with an increase of less 
than £400,000 in the previous year. The net surplus, after 
allowing for a grant of £77,000 from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, reached £48,792,- fractionally smaller than the 
surplus in 1953-54, when the grant amounted to £105,000. 


* 


The first stage in the construction of the 350 mile Sui 
natural gas pipeline was completed on April 18th, nearly 
three weeks ahead of schedule, by the British company of 
D. & C. and William Press, Limited, in association with the 
Morrison Knudsen Company of America. The line incor- 
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porates nearly 44,000 tons of pipe, and at times a rate of 
4 miles a day was achieved in the laying and weldin» Ga, 
is due to flow through the line by August; 


* 


Harland and Wolff, the Belfast and Glasgow shipbuilders, 
has left its ordinary dividend unchanged at 7 per cent and 
the “special bonus” at 3 per cent in spite of an 


in net earnings from £851,726 to £1,097,617. 


iCdse 


* 


The tobacco company, Gallaher, which has recent! been 
doing well in its sales of “ Senior Service” cigaretics, ha; 
reported an increase in net profits from £913.:39 to 
£1,102,632 ; taxation has gone up from £1,097.434 to 


£1,408,209. The ordinary dividend has been raised from 
20 per cent for 1953 to 223 per cent for 1954. 


* 


Babcock and Wilcox, the manufacturers of steam boilers 
and heavy machinery, is to pay an ordinary dividend of 15 
per cent for 19543; in 1953, allowing for the one-{or-two 
free scrip issue, the dividend was equivalent to 12 per cent 
on the present capital. The group’s profits have remained 
practically unchanged at {4,104,153 (against £ 4,149,618), 
but thanks to the demise of EPL the tax provision is sharply 
down from {2,612,415 to {2,162,811 and net earnings have 
risen from £1,537,203 to £1,941,342. 





j 


BOWATER PAPER. The directors 
of the Bowater Paper Corporation, the 
biggest single producer of newsprint in 
the world, have a keener interest in the 
company’s relationship with the stock- 
holders than most boards. They gave 
these stockholders a pleasant surprise this 
week, by announcing a bigger dividend 
than even the most optirnistic bulls—and 
there are many bulls in Bowater and 
other paper stocks—had expected. For 
the 15 months to December 31st the 
ordinary dividend is 22} per cent on a 
capital of £7,200,000 as increased by the 
cash subscription at par for 1,800,000 
units after the maturity of the 1952 option 
rights and by the capitalisation of 
£1,800,000 from reserves. That dividend 
is equivalent to an annual rate of 18 per 
cent ; in 1952-53 the dividend was 16 per 
cent on a capital of £3,600,000, and is 
equivalent to a dividend of 12 per cent on 
the capital after the free scrip issue. The 
{1 ordinary stock units immediately 
gained 5s. 6d. to 88s. 3d., carrying other 
newsprint and paper stocks up with them. 

The £1 ordinary stock units of Bowater 
Paper constitute an equity geared up 
highly by the parent company’s own mas- 
sive fixed interest stocks and by the fixed 
interest stocks of the Corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries. All those subsidiaries were 
earning high profits last year and they 
passed back higher dividends to the parent 


Company Notes 





home and abroad. 


to its interests other than those in news- 


print, while in newsprint itself, the staple 
of the business, it has been expanding 
vigorously. The next figures wil! cover a 


full - year’s’ operations of Bowaters 


company (which owns all their ordinary Southern a (with an annual Brotain 
stocks). The consolidated trading profit S#Pactty Of 112,000 ton 8) 5 prasrs 
in the 15 months came to £13,095,463—an a edsReH machine a 2 7 = : 
approximate annual rate of £10} million ; aati about 50,000 tat ste rs on al 
in the previous twelve months the profit Bs Se are tus “year, oe cee as 
was £8,184,070. All the companies in the —_ ais Cae ie hae, nail 4 “will 
group contributed to. this improvement, ~ See ane are | . ae, ail 
but the greater part of total earnings was vio alia ale ae a oe . , 
again derived from the businesses over- pr a Al er 260,000 to ee 
seas. In all probability the buoyancy in eet ere avery 200 “ ranges 
te 7, print is sold under long term agreements, 
profits came from the Corporation’s Siena Ati lly h flexible pricing 
interests in newsprint in North America —__0U83 Bisse usually lnave lex 
and from its interests in other forms of “*4™8°ments. 
paper (where profit margins are higher * 
than on newsprint) rather than from its VIGKERS. Since Vickers : 1 its 
British newsprint mills. But these mills £6 million unsecured loan stock © rade 
must also have made an added contribu- a “ rights ” issue of ordinary shares (in the 
tion to the surplus. From the consolidated fatio of one for eight) last August the 
surplus of £13,095,463 a sum of {2,658,121 assumption in Throgmorton Stre<t had 
has been provided for depreciation and been that a final ordinary dividend of 7! 
£4,617,851 for taxation; the net profit pet cent would be paid on the enlarged 
emerges at £-4,741,020, of which £2,912,485 _ capital of £27,709,839. An interim divi- 
has been retained by subsidiaries. Those dend of 2} per cent had been paid on te 
profits are now backed with a differently capital before the “rights” issue. Thus 
shaped balance sheet, following the com- investors were going for a dividend of 19 
pletion of the Bowaters Southern Paper per cent for 1954, against the equ valent, 
Corporation’s plant in the United States after allowing for the 100 per cent free 
and expenditure on new plant both at scrip issue, of 7} per cent. There emed 
to be good reasons for that assumpuon- 
Last year may not be the high water Vickers was surely earning good profits 
mark for the Corporation’s profits and from aircraft; the boom in the capital 
dividends. Sir Eric Bowater has already goods trades must have stimulsicd the 
foreshadowed another modest free scrip profits of its engineering division ; ‘¢ - 
further 


issue. The Corporation has been adding 
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ihe free scrip issue seemed 
e liberality in dividends, 
were dashed when the 
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These Dor aced a final dividend of 6 
eo an only 8} per cent for the 
r cae The £1 ordinary stock units 
Pee diately marked down from 

CT  x6s. But they soon rallied to 
a rid or the inclusion of the Vickers 
City among the growth stocks is 
oe ae juestion by the 1954 
ag rice they offer a yield of 
i, os, per cent. It was not the dividend 
bione that isappointing, for though 
net profits p they have risen only 

ently. The c solidasedl net profit is 
pecumed at £ 3,307,427» compared with 
[2,851,010 ] ( the 1954 figure includes 

¢ profit and loss account of English Steel 
from June 21st; the inclusion of these 
Koures, which are unspecified but which 
along with ot steel profits must have 
heen good, points to the conclusion that 
the profits earned by Vickers in its other 
divisions were not over-buoyant. But 
stockholders s id note that the net profit 
is struck aft higher charge for taxation 
{up from £3,867,007 to £4,091,731) and 
bigger payments on minority interests (up 
from {94,576 to £400,968, presumably 
because of payments on English Steel pre- 
ference stoc! { on the minority interest 
in that company’s ordinary shares held by 
Cammell Laird). The ordinary dividend, 
absorbing {1,294,666, is amply covered by 
the consolidated net profit—as indeed it is 
by the parent company’s net profit of 
£2.067,677 

Vickers’s purchase of a 75 per cent 
equity interest in English Steel must have 
produced extensive changes in the balance 
Bheets. Son the major alterations are 
revealed in the preliminary statement. The 
ompany’s holding of £5,250,000 of 3} per 


t Treasury stock (1979-81)—the old 
steel stock been sold at a loss of 
£256,291; after deducting this loss the 
alance of the surplus arising from the 
Pauonalisation of English Steel of 


the new issues, the parent company still 


has {7,224,899 (against £7,535,393) in cash 
and tax reserve certificates at the end of 
last year. 


* 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
GEMENT. The boom in the building 
and construction trades spelt out one 
certainty: bigger profits and dividends 
from the Blue Circle group of cement 
companies. That assumption, together 
with some hopes of another free scrip 
issue, lay behind the recent rise in the 
price of the £1 ordinary stock units of 
Associated Portland Cement, the parent 
company of the group. On the eve of the 
dividend announcement they were quoted 
at 101s. 9d. The bigger dividends duly 
came. Associated Portland and British 
Portland have raised their ordinary divi- 
dends from 3s. 6d. to 4s. on each £1 
stock and Alpha Cement has raised its 
dividend from §s. to 6s. on each £1 stock. 
But since these announcements were not 
accompanied by any mention of scrip 
issues, there was some disappointment ; 
the £1 units of Associated Portland 
dropped to 97s. od., before recovering to 
98s. 9d. At that price they offer a yield of 
£4 1s. per cent, which is low enough to 
show that all hopes about scrip issues and 
about future dividends are not dead. 

The higher dividends are backed by in- 
creased earnings. The directors of the 
Blue Circle group do not issue a pre- 
liminary statement_of consolidated profits, 
but the separate statements issued by the 
parent and the two subsidiaries all show 
a bound forward in profits. Associated 
Portland’s trading surplus in 1954. went 
up from £4,036,510 to £4,722,375 and the 
net balance available for distribution from 
£1,448,379 to £1,908,633 ; the 20 per cent 
dividend absorbs {910,000. The trading 
surplus of British Portland has risen from 
£3,164,710 to £4,166,893 and the distri- 
butable balance from {974,659 to 
£1,255,411 ; Alpha Cement’s gross surplus 





7.650,450 has been transferred to general has risen from £977,440 to £1,242,992 and 
Beserve, Ey 0, thanks presumably to its net balance from £231,693 to £305,377. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 4th 
Next Contango Day: May 4th 
Next Settlement Day: May 10th 


Selling of the short-dated stocks by the 
banks and uneasiness about the course of 
money rates depressed the gilt-edged 
market this week. Within the week to 
Wednesday’s close the Financial Times 
government securities index had dropped 
from 99.79 to 97.39. A minor rally in the 
long-dated and irredeemable gilt-edged 
stocks took place on Tuesday on the firm- 
ness of sterling and the improvement in 
the terms of trade, but it proved to be 
short-lived. Chinese issues were marked 
up on the” Formosa proposals and the 
Bulgarian issues were firmer on the news 
of the debt delegation. 


The industrial market was unsettled by 
the weakness of the gilt-edged stocks, and 
in the week to Wednesday’s close the 
Financial Times ordinary share index had 
fallen from 189.3 to 184.5. But the biggest 
losses in this market occurred before the 
weekend. The Financial Times index had 
fallen to 183.1 by the close of Monday, and 
later in the week, when a stream of higher 
dividends and profits were announced, 
prices turned a little firmer. These 
announcements were the predominant 
influence in the market. Paper shares, for 
instance, were marked up on the good 
dividend from Bowater. Ford Motor 
improved on American support as 
did the Unilever issues on Dutch and 
American buying. Taylor Walker fell 
back on the denial of a take-over report. 
Dollar stocks improved on the firmness in 
Wall Street; when Brazilian Traction 
passed its dividend the stock was marked 
down to $13 before recovering on buying 
from Brussels to $15; they closed on 
Wednesday at $144, $2 down on the day. 


A bigger demand for oil shares, notably 
for British Petroleum in front of the forth- 
coming dividend announcement, lifted 
prices. Rubber shares were firm but teas 
weakened. Kaffirs were unsettled at first 
on the report of higher wage claims, but 
later in the week took a turn for the better, 
following the lead of the OFS issues. 
Copper shares began the week on rather 
a dull note but became a little firmer later. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






Security Indices Yields 










1955 


Ord. 


April 20... 3 4-69 
» Qi. 3:99 | 4-73 
” 99. 4-07 | 4-85 
"96. 4-01 | 4-89 
=? ae 4-06 4-90 
— @. 4-08 | 4-90 


Total bargains 
iaee 
April 20 | 7,856 










1955, High. 


» - Low. ‘sd a | 7,611 
n | 9188 

1954, High c 
7 ” 96) 8.323 
” Low. ” 27 | 7,567 


* July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928= 100. 
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4 STOCKS AND 
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Aust. 34% ° 


°o 
Ceylon 4' 
Zealar 
CA. 3 


Mort 


German 7 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS & DISCOUNT 
lays {1 
8 b Lloyds 
10 6b Mid 
Oh bN. Pre 


7 6 Bart 


1d 4°L°7 
ft. 192 10. 
, 154-64... 


N 

L 

Liverpool 3 
N 34-2 
Ao 


I. Wt tr. ae 


(D.C.O. 


Price, 
Apr. 20 
1955 


95 


921* 
994 


¢ i 
di 


99% 


QS 


98 = 


1 10 4* 
RO1* 


1014 





5 69 eesesl 


7 3 15 eee 


‘A’ £5, £1 pd... 
land £2, ful 


INSURANCE 





110 b Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 
20ta| 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd..... 
112$¢c117}te¢ Prudential ‘A’ {1 ... 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
33 6 Bass {1 
10 a Distillers 6/8 
15 6’ Guinness 10/- 
7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 a1 


+ Free of tax. 


see ew eee 


Gross yield. 


$*% Conv. 


ly pd. 

‘RB’ t 5 £1 pd 
go b Westinstr’ B’£4,f1ip 

b Alexanders fi 
7 Nat Dine, 
746 Union Disc. 
4 b Barc. 
746 Chart. Bk. of India fl 


£1. 








51 
54 
42 


44 
164 


22* 
42° 


131/3 | 
26/3 
45 /— 
90 /- 


{a) Interim dividend. 
(h) Also 4% tax free bonus’ and 50° tax free from capital profits ; 
(gq) On 22% gross. 
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Prices, 195 
Apr. 27 


Low 


35/9 


| 10/- 
21/- 


23/- 


62/44 


42/- 
27/6 
28/6 
35/9 


| 29/— 
| 26/1041 


23/- 
35/- 


26/6 
|} 28/- 


0} 17/4) 
| 9/104 
| 21/104 


14/- 


| 


| 47) joy 
$51} 
31/44 


27/- 


| 54/14 
| 51/3 
| 38/3 

57/9 
$1054 

57/6 
| 26/- 
| 60/3 
| 72/6 
| 95/6 
| 69/3 


35/- 


34/- 
1/10} 
| 38/9 


17 
106/10} 
78/9 

| 58/5+ | 


St | 
314 


can P & een | 


seeel 


seeeeel 


stand. Gas. 
3 JUnited Corp. . 
V. Union Tel. . 


(6) Final dividend. 


on 14-8% 
(u) Dividend for 15 months, 


Last Two 





New York Closing Prices 


| ot 
103; 
( Year's dividend. | (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. 
(j) On 119%. (a) On 8 o%, (1) To latest « 
‘On 18%. (2) On 74%. (w) On 17}%- 















jactime | ORDINARY 

(a) (b) {c) - 

“% | Yo. \STEEL & ENGINEERING 
215 ¢ {7$c\BS.A. £1 SLi ace ace.0 ct: ON 
hi5 34a;\Cammell Laird 5/- 

eee POON VEOG £2 once Feeen 

sas 8 cDorman Long Baie 

10 b 5 aGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 

ail 12}c/Stewarts & L loyds £3.) | Be 

3a 636'Summers (John) £1. 

“4 al 6 6 United Steel Ds eat ae 
23a 6 Ob Vickers é1....... vow 

‘TEXTILES 

4 al 6 } Bradtord Dyers f1 . 

12 b 3 a Brit. Celanese {1. 

10 b 24a Coats (J. & P. 7; 4 

4ib 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... i. 
10 a} 74 Lanes. Cotton {1..... 
15 6} = 2ha Patons & Baldwins {1 

Motor & AIRCRAFT 

64) 3}a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-; 

8b 4 a British Motor 5/-..... 

The Thc De Havilland {1 ..... 

5 a| 10 b Ford Motor f1....... 

3a 74b Hawker Siddeley £1. 

25 ci 30 c Leyland Motors {1.. 

1245 5 a Rolls Royce f1 ...... 

12 ¢| 12 e¢Standard Motor 5/-.. 

SHops & STORES 

224c| 10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-. 

Tha| 20 b Debenhams 10/- .....| 
45 b| 15 aiGt. Universal 5/-..... 
1740} 5 aLyons (J.) ‘A’ £l..... 
45 b| 15 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 
20 a| 36§$6 Woolworth 5/-....... 

j IL 

313b| 5 a British Petroleum {1 . 

17$c' (4a Burmah {/1.......... 

6 a) 10 b Royal Dutch 100 f. 

5ta, 10tb Shell Reg. f1. 

5ta| i5td Trinidad L’holds ‘6/-. 

SHIPPING 

5 ai 7 bCunard/l..... . 
12 c| 12 c Furness Withy fl.. eel 

Sal 13 OP. & O. Det. {1...... | 6 

| MISCELLANEOUS) | 

4a\ 10 biAssoc. Elect. {1...... 

5 a) 15 b Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
74 aj 15 b Bowater Paper {1.... 

2ha TAO DALLA. Ebi 06th ans e 

4a) 8 }Bnt. Aluminium {1 . 
Ite) Sta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 

3a} .3 bCanadian Pacific $25. 

144ai 41%b Decca Record 4/- 

14. ¢ 4 aDuniop Rubber 10/- 

4a 836 English Elect. £1. 
12¢c¢ 44a Generat Elect. fl ewe 

9b! 4 alImp. Chemical f1.... 

84a} 1246 Imp. Tobacco £1..... 

*35¢ $2-90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v... 

Tita} 10 6b London Brick {1..... ) 

ef 153 MonsantoChemicals5/-| { 

34a| 1446 Tate & Lyle f1...... 

Tta| 10 6 Tube Investments £1. 

5 a| 174b Turner & Newall {1 . 

6a| 92b,Unilever {1 ......... 

+74), 14.44 United Molasses 10/-.. 

10tc,| 2$ta Cons. Tea & Lands £1. 

10 c} 10 c London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 

15 5 Tha United Sua Betong £1) 43 

MINES 
20 ai 50 5 lAnglo- Amer. 10/- j 
80 a} 120 b De Beers 5/- Bex arer. 
| ... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 

‘5 a} 10 b Randfontein Oe Sent 

22 c| 24 c London Tin 4/- ......) 
| 200 b| 450 a Rhokana {1 


Age: Apr. 
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Am. Seneltiog ne 433 
Am. Viscose . .| 331 | 46% jNz it. _ Distil 

-| 17s 
vhrysler ....., af aii | 814 Shell . 


el. of Am. .. .| 


xen, Elec.... | 52% | 52 


xen. Motors. .| 98% | 98$ JU S. Steel 


yoodyear . | 62 | 69% 
nter. Nickel .| 641 | 644 
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THE ECONOMIST, APRIL 30, 1955 a 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


Jue tables below continue the analysis o! company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 530 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1955 
(£7000) 






























































































































































































































































































































Z (20 40 17 3 
7 Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev Latest | Prev | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest ‘ ' 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year €4 
eh SC __ } _——, ' ' ? 
Gross trading profit ....sseereeeees 8,343, 8,828 6,803 1,384, 16,692 18,498 36,023 77,008 85,229, 4,929, 5,563; 17,423, 19,143, 57,846 | 69,418 8 
v ~~ me from investmentS ....+.0e0s $11 238 113 104; 317, 377 &&2 5,243 5,987) 29) 3 183 209) 2,090 1.215 % 
3 atrenaanl Ne: « dtwakawkies coi CORE ace Bahk Pies 3 42 Eg Nae eet 1 8| 13) 70 79 . 
Non-recurri (S.cokeunsaeeees 229, 253) 05 93 626, 9940, = 789 127 9 111} 744 «915} += 662} (2,738 2,627 s 
Non sipeidallpinciteahedaiieebileth S ieihincafindel i ania aed | SE tecaae «: 
Total Income.....+» ceecccesece i 8,083 9,319 7,324 7,581 17,635) 19,818 37,736 40,578| 82,378 91 313) 5,069 6,340 ? 
mcesis end maintenautll -cienaonie SO Ne Eee a MN Ie Ee hee Bae 
cenisietlie ....<s «ak cee 846 882,870,955} 2,928 3,285, 1,360 1.452] 4,779' 5,341} 760) 892) é 
profits tax)....... 2,797, 2,974 2,365, 2,541) 6,156] 6,675! 12,856 13,911) 29.866) 34.8451 1,676 1,863) ' 
. ck owachaeele’ 751, 765, = «522} = 582) 1,911] 1.507] 4,585 2.668} 5.199) 5694 549) 595) 
| | > 
Neectors’ ¢ anit; 5c. bcecenion 361, 364 «726, 46] 707, «814 «= 852) 799) 786 465, 489) ® 
" Administrative get, Cb... biases 30 e27 56) 75) § 267) 6503 17,178 1,897; 1,677] 66, 40) ; 
; Contingencie sions, €tC. «4.4. 588, 617, U3): 139, 1,174) «687, 495646] -2.287| 2,611} 138, 7627 4 
: RealenS i>...» .- <0 sake inane 40 39) = B28} 231) 165) 160, Sil 292) 1,037) 6 “| 21] 
\ Minority share m. profits ....seecees 143s «162 2 3} 380, «457, S283 2941 8,190) 3,037 73) 6a! 
j Profits retair subsidiaries ..... 77 408'.Dr 85 Dr. &9 1,346}. 2,164, 1,231 1,201) 15.462, 16,757] 273; 366 * 
Debentare interest ....scesseeceses 714, «768, «150; 163 08} S205 S241, S240) 1,764) 1,783) 28) 41 
Preference dividends ...sesseseeser 235, 263, «180, = 188) = 879), 386, 493, 488) 828; = 8333) ay 63 2 
| | | | Z 
P Ordinary d NGS ..cvnspans oomen 1,122' 1,182) 903, 1,046 1,663 . 2,009, 6,150 7,613) 12,362 13,626 502} 608 1,660 2,127) 8,692 4,376 & 
os Revenue rest » 0'cne eek ooamew 262 315 982; 1,450 534) 866; 1,600 5,02 4,989 3,199) 527) 606; 1,200) 1,845| 8,248 | 11,773 
A Brought in (parent company)....... 2,153| 2,150; 2,044 2,166) 2,599) 2,385) 4257 4,817) 6,175 4,164 903 814 3,170; 3,138) 911,756 | 17,033 f 
Carried forwayi (parent company) .. | 2,150) 2,194 2,166 1,717, 2,385) 2,828 4,817 3,490) 4,164 4,381 814 941; $3,138 3,596) 17,033 | 14,763 c 
i i | 
Chemicals : | Motors, | Newspapers, | 4: te 
: : | Electrical : Miscellaneous | oe ie 
‘“ Industry | Shipbuilding and | as. : Cycles and {| Paperand | . - | Shipping Cotton ; 
~ Paint | Manufacturing Aircraft | Printing Manufacturing | | 
* No. of Companies | (3) (13 7 (25) (15) (71) 4 
§ Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest f 
as Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year _ Year | Year | Year | Year | Year { Year | Year | Year Year §, 
i eee ee ee ee eee ee - OU SO OO OOO Oeee———-— « 
5 Gross trading profit .......cecececes 1,285; 1,109, 3,541) 4,714 22333) 24,931; 40,586 48,613 6,191) 8,985) 33,325) 38,566) 1,342 841) 6,181 7,397 : 
» § Income from i tmMeNeS .csecceeds 8) 10 424 405 284, 360 639 937 225 351 676) 783; 120 112) 256 198 o 
16 Other current income. ......+eee00+ as a ie - ed 4 9; ig... 6 3 41) edit BO eae 2 ns E. 
Non-recurring creditS...cseeseseses &0 22 440 48 344 383; 1,720 900 312 66; 1,493 1,432) 45 140 1,040 148 =. 
, ee ee _ t — ee — enn ND 
| 7 Toast thogene. ....cbscccscusann 1,373, 1,141, 4,405 5,167 22,96) 25,678 43,043 50,647 6,728 9,408 35,497 40,822 1,508 1,093) 17,477) 17,743 4 
. meni ame — a —E — | } mee ne 7, 
a Repairs and maintenance .......... Di ee 47 OR SP ae 38 38 ’ Se 144 164i... eed 467 442 # 
} 6 Deperntion ..... 2. . sivsadawens 138 158 81,304 834 «2,826, 3,345 5,697, 6,175 1,10) 1,186 5,838 6,636 629 525! 335 378 ¢ 
) Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 472 354 1,197, 1,666, 8,880) 10,067 15,232 17,925, 2,390| 3,463 11,771) 13,575 112 109-2478 2,828 / 
48 PG HE .... .. isc nedanpueeneeen 62 77 278 369° 3,186) 1,542 6,276 1,909 593 654, 3,293 2,943) 24 il 545 431 + 
oa | es 
& Directors emoiuments......eeeeees 73 81 292) 331 245) 286) 844 903 351 385, 1,476) 1,572 13} 12) 293 291 e 
. Administrative charges, ete......... 21 16: 12 15 26 27) 170 98) 65) 47) 367 409, 116 107) 34 39 & 
b 1S Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 451) 65 414 101 2,028, 1,953, 5,171, 4,993 140 574 1,147, 1,241 35, 109) 626 656 e 
Is ROMS: ... 0. . eckson mh 15) 48 ws. a | 1,181 1,354 14 6} 431) 489, ... SS ni ‘ia e | 
16 Minority share in profits........... o ats het 1 ’ 8 8 15) 51) 51 220) 241) 9 3 18 17 ie ‘a 
15 Profits retaine subsidiaries ..... am 137 226 1,589) 2,916, 823: 2,199) 296 809} 1,724 2,672; 187\Dr. 13 319 271 -: 
7 Debenture interest ...cesescceeeses <<. oe 69 68 «= 637, 583,175, = 127 8 S oh We ww | ws | 69 68 eee 
J Preference ends .cakdas uk. il 11) 64 63 177) 177) 199} oe ” a 502) 510) 17) 17) 100 100 a 3 
: 4 i | | | } | | aoe 
5 14 Ordinary dividends .......csceeces 130 140) 529 684; 1,846 2,420 5,797) 14,039) 761) 997, 4,170 5,116) 526, 212) 806 963 a 
1 § Revenue reserves .......ceceveeees $11 150) 66 448 1,838) 1,698 1.379) 1,341) 674 1,205) 2,518) 3,358) 35) 60 1,526 1,125 es 
+ 33 Brought in (parent company)....... 379 380, 1,433) 1,381; 1,412) 1,191) 11,309 11,362 984, 1,046) 8,373' 9,874) 273 328 1,418 1,484 eit 
1 5 Carried forward (parent compamy) .. 380 454 1,381 1621 1,191 1,837, 11,362| 10,688 1066) 820: 9,874, 11,284 328) 249 1,484 1,618 i; 
4 0 1 | | | | | | | i I 
s fepevceieemeiniplceataciatert i 
18 | TOTALS : 
Q § Silk and Other . Other | 
7 3 Industry Rayon | Wool | Textiles Companies* |_* ALL GROUPS 
is | : 
7 15) 119) 530 Companies 
WW | | | i i | | | 
a Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest . 
Mi Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year 
> 0 Const —| ; t aaa ’ 
0s trading profit ....sssecesseee 1,852| 1,960, 7,592 1,025; 7,746 8314) 528,499; 1,097 1,612) 459,892) 8,399, 9,470 368,124 | 418,250 
~ mie fron tments ..iscs eves 66 78) 404 87) $21) 276) 7 9} 248 177| & 12; 15,356 17,451, 27,910 | 30,187 
Ahet current GRD. we cdeawlde aed ene ent j eee eee eee | 113) ove ove ! 116: 161 ns eee 200 548 54i 1,217 
mmWeetering credite.'.'ss as acactches 256 68 534, 283 Sti 123} 880| 610) 70 30 780 = 837, «14,667 | 11, 188 
le fe een ne nnn ee peje ngs nn tern ne 
Total Income .......escceeees 2,174 2,106 8,230 7,395 8,557, 8,888 778 631| 2,941 2,560) 537) 934 24,735 28,306 411,242 | 460,834 
- Repairs and tenance .... } ; ne “ie 6 6 whiz Pare a Ee ea ad j Be j 202 239 one Bo 
reciation ee «+s eee eses a vee fas 4 7 ons 
, ‘‘catet seaweed 833; 337) 715; 774 «1,569, 1,745) 70 49 214 230) 68 73; 1,723) ’ » 
parame tax (exc! profits tax)... ..., 618, 683, 2,866 | 2,587| 2,613, 2,538, 201) 283,786, GTI) 211, S74, 7.922, 8,975, 141,345 | 159,000 
b MM... as Paige gue 165) 120; 638 565 504 526, 55) 33) 263 28 65) 102, 1,098 1,057) 36,685 | 26,805 
if | | } | | | j i } 
Directors’ e | | | 11,178 | 14,725 
l : 1 ents, . } 149) §23 536) 555 551 41) 40. 50) 49) 13) 13 &14 839 ’ * 
1 Comet ATBCS, OFC... cccac 5] 7) 18 355-214 280) oa oat a 14 a we a wisie an 
‘i mngencies, provisions, ete. +. .., a 198, .. | 798 | 
i ations, — ~ ree 29 44 474 384) 581 95, 4 a <3 a 5 25 159 165) 5,243 i 5,302 
D5 7 | 
fA Pes or motte ae -¢ 2 8 28 ae 
4inel by subsidi 1 i i 
Detects w| 2580 2a6l. “aaa | “am 
erence dividends ..2..7277°7%?" 11) 11) 1,421; 1,448 5,817 6,176 
Ordinary dividends ,. : 831 170) 4,61 
9)" ve Teserves °°" °° ee eeeeee { 100, 
“ Brought in ; arent eaiicuaae eeeee > 
Cartied forw ees nit, COMPANY). « vase 58 


parent company) 


— 
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Comparative analysis of 530 balance sheets published January-March, 1955 






Brewerte Clothing i Food : : 
Industry and and | and Building Engineering tron 
| Distilleries | Footwear Confectionery 





{29) 40) 





(30) 





No. of Companies 











Prey. | Latest) Prev. | Latest Prev Lates Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest a. 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year 
smote} emenectonmens ranma vernon ntti este ee 
ies’ cassie Pied he 61.898 68.249 29.891) 24,966) 67,475 72.972, 66,465 70,723\ 101,115| 110,466) 12,074 13,946) 39,442) 44,204 302.2 
Fade tevteeeiiiienieg aos co 9189 1,351 403 360 895 831 q = 1,191) ¥7,593| 28,990) 98 83! 1071 1,434 41? 
Stocks ; mccrttttessts**** 1 19.188) 10.682 18,895| 19,780 29,955 30,617) 23,137) 26,555; 298,349| 317,963; 4,878 5,884, 38520) 39,063 4% 
Debtors 4589 5276 4,038 4.343 19,780; 21.132) 6,202 7,410: 96,514 99,531 i sy PF | - 94.024, 66 
Net balances due to parent company 336 251 166 PE ees Cd Re paso eas 07 6 32; 105% 
Cat ee ey | [pen esl 81S 22k FAO ON Ga el x7 43: 779288817 
aaNet oa et = 5.103 5.906 1628 5618 11.424) 13,778 43,023 43,421) 32,785) 36,570, 2,304 1,986, 11,797) 12634 14 
Ot ketable investments . . G11, 952) - 187 1S «(1274 (916; «= 279} 255 5.277 6,812, 176; 219 313) 495 
Intangible assets... ex 3,990 3.775 GBS S510, 5,712; 6,228 4.997 5,019 10,4574, 10,564 857 863) 567 496 
Tete. Pseeess ss ch Sco evserces 89,896 97,077 52,365 56,179 137,451 147,407 151,987 161,306 573,652) 611,840 28,419 au 615 113,645 123, 270 487 777 
Route oentivatts ned lies 07 787 980; 1,332, 3,508) 5,470 662 917| 41,156) 41,631 519 421, 2,490) 1,945 
Recervé for future income tax 3.136, 3,359 2404 2,562) 7,570' 8,185, 12,489 13,561, 18,554) 19421) 1878 2,072; 6,587) 7,521 4 
Depreciation and obsolescence 5,438 6,249 5794 6.575 17.268 20,144 19560; 20,693 37,684 41,887 4,275 4,826: 16,748 18,849 7h5 
Capital reserves and EPT refund 7234 7.186, 4,316 4,069 20,645) 20,308 6773; 5.43% 39,915, 37.807, 1,323) 1911) 10,133) 9,068 19.4 
(othedh tects 1 248 997 239 225 3.393\ 3,162; 3,290) 3,193 6,240\. 6,534 44 44) 2.927) 1,193 11.85 
( { liabilities and creditors 12,047, 13,250 & 812 8.937; 27,705 27,378 33,899 35,087; 93,244 94,495 7,224 8,153) 29,890) 31,413 79 Bi 
Revenue res. and carried forward 16,857 17.312 11.239 10,726 21,786: 22,153, 26,439) 23:78] 131,431) 149,452! §,175 5,168} 18,919 19,617 91.7) 
Net balances due t ibs es ; lot 197 13 13 112) 113 a kei 30 68 ] 
Minority interests 2625 = 3,917 109 111 4,737| 5,011) 6,606 6.584 21,679) 22,341 475 582 789 585i; 
Debenture capit 17,424 18,643 3. 2NT 4552 04 5,220 5.494 5.403 49,989 64,447 750 850 1,758 2.873 5? 
reference cat $4049 9378 5436 5627 12/45 12,149 13,636\. 13.628 24.833) 24.833 2,867 1.9581 6.193} 5,842, 2 
linary capital : . | 13.570 35,399 9,755, 11,482 15,323) 20,030; 24,126 32,407, 108,815, 108,879! 4,895 5,633 18, 981: 24,296 72 
Total Liabilities hewie &9,896 97,077 52,365 56,179 137,451 147,407 151,987 161,306 573,652 611,340 284l9 31 615) 113,645 123, 270 487, 777 





























| Chemi Motors Newspapers. { ag... 
; : Electrica Sr ; | Miscellaneous 
| ; 
N yt Companie (3 13 7 25 (15) 71 (4) 
| 
Prey Latest | Prev Late Prey Latest | .Prev Latest | Pre Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest Prey 
Yeat Year Year Yea \ Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year Ve 
‘ assets 3 5 481 525, 14,113, 1519 53 78 62,057) 77,706; 85,594 20,604 23, 004, 93,203) 104,924 7,292} 7,874 19 
e investments ‘ 623 657 » SUS 5 738 641 528 773 755 o 233' 4,144) 493) 776 
4.261 4.764 $140; 4,760, 70,387\ 73,997) 49,925; 52,512' 7,458] 8,529 52.975 57,553) 102) 101; 18 
? HOb 1,865 3.278 4.048) 52.181) 57,772, 28,809, 33,522 6,568 7,518 38,892| 43,539) 423 654 ) 
t balances due to parent compa 15 13 yw) 624 24) 150 #00 + 4 501 ose 
leed Gg | 302 RK 357 72 70| 21,917, 26,753 867, 1,362 3.641 3,489) 575} 568 f 
’ 665 347 4.126 4,847 1063 9,307 33,363 43,469 8.070 8.339 29,209, 32,170 3,607" 1.251 10.8 
Other marketable investments a ; j £124 1,092 5 so 228 244 1,268 1,2 254 3,767 2,001 2,280 3,041 3, Hf 
Intangible asses be : 4 294 299 20) oe 166 197, 2086 2,085 2,702) 2,698 ee men f 
Fetal Meats. 6. i secsesseishen 12,704 $3,601 27,983 31,275 191,405 209,565 212, 997 22, 969 47,694 $2, aso 228, 344 251,019 14,772 14,265 58,285 
Bar verdratts and loans .... 66 110 42 88, 10.274 10,817 = 1, 991 1,312 676 754, 5,778 4,907 363! 180 1 
f for future income tax 446 326, 1417) 1,915) 10,225) 11,104 16,405 18,766 2,753: 3.977 13,228 16,012) 4 33 471 
iation and obsolescence 1,948 2,098 3.887 4,609) 25,948) 29,289! 34,746 40,096 7,906 9,119! 29,061, 35,058) 764 952 7,97) 
ital reserves and EPT refunds 2,008 2,086 1,928 701, 8,542) 9,975 26,524 29,971 2930) 3,105! 14,910) 14,377; 3,879) 3,483 2,8 
Other provision 47 47 60 92; 2.41]) 2,630: 2,521) 1,633 ill 3 1,162) 1,259 77: 729 1,37 
rrent liabilities and creditors | 3458 4,268 4,235) 5,329 47,297; 53,294 60,579 74,170' 6,247| 6,702) 49,833) 53,926) 1,438) 977 &,7 
i ue res and « ed forward | 286 2,421) 6,551 17,354 32.164 36,684 26,800 29,100) 13,006 12,053) 48,277| 52,041) 5,097; 3,379 22,435 
Net balances due to subsidiaries i aos 2 2 4 47 14 13 60 60! 301 eck Nes 
Minority interests | # os 63 57, 3,021 3,759 4h 24 «1,145; 1,044 5,141) 4,448) 97 48) 16! 
Debenture capita er cae 1,854 1,835 15,104 14,873, 3,625: 4,375 2) 218) 6.834 8,109... oat 4 1,938 
ence capital ‘ | 340 340, 285, 2,052, 6.275, 6275 6551 6,550! 5,705) 5,788) 15,916; 16,072! 613) 613 3,265 
Ordinary capital | 1,905) 1,905 5,889 7,241 30,140, 30,818) 34,193| 36,959 6,935| 10,027; 37,903; 44,444 1,819 3, $71) 8,731 
Total Liabilities .............. 42,704 13,601 27,983 31,275 191,405 209, 565 212, 997 242,969 47 694 aaane) 228,344 251,019, 14, W712 14,265 58,285 





41,281 


61,770 


149 
14 
65 

+9 


61,770 


TOTALS 
tata . : r Other | Other ‘ 
Industry see Woo Textiles Ou | Tea Companies* _ALL GROUPS 
530 Companies 


No. ot Companies (6) (15) | (19) | (2) | (40) { (5) i (119) aa 





































Prev | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest |} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest | Bee | Latest | Prev 
Year Year Year | Year Year Year Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year ot | Year | Year 

Fined apbtts. 26k so ebakic | 4,818 5,255 14,6461 15,936 26,338 29,6971 at >! 1,130) 12,324 12,613 1,811, L Yat! 51,143\ 54,998 1,077,177 
Trace investments ... pig Old tak 159 121, 259) 258 «1,676 1,626) 24 46 1,068 1,030 40) 48 29'590. 25,509 75,487 
Stocks si ietetnewks Swe P heats 4,254 4,419 20,297) 21,546 ms 393; 12.560! ], 186) 1,030 1,233 1,214 535 611} 8,272 8,648 766,066 
Debtors Save a eae oewnate 1,766 1,983 6,125 6,337 395 9,704) 1, 664) 2.206 497 507 86) 199 11.047 12.178 393,997 
Vet balances due to pare at comps any oe e a 23 i 216 17 328 06 oa 6 435) 71, 13, 416 
Ci adn esi hx 4 89 108, 1,464 1500 1,462) ... si 1,767, 2,081, 109) 110 ash 1,876, 45,81! 
Cash Acts 1.430; 1,274 5,74, 3,900: 7,965 7,569) © 597’ 436, 3,956 3,475] 529: 956; 13,616 13,178 257,750 
Other marketable investments... ... 324 350; 1,451 1218 318} 342 1 1 453 316) 34. 33) 163000 177,178 189,54! 
Intangible assets ........ can eeel w7 207 628 68 668 239i. a 42 8 2 24 2,631, 2,836 37,136 
Cotes MO Siiccc sek skcess 13,047 13,678 48,883 50,727 58, 276 63, 249 «4, 740 4 66 21,668 21 528 3,146 3, 786) 217 305, 296,472 2, 856, 44) 
Bank overdratts and ioans ...... ate 733 603 S97: 1,104 691 1,041 ahi Re eet tl 68 60, 3.057 6, 346 106,406 
Reserve for future income tax 660) 677, 2,967 2,664 27382 2.748 458) 277 583 517) 191) 362 2.979 2,911 142,858 
Depreciation and obsolescence | 2,000, 2,228 §.657 5401 11,763 13,419 813} 854, 1,9290' 2,235 12,041) 13,568, 332,210 
Capital reserves and EPT refun... 253 203, 2,185) 1111 3,968 2,751 2 1} 1,730, 1,843) 15, 803; 17,872, 195,568 
Other provisions........... 17 10, «312, 355 94 Oh ees od eee | | 1,993, _ 2,354 38,157 
Current liabilities and creditors p 1,791 1,850; 8,288 8,710 8,187) 9,437) 1,008! 1,141; 323). 2,609) 17,441 20,658! 514,575 
Revenue res. and carried forward 3373 3,122 14,720 14,606 11,232, 10,974 14451 1,366) 3,027| 2,986) | $2,137, 32,081 546,554 
Net balances due to subsidiaries, ... ioe sie a ii a ja 0 2 2G ke 4 4 a 1,735 
Minority interests ....... aera 4 9 52 60; 1,763, 1,7! Home [meet ee | 5,951) 57,185 

Debenture capital .............0%- 250 250) He 1,406; 1,452) 1,414... ie 534 493) 73,251) 237 
Preference capital .............005 1,280 =1,330} 3,271 4,271, 7,501 8,04. lj 61) 192} 122 51,332) 188,657 
Ordinary capita’ ....... Laks Ske 2,686 3 396} 10,116, 11,039, 8,893) 11,5 960) 950) 9;841| 9,841) 495,237 








~ nontthndiaomann| \ pclicalligneltiasabitosinlis 
Total Liabilities ..... pataatcas thee 13,047 “13, -" 48,383 50,727, a 63,249| 4,740 2i 21 3,! 
| [ae a ee 





* This group includes entertainment hotels a restaurants, canals and ia electricity supply gas telegraphs and telephones trams and buses. warehousing ‘ 


finance and land and imvestment trusts 


209,252 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


. BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages.............. April 23rd Western Europe : 

Production and Consumption April 9th Production and Trade...... April 2n4 

IGE is cas csc Shsinioctandoce April 16th British Commonwealth ...... April 9th 

External Trade..........sss0000 Mar. 26th Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 16th 

Industrial Profits ............... This week REE SN 5 cas Sais dencceee April 23rd 
WOE. RUMOR ccccictiosiiatanntas This week 

















WORLD 
1 


see ene eee 


nited Kingdom 


M dependencies ..... 2... tesves 
Malaya anc 3c hace 


\ 


her sterling countries............ 
RUSIANA ....... 00 2 6 eee 


EPU COUNTRIES 
a continental countries 


Republic... .4. 


HPP ws 


f _lependencie: 


NORTH 


ited States 
panada (°) 


LATIN 
na? Countrics 
Cy) MERE TS Py 
Bein, = | Se ee 
Venerusia °° * eee 


ee a 


tere eee eeesens 


EST of 
Egypt, ‘See e tees seees 
Indonesi. *s¢oatvdgwesea wee 
ma.  °°* ***see eee 
Japan Mh "St tes 
Figures ; Ove 
D the follow; 
(") Exe Indes 


20,842 


5,626 
2,603 
















6,565 
733 
334 
881 

553 
594 
192 
464 
301 
115 
719 
187 

4,020 

3,102 


918 


1,647 
682 


tuillion ‘ina (mainiand), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe, J 
milion. in *xports amd $31 Dales in imports. ft) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*}) Based on two months’ data. (*) Partly estimated. 


1938 | 1953 | 1954 
| 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 


Exports (f.o.b.) 


Annual Rate ; 


| July to Oct. to. 
| Sept., Dec., 
1954 1954 


| 
74,783 77,525 74,930 | 82,570 


18,451 
7,525 


18,820 
7,771 


17,968 
7,689 


19,555 
7,732 


1938 






3,230 a 3,195 xh 903 
480 424 430 448 188 
987 1,016 1,069 | 1,100 315 
226 rc 145 a 50 
351 4125 358 | 331! 42 
1,696 7,629 7,084 | 8,359 2,385 
1.976 1,662 1,358 1,883 527 
329 380 425 386 86 
1,116 1,181 1,206 1,456 575 
439 359 273 | 384 
407 4348 444 470* 46 
319 322 357 | 367 203 
650 719 740 787 is 
659 683 497 | 591 225 
266 28 

20 411 454 444 4 
165 51 
825 | 912 193 1,038 503 

19,449 21,468 20,839 24,272 7,803 
2,251 2,282 2.151 2.563 765 
883 948 923 1,031 354 
3,790 4,190 3,850 4.691 1,324 
4.389 5.249 5.336 6,021 BP 
1,507 1,637 1.636 L711 593 
2,152 2,412 2,356 2,724 803 
508 583 567 626 292 
1,480 1,588 1,611 1,802 525 
1,204 1,228 1,230 1,391 365 
396 335 233 457 119 
2,865 * 2,891 ee 780 
715 771 728 827 253 

20,389 19,517 18,705 20,208 3,259 
15,782 15,079 14,236 15,276 2,465 
4,607 4,438 4,469 4,932 794 
7,599 8,010 7,948 7,890 1,539 
3,990 4,076 572 
669 eS 568 a 119 
536 5528 572 616* 114 
1,445 1,630°. 1,664 1,702* 107 
3,609 3,872 967 
1,148 a 440 
1,539 1,535 295 
6,030 eee 6,579 i 2,391 
394 397 258 410 185 
820 856 925 910 275 
eR 111 s38 | 142 79 
1,275 1,629 | 1,669 1,969 759 


imports (c.i.f.) 


Annual Rate 


1953 1954 





July to | Oct. to 
Sept., | Dec., 
1954 





76,524 77,990 | 82,890 
19,973 | 20,640 | 21,022 | 21,435 
9,360 9,462 9,434 9,806 
3,599 fee 3,564 Bs 
678 601 606 655 
1,058 1,026 1,044 1,103 
207 bi 189 it 
303 3158 299 | 3414 
7,014 7,603 8,024 | 7,731 
1,471 1,892 2,084 1,850 
338 293 292 293 
if 1,197 1,231 1,241 1,374 
349 324 353 353 
192 2105 216 2508 
512 504 478 512 
160 ‘i 
538 687 815 718 
163 
21 393 422 412 
244 
1,310 1,366 1,387 1,259 
21,363 | 23,646 | 22,920 | 25,900 
2,405 2,527 2,509 2,604 
996 1,162 1,166 1,255 
4,012 4.215 | 3,926 4,208 
3,771 4,571 | 4,551 5,516 
2,420 2,401 2,158 2,428 
2,383 | 2,857 2,902 | 3,220 
912 1,019 952 1,168 
1,579 1,716 1,720 1,987 
1,179 1,304 1,278 1,436 
532 478 421 468 
3,941 En 4,109 as 
868 968 942 1,024 
16,676 | 15,670 | 15,060 | 15,758 
11,834 | 11,100 | 10,579 | 11,083 
4,842 4,570 4,481 4,675 
6,542 7,075 7,291 7,655 
3,511 3,605 
811 7128 684 667¢ 
896 914° 918 9958 
3,031 3,686 
862 as 
1,319 1,816 
8,029 7,588 os 
503 459 469 552 
153 629 627 514 
Pro | 222 | 216 219 
| 2.410 2,399 | 1,995 1,956 











/ 


cral trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available, Data refer to calendar years 
‘ceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. ; ; 
(7) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938 amounting to 
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€ 
For the week ended April 23rd there was an} 
ibove-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
7 Funds) of £5,485,000 compared with a deficit of 
£40,357,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £22,351,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
yeal Net expenditure “ below-line”’ last week 
reached £4,727,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £79,619,000 (£65,495,000 in 1954-55). | 
ee he ae eee ae 
j April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week | 
} Esti- 1954 1955 {ended | ended | 
£°000 i mate to | to April | April | 
> } 1955-56 JApri!l 24,,April 23) 24, ie | 
1954 1955 1954 | 1955 | 
| 
Ord. Revenue ae 
Income Tax 1877 ,400 84,031 66,988 119.100) 17.554 
Sur ax 135.900 8.400 7.100 900! 1.5600 
Death Duties . 185,000 11,800 11,900] 3,300; 4,100 
Sta Y 74,000 4 000 4.200 800 61,000 
Pro fax & EPI 189,000 8,400 11,1007 1,900: 1,800 
Ex Profits Levy| 25,000 4,100 5,900] 1,000 500 
Spe ( tril j 
t 1 er + 1.000 10 100 | 
[ 1 } 
I nd R 478,400| 12 831 105,188] 18,100 26,554 | 
Cu 1131,700] 74,040) 62,872] 21,938 20,949 
i 196,9 19,21 20,530] 4,13 ; 
i ; 192 150 93,25 83,402} 26,0 2 } 
tor D 80,00 4.261} 4,840 
PO t | r | 
B | ‘ 25 : j 
: Loa 24.900 106 54 
‘ ' 175,000 6 941 6,996] 1,438 543 
Total 4710,150) 225,394 200,389) 45,611 53,365 
Ord. Expenditure 
D> iterest 95,540 56,4561 3,976: 5,378 | 
Payiments to N 
land Exchec 53,0 1,712 1,747 ‘ a see 
oO I i 10,000 4] 356 415 352 
Su { 3862,8751 231,570 199,640163,120 41,540 
Total — 289,037 258,200|67,512 47,270 
Si Funds $6,000 1,085 1,044 450 610 








LOATING 


a 
(é million) 
Treasury Bills 
Da 
Tender Tap 
: 
* 
‘ iad 


Ways 


Public 
Depts 








DEBT 


and Means 


vances Total 
Floating 
Bank of Debt 


England 


“Above-line” Surplus o - - : 
Deficit 58,855 | 22,351 5,485 
* Below-line ” Net Expendi r 
t Te 20,764116,616, 4,727 
} 
Total Surplus or Deficit* 65,493' 79,619: 5,735 758 | 
Net Re pt from 
Tax Reserve Cert ates 10,474 10,506 952 942 
: ( a 300 3,600 400 600 
D e Bond 3,086 1316)— 592 283 
* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
luded in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
at April 25rd this item stood at £35,900,000 
» 


United States $ 2-78-2-82 9H -2-794 -2-7 2°75 
Canadian $ 754k -2-758 ti -2- 76 zy 2-76 & -2+76 & 2-764 -2°76 2°76 ; 

} French Fr é 712-65-987- 35 9833-983; 983}~-984 9834-9837 9834-983} 98: 525 
Swiss Fr 12-15 & -12- 33 fyfl2-284-12-284'12-284-12-283'12-283-12-28§ 12-288—12-283 12-28) r 
Belgian Ft 38-95 139-924 139-92} 139-95- 139-92} 140-0 i 

ne 141-05 139-975 139-974 140-00 139-974 ‘I 
Dateh Gid 10-56-10-72 [10-644-10-64} 10-644-10-649/10-649-10-644 10-649-10-65 10-65-1 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 & ~11- 84 Qf - 784-111-783 11-78§-11-79 |11-78%-11- 79) 11-78}-11-79 11-78} " 
Portuguese Es 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-30 | 80-10-* 4 
Swedish Kx 14-37§-14- 598 [14 -543-14-558 14-542-14- 558 14-54]-14- 55 14-54-14 - 55§ 14-55} 19.40,-19 
Danish Kr... 19-19)-19-48$ 19-40}-19-41 19-40}-19-41 |19-403-19-41 |19-40j-19-414 19-40;-1 5-0-2 

| Norwegian Kr 19°85-20-15 [20-014-20-01} 20-014-20-01}'20-015-20-019 20-014-20-01j 20-01)-20 Vise 

One Month Forward Rates 

wmtted States 3 sce }-Jc. pm -§c. pm | ic. pm | gc. pm 4-8 ; 
Canadian $ $-ic. pm ' fc. oo | ' K ne | : dc. pm bk 14 
Pee We or Gas en Par-l dis Par-] dis | Par-l dis ar-l dis | Pat he J 
Swiss Pio icGave seu pee 24~-2c. pm 24-2c. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 2$-2¢. pm i 24-2 “hf pa 
MM PRS is bwin xvi vee coh sae fiks-%& pm ict pm | fe-& pm | f4 pm | ts “i 
Dutch Gld ‘ 2t-ljc. pm = 2}-1ic. pm | 2}-1fe. pm | 2}-lfc. pm | 
W Ger, DM. Nn ew tneke tas Ipf. pm-par Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-—par 1-}pf. pm 
Swedish Kr. 1h—-}6 pm lj Bs pm {| I}-$5 pm 15-}6 pm 
Pe RECS si kw dower 1-45 dis . 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis {° 1-46 dis 

stews nike nda eae ee 1a Par-16 dis | Par-16 dis | Par-lé dis | Par-lé dis 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue discount houses reduced their bid for 
Treasury bills at last Friday’s tender by 
sd. per cent to £99 os. 8d. per cent, 
carrying the discount rate to nearly 3¢ per 
cent, a new postwar peak. The average 
rate of discount rose by slightly more 
than the market rate, that is by x per 
cent to £3 17s. 1.08d. per cent. 

Credit continues taut in Lombard 
Street, though in the past week the market 
has almost succeeded in balaacing its 


books without recourse to Bank loans 
at the penal rate. On Monday one 
house was in the Bank for a trifling 


amount, and others were forced to sell 
July maturities at up to 333 per cent. On 
the two ensuing days, however, conditions: 
turned easier, and the rate for June and 
July bills settled at 3} per cent. 

Sterling has been rising steadily in the 
London market. Before the week end this 
was in part in response to official support, 
but this week the rate has touched the 
parity of $2.80 for the first time since 
November last. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes £7.5 million. Discounts and 
advances fell by £17.83 million to £18.0 
million i the market’s repay- 
ments of seven-day loans) and bankers’ 


ot 


reflecting 





deposits fell by £22.8 million to 
the exceptionally low level of £253.9 
million, 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (fro: % | Discount rates % 
6°, 24/2/55) 4 | Baik bills: 60 days 3 
Deposit rates (max Smonths — 3§ 
Bank 2h 4months 44-4} 
Discount houses 24° 6months 4}-5$ 
Money Day-to-day. 2%-5§ | Fine trade bills : 
ee eee 2t-5 | 3Smonths 4}-4} 
Treas. bilis 2months 3 | 4months 44-4} 
$months 3% | 6months 43-5} 





*Call money 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD 


Official 
Rates 


April 27 


April 21 


























250/Th | 


April 22 


250/73 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million 


Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation ....., + 1,612-6 } 4-9 17 5 
Notes in banking dept.... | 12-8 418 A 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621 1746.3 | ton 

Other securities.......... 8 | Ti . 

Gold coin and bullion.... | 2-9 3 4 7 4 
Banking Department : Pr 
Deposits : j 

Public. accounts.......... | ll 4-0 i 

Treasury special account... | é 6! 9 

Bankers > ee 86S we wee i 2G j 7 ae NA 

SONS iio a ces one 7 r- Di 

SOS nc BAe FORE: ORC Soe 4 4) 

Securities : i a 

Government ........ hotel 5 ¥K, 

Discounts and advances .. | i ii 

Mier ie ici ise5. shi 14-0 | i 

Rie oo" Pelee eee Se iy 
Banking department reserve. | 15 i 8-8 vi 
* Proportiggs o.oo ss.0spee hee 4-1 

* Government debt is £11,015,1 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,77° 
on January 20, 1955. 

TREASURY BILLS 

_—_—_— 

| Amount (f£ million T 
Date of |. i 
Tender | hy 

| Offered | APPlied | a totted 

i For 

April 23 | 230-0 415-4 | 230 4 A 

1955 eo 
Jan. 21 | 220-0 | 351-1 | 220 

28 | 220-0 576-8 21 
Feb. 4] 220-0 | 387-4 220-0 

». Ah ft 290-0 363-0 | 230-0 

» 18 | 250-0 | 366-9 | 250-0] 4 j 

a+. 260-0 381-9 260-0 
Mar. 4/| 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0 893, 9 

» IL} 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0 5 | ol 

» 18} 270-0 | 385-2 | 270-0 164 | & 

» 25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0 11-24 

| - 4 
| April 1) 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 10° 0 bs 

» 1 | 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 4 3 bs 

» 15} 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 09} & 

» 22, 250-0 | 385-2 230-0 1-08 a 

* On April 22nd tenders for 91 day ! oe 
| about 39 per cent of the sum applied fo eect 
| allotted in full. The offering yesterday a maxi 


| amount of £220 million. 


PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 


April 23 April 25 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941. 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



































Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
4 fad Office: Issued & Subscribed... .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
7 2 ; < = Paid-up Capital iS .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
. BAR I H¢ )LOMEW LAN E, LON DON, E.C.2 Reserve Funds a Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


P erahlist.c 83 : . eee 
Sages. 1956 Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 

In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 57 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services, 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 










The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 












REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents at all important Cities of the 
World 


































"Ty 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


It Its About 


Jop@ia------=-- 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
















BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 





note ot ven 


Every description of Domestic and 


SR ROAST STERNER ES 
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Foreign Banking Business transacted 
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amnencen Reggie Me exyprgnn ay «+ ing aarens oa . 
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Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Fauihaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 








ART 7 ec 





Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 

. oe i 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximiliansirasse : 
Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Teiex No. 053/820 . 

















Chairman of the Board: 
& President : TADAO WATANABE 
Capital : ¥2,500,000,000 
Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: a 
462 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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78 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 


SAPO TR 



























SOMEBODY JIBBED 
AT THE OVERHAUL 


damage to the owner’s property. 

This was as much a human as a 
mechanical failure, for a complete 
dismantled thorough examination of 
the crane by a certain date had 
been most earnestly advised, and 
this was overdue. 


What Vulcan 








W HEN the derricking clutch of this electric derrick crane broke, 
° the jib, no longer under control, crashed with considerable 








What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect. With their highly as Te 
specialised knowledge, Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors spot accidents 1 
before they happen, and give the necessary warning. Boilers and M 
steam engines, electrical apparatus, pressure and vacuum vessels, to 
cranes, lifts and hoists —these all need Vulcan’s specialised Rich 
insurance —and the specialised inspection that it implies. = 
FREE _ 
V l For news of industrial ing 
THE ul < an > ATE? , " accidents and ways to Soci 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD avala't shies One “m 
ve ~ oy ” cr 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 ; en eae birt! 
Journal for Power users. aides 
Please write to Dept. 17. his. 
4 cont 
usec 
our 
unt 
se wit 
we 
SAFETY-FIRST = 
INVESTMENT 
cha 
1 oO wit 
= diff 
3/, bes 
sue per annum 
, nine Income Tax paid by the Society 
Hiss ea . 
Equal to £46.11 per cent to investors i 
subject to income tax at the standard rate Pes: the 
2 ' ‘i i eae ne Bs f 
: The current rate of interest on share accounts Hi ? I 
is 24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, . ver 
with income tax paid by the Society in each THE k | BANK LI 1) Cor 
case. Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 | 7 r 
are accepted for investment in Abbey (Incorporated in Japan) oS 
National. For further particulars apply for Sc 
a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. ESTABLISHED 1880 {0 
hi 
: Total Assets exceed £213,461,000 in} 
é in ABBEY NATIONAL | Paid-up Capital - - Yen 2,700,000.' Re 
i BUILDING SOCIETY x 
HEAD OFFICE: | Head Office : R 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 ' 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 1-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYOD r b 
. ory by 
H 
London Branch : ye 
nn . SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIR‘ ‘ 
. A a h i LONDON, E.C.2 


P.O. Box No. 547, Tet. No. : NAT H601-4 
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MPANY MEETINGS 


FQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


NEW BUSINESS BUOYANT 


HIGH RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 


MR G, 

The annua! general meeting of Equity & 

aw Life Assurance Society was held on 

April 20th at the Chartered Auctioneers’ and 

Fsute Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln’s Inna 
Fields, London 

Mr G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, the chair- 


man, who presided, said: Gentlemen, I rise 





the year en 


to move “ That the report and accounts for 


nded December 31, 1954, be 


reclived and adopted and entered on the 
Minutes.” These have been in your hands 
for several days and, I assume, may be taken 
as read. 

THE LATE SIR RICHARD HOPKINS 

My first duty today—a sad one—is to refer 
to the recent death of our chairman, Sir 
Richard Hopkins. Sir Richard joined our 
board in 1946 after his retirement from the 
ofice of Permanent. Secretary to Her 


Majesty’s Treasury. 
of the Civil Serv 
ing to join 1 


Society. ¢ 
some Of Us 


Richard we 


shaaw 
birthday 


what 
wihai We all 


' ' 
ms words n 


— conhdence 








Cirect 


Baring B 
Partner 
both ti 


LS 






€xtraord); 








That the former head 
Service in this country was will- 
vas a great compliment to this 
Jnly just over two months ago 
id the pleasure of wishing Sir 
on the occasion of his 75th 
Lord Kennet said then so happily 
lt that I would like to repeat 
He said that affection and 

big words not lightly to be 

' both those words represented 
irds Sir Richard, From 1950 

f his death Sir Richard led 
rman with the same distinction 
had filled one of the highest 
State. We are grateful to him ; 
feel that he was happy with 
want to express our deepest 
Lady Hopkins and their son. 


| have appointed me to be their 
I have accepted this honour 
rable feeling of inadequacy and 
‘can only say that I shall do my 


\NGES IN THE BOARD 


Ellis, who became a director 

d from the Society’s board at 
‘54. Sir Geoffrey was chairman 
vhen I myself became a director. 
iried from the opinion which I 
formed that no great life office 
| better and few could have as 
rman as was Sir Geoffrey. He 
fice from 1941 to 1950—a 
nd important. period in the 
ory. My colleagues and I wish 
record our great appreciation of 
‘ership and friendly understand- 
id him our warm and affectionate 
in his retirement. 


oave seen from the report and 

we have appointed two new 
ir A. H. Carnwath, a director of 
ners, and Mr C, Hilary Scott, a 
Slaughter & May—we welcome 
gentlemen here- today and look 
: confidence to the help which 


‘ve us in guiding the affairs of 


‘UBDIVISION OF SHARES 
And now 


a word of explanation as to the 
‘Ty general meeting which we have 


called to follow this our annual general 
meeting. We feel that the time has come to 
divide our £5 shares into {1 shares, and thus 
to bring them more into line with current 
conditions. You may be interested to recall 
that when.the Society was founded over 100 
years ago the capital was divided into shares 
of a nominal value of £100 each. 


We feel also that at the current market 
price the directors’ qualification of £1,000 of 
our capital, ie. 200 of the £5 shares, is 
too large, and to remedy this we are 
putting before the extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution which will have the 
effect of diminishing the qualification to 
£200 of capital, ic., 200 of the new £1 
shares. 


INTEREST EARNINGS 


The first item in the report and accounts 
to which I would direct your attention is the 
gross rate of interest earned on the funds 
during 1954—namely £6 4s. 4d. per cent. 
This is a high rate and a word of explanation 
may be helpful to you. 


First, you will see that there is a footnote 
to the life assurance and annuity fund revenue 
account stating that the profits less losses 
on securities realised during the year have 
been added to the reserves. which are 
deducted from our investments. This is the 
normal procedure for a life assurance office, 
and you will see also that most of the items 
on the assets side of the balance sheet are 
stated to be “less reserves.” Over the years 
these reserves have attained a considerable 
size ; there is also a large unrealised appre- 
ciation, and the investment reserve of 
£1 million shown on the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet. At the end of 1953 the margin 
by which the market values of our assets 
exceeded the balance sheet values was very 
substantial—you will not be surprised to 
learn that this already substantial margin 
increased greatly during the twelve months 
under review. This fact was particularly 
true of our holding of ordinary stocks and 
shares. Thus our assets stand in the balance 
sheet well below their market values, and the 
rate of interest earned on these written down 
values is correspondingly high. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


In speaking to you twelve months ago 
about our investment policy and, in particu- 
lar, about the provision of risk capital. for 
industry, my predecessor said: “ We seek— 
and this is especially true of our investments 
in ordinary shares—to invest in progressive 
and remunerative industries and to support 
such new issues of capital as are made from 
time to time.” One result of our policy of 
investing substantial amounts in ordinary 
stocks and shares is that the gross rate of 
intérest is now benefiting from the increased 
dividends which are being paid on these 
securities. : 

In the middle of each triennium we make 
a long-term forecast of the probable develop- 
ment of the Society—this u covers a 
period of about twenty years. figures 
are necessarily very tentative, but those which 


GODFREY PHILLIPS ON THE OUTLOOK 


we had put before us last year were 
thoroughly satisfactory—the rate of increase 
of our funds as shown by the report and 
accounts in your hands will give you some 
indication of the order of the figures involved. 
We aim not only at steady growth but also, 
as has been said from this chair before, at 
maintaining our strength as we grow ; this 
is a cardinal aim of our policy. We also aim 
at maintaining a balance between our with- 
profit and non-profit business, The Equity 
pension scheme is getting under way, and 
appreciation of the idea of with-profit pen- 
sion schemes is growing. 


IMPORTANCE OF PENSIONS BUSINESS 


I would like to talk te you for a moment 
—in general terms—about the nature of life 
assurance business. In the last decade or so 
the nature of our business—and that of the 
majority of life assurance offices—has undet- 
gone a substantial change. I refer to the 
ever-growing importance of pensions business 
—effectively the longest term contract into 
which a life office normally enters. I am not 
going to remind you of the recent Govern- 
ment papers that have been published, 
debates that have taken place, and so on, but 
I do want to say a word or two about the 
effect of pensions business on life assurance 
offices. The fundamental fact is that this 
very long term business does, from the 
moment that it is effected, involve an obliga- 
tion to receive large sums of money by way 
of premiums; and in general these sums 
continue to accumulate for many years before 
the payment of pensions causes the accumu- 
lated amount to diminish. From the point 
of view of a life assurance office such business 
can involve the inevitability of substantially 
increasing funds and the investment of those 
funds. 


I draw your attention to these matters 
because no man can tell on what terms 
the increases in life funds will be able to 
be invested“in future years—if high rates of 
interest rule such investments will be profit- 
able; if low rates of interest rule—and 
remember that not so long ago there was a 
period when 2} per cent consols stood near 
par—such investment would place a strain on 
an office. Your Society is amply strong 
enough to face any eventuality, 


TRIBUTE TO BRANCH ORGANISATION 


New business for the year under review 
has been buoyant—in fact, some of our 
shorter term with-profit endowment assur- 
ances had become so attractive to proposers 
that we had to increase our rates of premium, 
Mortality has been favourable to us, and 
expenses of management not unfavourable. 
Our interest income I have already discussed 
at length—an examination our assets 
indicates that the yield on our funds should 
at least be maintained during the current 
year. The first two years of the current 

. triennium: have been good and the high rate 
of bonus that we are paying has been earned 

‘ with a margin to spare ; we look forward to 
the triennial valuation which is to be made 
at the end of this year. 
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I said just now that our new business had 
been buoyant—I would not like any of my 
hearers to think that a life office such as ours 
secures new business without effort. One of 
the most important aspects of our Society is 
our branch organisation which is concerned 
with the securing of new business—it is a 
very successful organisation and one of 
which we are proud. In size it has been built 
up to the level which we think appropriate 
to the Society—in quality it is excellent, and 
it gives me great pleasure to see a number of 
our branch staff here today. We wish them 
another successful year. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


I want to close this speech with a word of 
thanks to the staff. Towards the end of 
last year Sir Richard Hopkins had it in mind 
to give up his chairmanship after this annual 
general meeting. When he first invited me 
to succeed him, he had some talk with me 
about the Society and its affairs. I know 
that he would have wished me to let all the 
staff know how proud he was of his associa- 
tion with them and how grateful he was for 
the help he had from every official with 
whom he came in contact. Your board would 
wish me to say what Sir Richard would have 
wished me to say and what I would like to 
say myself to all the staff, namely, “ Thank 
you very much 
that it was with diffidence 
‘epted the honour of becoming 
I do, however, know that 
and friend, the general 
who work under him, will 
ite any inadequacy of mine 


> Dreserve 
ire preserved, 


and accounts were unanimously 
at a subsequent extraordinary 
d’s capital proposals 





: 
2 approved 


BREVITT LIMITED 


HOME TRADE WELL MAINTAINED 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
Brevitt Limited was held on April 26th in 
London, Mr E. S. Harding (the chairman) 
presiding 


he following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The consolidated profits for 
the year amounted to £56,631, which is a 
disappointing result, but with this lower profit 
the company’s taxation charge is reduced by 
£46,213, and this fact, together with further 
adjustments arising from the reorganisation 
mentioned in my last report, results in a profit 
for the year, after taxation, of £64,143 as 
against £122,326 for 1953. 


The substantial fall in the trading protit 
for the year under review compared with the 
previous year resulted solely from a sudden 
and unpredictable failure in the arrangements 
for distribution of the Brevitt shoe in certain 
overseas markets. Business in the home 
market was fully maintained and, indeed, 
showed a slight increase. 

Measures have been taken by your board 
which it is hoped will result in a recovery 
of the company’s export market, and the 
directors will spare no effort in this direction. 

Your directors recommend a dividend at 
174 per cent for the year under review. 

After providing for the preference and 
ordinary dividend the carry forward at the 
end of 1954 is £125,242 as against £97,599 
at the end of 1953 and the total capital and 
reserves of the group at December 31, 
1954, amounted to £595,705 compared with 
£556,062 at the end of the previous year, an 
increase of £39,743. 


The report was adopted. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


YEAR OF STABILITY AND EFFORT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the National Bank of Egypt was held in 
Cairo on March 23rd, when the report of 
the directors and the balance sheet as follows 
were submitted: 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








LIABILITIES f£E MM. 

Sidten - Reed ...26esncsecucwosbéueses 195,000,000 000 

195,000,000 000 

AsseTs £E MM. 

Gold ... Se ee Te eT ree TT 60,552,606 439 
Egyptian Government £B. 

[reasury Bills .. 49,118,000 000 
Foreign Government 


Treasury Bills... 31,473,000 000 
—_—_———— 80,591,000 000 
Egyptian Government 

. 13,543,799 B11 

Government 
Securities ............... 40,312,593 750 


53,855,393 561 


195,909,000 000 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 

















LIaBILities £E MM. 
Capita puch etetinohsaion awe 3,009,000 000 
Reserve Fund :— £E 
Statutory reserv 1,590,000 000 
Ss a EVE. <i ce 1,590,090 009 
iinsladbadianii 3,990,900 000 
Egy an G nment See a 7,099,736 510 
Egy un G u Special Acco 
Art. 14 of Law EF 2eOes as teve 55,009,000 000 
Su rove t FE tel cnnain rh ; 8,575,681 499 
{ il Ba in Egypt and Sudan 33,518,815 069 
Clearing and Other A ints (Payments 
AVG ores Junki beerahes ‘ 15,055,044 183 
Current, Deposit and Notice Accounts 52,546,789 286 
S Ot Li Mis pw elena cab 10,576,573 938 
Profit and Loss Account, Balance 
pivtell Dewees: vedanwecon ak 5 ee 520,041 196 
( titra A int _ 
Credits Opened and 
Letters of Guarana fE. 
tee issued, et . 24,100,267 406 
189,694,781 681 
Asserts £E MM. 
Egyptian Government £E. 
[Treasury Bills.. 51,832,000 000 
Foreiga Government 
Treasury Bills......... 23,035,557 725 
, ———————— $9,917,557 725 
4 tian Government 
Securities ........ .... 6,834,770 302 
EF ‘ign Government 
Secu WR iicok: openukee 62,070,188 740 
Other Securities ......... 616,796 954 
————————— 69,521,755 996 
Advances to Commercial Banks in Egypt 
and S ID 6 cao oan Uede Ree ae alan tis 12,940,000 900 
Other Advances Sete be ‘ 7,901,321 355 
Bi sD SOS. dean poobcew bees ; 1,396,253 506 
Clearing and Other Accounts (Payments 
4 ments Fe ee diese 4,755,665 890 
: reign Ba s and M mey at Call severe 19,7535 164 678 
ash £E. 
N.B.U. Notes........... 12,604,814 250 
Other Notes and Coin 100,287 957 
————- 12,705,102 207 
Premises ni cat enon dspena tease 109,009 000 
Sundry other assets .......cccccccces 702,960 524 
Contra A nots :— 
Client liability for 
5 Op i and 
i $s of guarantee £E 
i OG. a dscnethe 24,100,267 406 
189,694,781 681 
( 


ALLAM MOHAMED, Director. 
ALY SHAMSY, President of the Board. 
MOHAMED AMIN FIKRY, Governor. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


ie Dr. £E. MM. 
EMrectory Fees eV iss dean es bbe 19,208 219 
Carrent Exponane ... 6... cccavise cevcs 1,754,325 365 
Interim Dividend at the rate of 4 per 

Oat PCr MONE as. 6d cea vite dis daw 120,000 000 
Provision for payment of final dividend 

at the rate of 16 per ceat per annum 480,000 000 
Balance carried forward..... eds wee ves 320,041 196 





2,693,574 780 
———— 
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Cr. 

Gross Profit for the year ended Decembe: 
31, 1954, after providing for depre 
ciation on buildings and furniture, for 
rebate of discount, for doubtful debts 
and contingencies............. 7, 2,404,298 

Balance brought forward from last year 289.275 % 


d 695,574 Tm 

—_,, , 

Addressing the meeting, the president, My 
Aly Shamsy, said: 


During the year 1954 the economy g 
Egypt was marked by stability combina 
with stimulating effort. 


The ‘steps taken to restore healthy con. 
ditions in the cotton market at the beginning 
of the 1953-54 season have borne fruit. By 
steadily disposing of its stocks of cotton th: 
Government has improved its financial poy. 
tion and ensured a balanced budget og 
sounder lines. Moreover, the balance of 
trade, although still unfavourable, has mani. 
festly improved owing to the fal! in imports 
which was partly attributable 
imposition of higher customs duties, byt 
mainly to a considerable reduction in impory 
of wheat as a result of a more abundant 
local crop. These developments were 
naturally reflected in our balance of puy- 
ments. The improvement recorded in 1953 
steadily continued, and the deficit of that 
year finally turned in 1954 into a smuil 
surplus, mainly due to receipts from 
invisibles. This rendered it possible to 
maintain our reserves of foreign currenciss 
unimpaired. 

Internal prices remained fairly stable, 
reflecting the stability of world prices. The 
prices of some foodstuffs showed an upward 
tendency but the rise did not bring about 
an increase in the official indices of whole 
sale prices and the cost of living, because 
some of the other components of thes 
indices showed a downward curve 


t the 
co te 


UPWARD TREND OF VALUES 


The feeling of uncertainty and anxiety 
which prevailed in the business world a 
1953, upon which we commented in th 
previous report, was considerably dispelled 
in 1954. This is evidenced by the upward 
trend in stocks and shares which started in 
May and continued throughout the yet, 
particularly as regards the shares of indu\ 
trial and commercial companies. Althouga 
the index of security prices did not real 
the level of 1951, not to mention that & 
1946, yet last year was the first time tat! 
the market had shown any real recovery {« 
three years. The development of the indut 
trial activity of the country was equay 
noticeable. Except in the case of cert 
industries, where the level of stocks 1s st# 
high, the prospects of Egyptian industry at 
on the whole hopeful. 


Amidst all these favourable economit 
conditions, a number of large scale develo 
ment projects have finally taken shape and 
ate about to be carried out. Some of them 
are now being realised. Priority has 
given, with good reason, to the expansion 
of agricultural production and its fe! ‘ed 
industries. The progress achieved in the pas 
year is largely due to the restoratioa 
confidence. 


The report was adopted. 





Copies of the president’s address in fa 
will be available at the Nationa! Ban oa 
Eeypt, 6-7 King William Street, Londo 
E.C 4. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, 


A SHIPBUILDING LIABILITY OF £19 MILLION 


REPLY TO THE “CLEVER ” FIGURE MERCHANT 


Coleone! Denis H. Bates, chairman. of the 
ompany, in a siatement to stockholders for 
nisi t the seventy-eighth annual 
d on May 18th, says: 
The Cunard, Port and Brocklebank Lines 
n world-wide services and I express 
ill in the ships and to all 
nd agents who have over- 





nme the many difficulties of 1954. 

Whilst the North Atlantic passenger trade 
s beer onably good, cargo results have 
ben disappointing. But the figures are satis- 
story when so many factors are outside our 


the consolidated accounts, the 
eduction in operating surplus of £1,946,164 
s mainly due to the continuing impact of 
duced cargo earnings and lower freight 
bies as well as labour troubles and increased 
sts. The full effect of last autumn’s 
> has to be faced in the 1955 
t autumn’s rise in freight rates 
e to affect this year’s results ; it 
mains to be seen how long this increase 
il last. The 1954 balance surplus of 
2,157,266 is satisfactory in view of the 
eat’s difficulties 
At the last annual meeting I defined our 
idend policy as the steering of a steady 
fourse, in the interests of stockholders and 
he company’s future. Owing to the slump 
hich began in 1929 the company was unable 
D pay any ordinary dividend from 1930 to 
942 and was forced to default on the cumu- 
uve preference shares from 1931 to 1940. 
e emerged in 1943 with our financial 





spboard are; yet the ordinary dividend 
oved steadily upwards from the 6 per cent 
os to the 16 per cent of 1952 and 
That record is a courageous achievement 


by the board in their endeavour to hold the 
wance fairly between dividend distribution 
fd the responsibility for replacement. Now 
commended is a final dividend of 7 per cent 


f the increased ordinary capital despite con- 
cerably lower earnings, 
As foreshad 


wed by my predecessor and 
ooard have had capitalisation 
T purposes of maintenance under constant 
view. In « arly autumn 1953 it was clear 
he fleet ‘ in the 1954 balance sheet 
mus show a considerable increase, despite 
€ cepreciation allowance, which between 


lyself, the 


949 and 1953 had roughly absorbed the cost 
» H¢W tonnage. Accordingly the board pre- 
gone the capital increase to £13 million 
PROSPECTS REASONABLY 
GOOD 
AS for ‘955, there are so many factors 
a our control that it. is impossible to 
aes given freedom from import 
: — id labour troubles; our prospects 
ition in ae peo, LHe question of partici- 
em is travel and trade is under con- 
~ review. ‘There is no permitted opening 
the compa 


ieee ny over the Atlantic in passen- 
d 10 eras Decause it is reserved to BOAC, 
ee ark in world-wide charter business 
ia 2 seems worth while. As to air freight, 
Bae = a across the Atlantic it cannot 
> a vith the £7 a ton of our cargo ships. 
rt P is still supreme in the cost of 
c ge, and we believe it will be for another 
P hie and longer. . Atlantic passenger air 


avel h 
2 evel so far proved complementary to 


REPLACEMENT MUST GO ON 


The problem of replacement has become 
more acute since 1945 owing to rapid sterling 
depreciation, which has outstripped for the 
tume being the practical limits of an increase 
in passenger fares and cargo rates in an 
international market. Unless reserves had 
been built up to meet sterling depreciation, 
the present replacement programme involv- 
ing a shipbuilding liability of £18,900,000 
could not have been contemplated. 

A Brocklebank cargo liner in 1913 cost 
£119,000, in 1939 £247,000 and today 
£900,000. Whilst ships cost four times as 
much as before 1939, we have aimed at setting 
aside annually a sum which, added to annual 
depreciation, approximates to an annual rate 
of only twice the prewar cost as being the 
utmost trade will permit after penal taxation, 
and still allow stockholders a_ reasonable 
return. , To increase dividends by reducing 
the already insufficient replacement amount 
would increase the gap. By calculating taxa- 
tion before making allowance for replacement 
at current costs, the Exchequer is eating away 
funds essential to the company’s existence, 
These figures speak for themselves: between 
1949-1953 out of consolidated profits of 
£47,107,000 we have paid £19,125,000 in 
taxation, distributed £3,290,000 in dividends 
and set aside for replacement by normal 
depreciation £12,815,000 with a _ further 
£11,877,000 to reserve to meet part of the 
extra cost of building. 


The cost of ship operation continues to rise 
and perhaps the most important feature is 
turn round. In 1938 a ship on the Indian 
service on the average spent 196 days at sea 
and 169 days in port; in 1954 the figures 
were 167 days at sea, 198 days in port, and 
this despite an average sea speed two knots 
faster than in 1938. Such deterioration is not 
only costly but stultifies efforts to provide 
more efficient ships. It is significant that 
turn round in USA ports, while expen- 
sive, takes the same number of days as 
prewar. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM OF DIRECTORS’ 
POLICY 


Another problem is that of the “clever” 
figure merchant, who, without practical know- 
ledge of running ships, juggles with figures 
to press directors for higher dividends than 
they in their experience consider wise in the 
interest of the company. 


At the last annual meeting, Mr Childs, a 
stockholder since 1953, read a statement 
criticising the directors’ capital and dividend 
policy. He declared his intention to form 
a shareholders’ association unless he could 
get some assurance as to future policy, despite 
the intimation in my annual statement that 
in October (1954) the board proposed to con- 
sider an interim dividend and notwithstand- 
ing that I had just said tfe board were 
considering the relation of the present capital 
to assets. In this statement, circulated later 
with a letter to certain stockholders, Mr 
Childs compared dividends to earnings 
abstracted by him from the 1944-1953 
accounts. The statement, and the graph 
which accompanied it, are inaccurate because 
whereas the figures selected for 1944-1946 
were from the Cunard accounts only, those 
for 1947-1953 were from the group consoli- 
dated accounts and were therefore not com- 


parable. Mr Childs could have made a 
correct comparison because there had been 
published profit and loss accounts for 1947- 
1950, though this would have destroyed his 
main argument. 


These inaccuracies led Mr Childs to others 
on the subject of replacement costs. He 
declared it was useless for me to say that 
money must be ploughed back into the com- 
pany and again made a misleading compari- 
son with 1944 when the Cunard Company 
was not even operating the Atlantic ships 
and services, 


Stockholders should also know the facts 
about payments to directors. The annual 
rate of fees has not altered since 1917 though 
the number of directors has varied. Mr 
Childs has sought to compare £7,800 for 
1944 with £137,015 for 1953, but the 1944 
figure refers to fees paid by the Cunard 
Company only, whereas the 1953 figure, in 
accordance with the 1948 Companies Act, 
shows all payments to the company’s past 
and present directors from the entire group, 
including fees, managerial salaries and pen- 
sions. The figure is swollen by directors 
appointed from the staff; in 1944 there was 
only one whilst in 1953 the four chief execu- 
tives of Cunard were directors, together with 
others from subsidiary companies. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 


Stockholders have entrusted the directors 
with a heavy responsibility involving detailed 
experience, and views of individual stock- 
holders, whilst of value, cannot be allowed, 
alone, to sway policy. Stockholders in their 
turn owe a duty to the directors and to each 
other. The annual meeting on May 18th is 
very important to the company’s future since 
stockholders are asked to choose between two 
incompatible policies. The one advocated 
by Mr Childs, to pay out larger dividends at 
the expense of an already inadequate provi- 
sion for replacement and let the company 
take its chance on the uncertainties of the 
future, a policy which would prove fatal ; 
the other pursued by this present board, 
to hold the balance as fairly as annual 
profits allow between dividend distribu- 
tion and the responsibility to maintain 
the ships. 


There can be no compromise since Mr 
Childs has (1) called in question the honesty 
of the board in connection with directors’ 
fees ; (2) issued to stockholders a misleading 
financial picture of past years; (3) uttered 
to the press an inaccurate forecast, namely, 
“my information is that the current year’s 
trading subject to no unforeseeable setbacks 
is likely to show considerable improvement ” 
(on 1953); (4) prematurely solicited stock- 
holders for support, on the above premises, 
a step which prompted my circular of 
February suggesting stockholders shguld 
await the annual accounts and report before 
signing any proxies; (5) has declared his 
intention to put forward a nominee for the 
board. 


In the face of Nos. 1, 2 and 4 it would be 
impossible for me to hold the board together 
were a nominee of Mr Childs to be elected. 
It.is a choice which has to be faced and I 
ask for proxies in support of the present 
board so that I may be able to carry 
and discharge my responsibility to- stock~- 
holders. 
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THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


SIR RONALD W. MATTHEWS ON MEETING FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Brush Group Limited will be held on 
May 19th at Abercorn Rooms, Liverpool 
Street, London, E.C,2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews, DL, MliInstT, which has been 
circulated with the report and accqunts: 


The consolidated profit and loss account of 
the group shows that the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, was one in which appreciable 
progress was made. The gross trading profit 
before deduction of depreciation, taxation and 
other charges is £2,455,423, an increase of 
£298,563. The net profit before provisions 
for taxation is £1,221,576 compared with a 
net profit for 1953 of £884,231. After pro- 
viding for taxation, the net profit for the year 
is £530,032 compared with £322,230 for 
1953. 

After making adjustments arising from 


releases from taxation provisions of previous 
years and deducting that proportion of sub- 


. Sidiaries’ profits attributable to outside share- 


holders, the net profit attributable to The 
Brush Group Limited is £537,991 compared 
with £404,078 in 1953. The board recom- 
mends a final dividend of 7 per cent, making, 
with the interim dividend of 3 per cent 
already paid, a total of 10 per cent for the 
year compared with 6 per cent for 1953. The 
transfer to general reserve is £334,596 and 
the reserve now stands at the figure of 
41,650,000. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


The balance sheet reflects the improve- 
ment in the general financial position of the 
company. Stocks at £9,763,000 are down by 
over £700,000 and when this figure is com- 
pared with the stocks at the end of 1952 it 
shows a reduction of almost £24 million. 
On the liability side you will observe that 
the total current liabilities and provisions are 
down by approximately £500,000 and down 
by almost £2 million when compared with 
the figures at the end of 1952. Our over- 
draft is lower by almost £800,000 and 
over the last two years shows a reduction of 
approximately £1,300,000, 


PRICES AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Output in 1954 was a record in the case 
of two of the group factories. In the others 
the output fell below the level of recent years, 
and under the present difficulties of inter- 
national trade the fact that the group profit 
was increased reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned. 


You will appreciate that as our business 
lies largely in highly competitive overseas 
markets, prices in many cases have had ta 
be reduced in spite of rising costs of labour 
and materials, and the increased profit 
is a tribute to the efficiency with which 
our manufacturing resources have been 
employed. 

Our order book at the end of 1954 stood 
at .a figure closely approximating to 12 
months’ production and was thus lower than 
it has been in past years, although we are 
now enabled to quote and to maintain quicker 
deliveries of many of our products than was 
formerly possible. Whilst we have achieved 
considerable success in 1954 in meeting 
foreign competition, we are faced in the pre- 
sent year with a substantial increase in our 


costs as a result of the rises in prices of raw 
materials such as steel and copper, and the 
wages award announced on March 14th, 
which is already being reflected in the cur- 
rent quotations from our suppliers. These 
costs must be met by increased efficiency and 
productivity in our factories, but some rise 
in our prices, both in the home and overseas 
markets, appears inevitable, even in the face 
of unrelenting competition from foreign 
manufacturers, 

Having dealt at length with the widespread 
manufacturing activities, the statement con- 
tinues: 


SALES 


As I have already mentioned the group 
met intense competition during the year both 
from home and foreign manufacturers, which 
necessitated the closest attention to price 
levels as well as to further improvements ip 
manufacture and design. 

Overseas countries continue to expect 
extended terms of credit, but one of our 
main problems has been to try to overcome 
some of the licence and currency difficulties 
which are at present hampering trade between 
Britain and other countries, notably in Latin 
America. 


Despite these problems, the order intake 
has been reasonably good; the high quality 
of our products makes them readily accept- 
able to customers. Substantial orders have 
been received from the Far East, and in the 
home market a single shipyard ordered forty 
heavy engines on one contract. 


Since the end of the war there has been a 
continuing urge towards developing backward 
areas and the group has been able to offer 
its manufacturing facilities and experience for 
a number of projects. In addition to our 
traditional markets the sales force has pene- 
trated new fields including certain continental 
countries which are themselves exporters of 
diesel engines. 


AFTER SALES SERVICE 


In the competitive market conditions now 
facing British manufacturers abroad,, first- 
class service is one of the best ways of ensur- 
ing continuity of sales and the benefits 
derived from our -long-standing policy of 
rendering efficient after-sales service and 
maintaining supplies of spare parts continue 
to be substantial. 

What the future holds for the world at 
large no man can foretell. It is an appalling 
thought that in a world where inventive 
genius is achieving so much to improve the 
lot of humanity, particularly in the backward 
areas of the world, that same genius has 
placed in the hands of governments, and 
even of individuals, the means whereby the 
work of centuries can be blotted out and 
civilisation as we know it today utterly des- 
troyed. The removal of the causes of dis- 
content and the raising of living standards 
everywhere are the greatest safeguard for a 
peaceful future. Organisations such as ours 
have a vital part to play in such developments 
and I am proud to think that The Brush 
Group is making and will continue to make 
a matwr contribution to this essential 
work. We are today a well-knit, soundly 
based organisation, confident in our 
ability to serve our customers in every 
quarter of the globe. 


THE ECONOMIST, A: 


THE OUTSTANDING 


The annual meeting of the 
Nickel Company of Canada, 
held on April 27th at Toronto 


Dr John F. Thompson (th« 


the course of his speech, said: | 


best year in the history of 
Deliveries of nickel, net 
common dividend payment 
record levels. Substantia! 
achieved in process and plant 
research and development 
further strengthened, and exp\: 
the never-ending search for 
nickel bore encouraging resu 


PRODUCTION AT CAPA 


For the fifth consecutive y 
production was continuously 
capacity. Deliveries of 282 
of nickel in all forms were t! 
by the company in any year 


during the year and proven ore 


the end of the year were at nm 


Besides increasing our product 


to provide 24 million pound 

nickel annually through 1958 | 
States Government stockpile, 
contracted with the Governm 
by August, 1955, a minimu 

pounds of nickel refined fron 
produced by Sherritt Gordon Mi 
in excess of the quantity it req 


will be able to increase these d 
least 5 million pounds. 

From International Nicke! 
ground mines and open pit in 
area of Ontario came a reco! 
short tons of ore during 1954, 
the highest annual production 


an impressive output of 12 other cle 


Net earnings established a ° 
$65,295,000, not including $1 
recurring capital gain from 
a subsidiary. These earning 
$11,600,000 over 1953. Com: 
payments of $42,276,000 we! 
ever made by the company. 


On February 7th last year 
announced that the dividend o: 


IL 30, 195 
INTERNATIONAL NICkp 
OF CANADA 


2reatest madg 
r the United 


uired for pro 
cessing at its refinery. However, as 
of improvements to our procedure 
ing this concentrate, Internation 


of nickel and 


865.000 non 
the sale of 
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stock for the first quarter of 1955 had bet 
increased to 55 cents per sha This and 
the year-end extra dividend were in hint, ‘ 
I have pointed out at previous meetings, ™! 
the desire ofthe directors to pay oul 
large an amount in dividends «s they com 
sider wise in the light of their © ponsibi 
to assure the continuing supply of sic , 
and therewith the continuing pro-'ess “ 
company. The company’s cap.) expenes fn 
tures of $22,257,000 were the s ond. highes 
for any year, and it is expected (1.1 they ¥ 
continue at a high rate for : ume @ 
come. 

It is on a rounded basis sound off 
reserves, large and efficient produ-‘10n, . ° 
and experienced distribution, ue ta 

services, tt 


ample research and technical 


we expect to contribute, in the |: 
the past, our full share toward ™ 


able one of the great metal 
Canada and of the world. 


The year 1954 was a most su: 
and the prospects for the curr 


ing. The nt dema 


and its extreme usefulness in minty applic 


tions augur well for the fu 
industry. . 
“The report was adopted. 
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ABU CHEVIOT RUBBER LIMITED 


PLANTERS’ LONG ORDEAL IN MALAYAN EMERGENCY 
SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The second annual general meeting of 
aby Cheviot Rubber Limited will be held 
» May 16th at 19 Fenchurch Street, 
ondon, E.C.3 
nt circulated with the 
nd accounts, Sir John Hay 


of this company’s proper- 
terrorist attacks. The two 
Bahau district of Negri 
ile and Middleton, were 
‘d in the last six months. 
sported in large numbers 
-s had to be considerably 


ne of our planters was 
urdered while engaged in 

Mr T. W. Hunt was a 

<nown for his conscientious 

nterests of those working 

vas just preparing to 70 on 

f his first tour of service. 

ctor was killed by his side. 

hy goes out to the families 
i men, 

Estate a European assistant 
as fortunate escape lightly wounded 
om an encounter with the terrorists. In 

Labu Estate an Indian 
e seriously wounded, and 
J. M. Watts, only escaped 
a combination of cool 

1 luck, 
in isolated estate, such as 
Chinese labour force had 
infected with Communism, By their 
ipplies of food and information to the 
mrorists Ww maintained a stronghold in 
he neighbouring forest, the efforts of the 
biliary and police were constantly frustrated. 
f man uccessful attempts to deal 
nn. Government determined 
it 48 hours’ notice, of the 
hinese labour force at Glen- 
ly, this Operation was carried 
ident and a special train took 
eir families, belongings and 

‘s and work elsewhere. The 

no demonstration against the 

ubt they were glad to move 

e they would be less subject 

s of the terrorists and to the 

uons which security precau- 

A new labour force has been 

; estate, and it_remains to be 

‘o whether the terrorists can be per- 

anently cleared from the neighbourhood, 
D that this force remains-untainted. 


af 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN MALAYA 


In Malaya, political advancement has 
oo the focus of public attention and 
lat 's termed the “ Emergency ” has tended 
P fall into the background, only to be 
panent brought forward when some 
‘sic incident occurs. The conditions 


sung on our properties, as briefly related 


; are hot exceptional. True, Malaya has 
“signatcd white areas, within which there 
4 welcome freedom from irksome regula- 
ms and a greater sense of security. Ina 
"| feport, however, we are warned that 
~™ areas “offer to these subversive 
€nts possible sources of food, money and 
Byer 2s, Well as rest.” Moreover, “ white ” 
ae = parts of the country as are well 
nd ats, Scrved by good communications 
“ a4 ime were they ever worse 
oR oc sull remain the black places in 
tates of the Federation, which after 


_Serve us. 


seven years of fighting have not changed their 
sombre hue and are now the special targets 
of Savage attacks, following a change in 
terrorist tactics from deployment to concen- 
tration. Operations by the army, air force 
and police continue on a large scale ; some 
successes are recorded, but the difficulties of 
the terrain have not yet been mastered and 
the expenditure of immense effort too often 
results in only a single capture and sometimes 
not even that. The campaign to win the 
hearts and minds of men can hardly prosper 
In circumstances where protection cannot be 
given and where any display of loyalty is 
dangerous to life. 


Recent -reports record accounts of brutal 
murders, one on suspicion of giving informa- 
tion, another for attempting to stop the 
stealing of rubber Labour, thus intimi- 
dated, continues to supply the bandits 
with food and money, a practice “which 
the security forces have been unable to 
prevent.” 


Reporting on the situation, one of our 
managers writes of “the cumulative oppres- 


sive effect of a feeling of continuous 


insecurity.” Another, writing from another 
estate situated in a different district, expresses 
himself as follows: “The population is so 
imbued with Communism that the . ; 
police are laughed to scorn. . . . The tenor 
of life is one of fear.” Many others report 
in the same strain: “There is a constant 
daily threat of ambush”; “ The strain of 
knowing that there roam in the fields and in 
the nearby jungle Communist terrorists who 

use the ‘ democratic ’ weapons of murder, 
fear and extortion.” There is some criticism 
of Government, particularly directed to the 
exercise of a petty economy in the shape of 
a reduction in the number of police officers 
which, it is alleged, can only result in further 
loss of life and prolonged and increased 
expenditure. There is a further more serious 
allegation that “ it could almost be said that 
we seem to be back to the type of thinking 
that prevailed in 1948.” 


Such is the spontaneous and independent 
testimony of managers, writing with the «rim 
experience of life in the black areas. For 
seven years they have had to maintain a 
constant alertness to danger, to travel in 
armoured cars and to live behind barbed 
wire fences, the gun ever ready to hand. 
They are not only concerned for the lives of 
their families and themselves, but for the 
many who serve under them. The tension 
mounts with time. A lack of confidence in 
the effectiveness of the measures’ taken by 
Government is now evident. This is signifi- 
cant and disturbing. 


From the nature of their operations, spread 
over large areas with only one worker to 
about five to ten acres, those engaged in 
agriculture are specially vulnerable to attack. 
But for the steadfastness and courage of those 
who occupy key positions, organised work on 
many large estates would cease and the 
Communist would have advanced well on 
the way to the realisation of one of his chief 
aims, namely the disruption of the country’s 
economy. What may happen on a planta- 
tion, however remote, is not therefore — 
a matter for those immediately affected. It 
should be the concern of the whole com- 
munity. Domestically, we endeavour to do 
all we can to give protection to those who 
our own estate defence 
measures this group, of which our company 
is a member, has spent out its own 
resources over a million pounds. In addition 
thereto, we have provided facilities for 


at the end of the 
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recreation and relaxation and other amenities 
not required of us by law. Frequent staff 

ve is given from isolated places to the 
safety of a town. But the responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining law and order 
rests on vernment, however constituted. 
It is its first and supreme task. The 
terrorist pursues his-evil ends with singleness 
of mind. That quality must be matched on 
Government’s side if it is to perform its first 
and elementary duty. 


Sir John Hay went on t> deal with the 
domestic affairs of the company and con- 
cluded with a tribute to the managers and 
staff on the estates. 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £117 MILLION 


INCREASED INCOME IN ALL 
BRANCHES 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited was held on April 26th at 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder- 
manbury, London, E.C. 


Mr C. H. Shuttleworth, FCII, chairman 
and joint managing directors-who presided, 
said: There is an imperative need to 
encourage personal saving. Here there is a 
special part to be played by the industrial 
life offices, or, as they are more familiarly 
known today, the “ home service assurance ” 
offices, whose function is the carrying out of 
insurance business, and particularly the col- 
lection of premiums, at the homes of policy- 
holders. 


I am proud of the fact that this Society 
has for over 90 years been actively associated 
with this good work. It is pleasing to record 
that by their efforts the “home service 
assurance” offices are able to announce that 
some £50 million are added annually to the 
nation’s savings. 


SYMPATHETIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Society’s practice has been shaped 
over the years by a desire to reet the needs 
and difficulties of those sections of the popula- 
tion from which our policyholders are drawn 
The directors realise that this is not a 
business which can be conducted solely by 
means of rigid regulations, the filling up of 
forms, and those other methods usually 
associated with the administration of 
monopolies and Government departments. 
On the contrary, it is their desire always 
to administer the Society’s affairs with under- 
standing and sympathy. In these circum- 
stances, it is rather surprising that there 
should still be people who believe that the 
policyholders’ interests can be better served 
by the nationalisation or public control of all 
classes of insurance carried on by such offices 
as ourselves. In no respect has it ever been 
demonstrated that such a step could react to 
the benefit of either policyholders or staff. 
On the contrary, it is clear from the argu- 
ments on which these proposals are based 
that they are founded on a complete lack of 
understanding of the nature of the industrial 
assurance business. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration ‘or annuities 
granted) amounted to £3,874,000, an increase 
of £70,000 over the previous year. The fund 

year amounted to 
£33,162,000, an increase of 1,721,000. 
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The amount paid by way of claims and 
surrenders during the year amounted to 
£2,733,000. 


On with-profit policies becoming claims, 
etc., during the current year the interim 
bonus will be at the rate of £1 10s. per cent 
per annum in respect of the years 1951, 1952 
and 1953, and £1 14s. per cent per annum 
in respect of the years 1954 and 1955. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £9,278,000, 
an increase of £290,000 over the previous 
year. The fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £74,471,000, an increase during 
the year of £4,912,000. 


Claims and 
£4,331,000. 


Interim bonuses will be continued during 
the ensuing year at the same rate as the 
reversionary bonus declared for the period 
1946-1950, namely £1 per cent per annum 
upon the sum assured. 


surrenders amounted to 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income in this branch for 
1954 was £658,000, an increase of £52,000. 

The total’income of the Society during 
1954 was £18,322,000, and the benefits paid 
to policyholders amounted to £7,064,000. 
It is also interesting to record that the total 
payments to policyholders since the inception 
of the Society amount to more than £132 
million. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


EBURITE CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of Eburite 
Corrugated Containers, Limited, was held on 
April 28th in London. 

Mr R. F. Popham (vice-chairman) presided 
owing to the illness of the chairman, Mr J. F. 
Fielding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 

The report of the directors and the 
accounts for 1954 again show an increase and 
expansion of business over previous years. 
The net profit of the group for the year 1954 
after charging all expenses but prior to taxa- 
tion is £1,143,271 as compared with £720,439 
for the previous year. The non-corrugated 
products have materially contributed to these 
profits. 

Your directors propose to maintain the rate 
of ordinary dividend for the year at 2s. per 
share on the capital as increased in May, 
1954, by the payment of a final dividend of 
ls. 6d. per share plus a bonus distribution of 
6d. per share, thereby bringing the total for 
the year to 2s. 6d. per share. 


The year under review again shows a con- 
siderable increase in the output of the parent 
company at Park Royal together with a 
marked increase in all the subsidiary com- 
panies comprising the group. Orders on 
hand are very satisfactory. Similarly a very 
substantial increase in output has _ been 
achieved at the Milngavie factory of Andrew 
Ritchie and Son Limited, and_ further 
increases are contemplated during the cur- 
rent year. 


With regard to the immediate future, the 
state of the order books, the increase in turn- 
over for the first two months, and the profits 
earned during this period give cause for 
confidence in the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


ISRAEL’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


MR S. HOOFIEN ON BANK’S 
FAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of Bank Leumi 


le-Israel BM was held on April 21st in Tel- ° 


Aviv. Mr S. Hoofien (chairman) presided. 


The chairman said that good progress had 
been made in the country’s economic and 
financial position: exports had increased and 
new industrial enterprises had contributed to 
this increase ; food imports had decreased by 
$54 million ; imports of raw materials had 
increased by $11 million ; stocks stood at $6 
million higher ; some $29 million had come 
in from invisible exports (tourism, transporta- 
tion and services); foreign currency income 
had reached $393 million and had, for the 
first. time in the history of the young state, 
shown a surplus of $30 million. Since then 
large amounts have been added to this figure. 
It was satisfactory to hear of all the German 
reparations goods reaching the country, of 
the reduction of short-term - indebtedness, 
increased agricultural production and the 
appreciable increase in industrial production. 
The Minister of Finance had mentioned all 
these things with justifiable satisfaction dur- 
ing his recent budget speech and had at the 
same time drawn attention to the fact that, 
while the cost-of-living index had risen by 
66 per cent in.1952 and by 20 per cent in 
1953, it had risen by only 7} per cent in 1954. 


To what extent, the chairman continued, 
had all this brought the country nearer to 
economic independence ? From that point 
of view things were less rosy. Greater pro- 
duction had been accompanied by increased 
consumption, Life had thereby become more 
comfortable, but the country had not 
advanced towards economic independence. 
In the meantime 1955 had turned into some- 
what of a drought year. Were we going to 
consume less this year? The Government 
was, of course, not neglecting these pro- 
blems. It had made some endeavours to 
encourage savings, but these were puny com- 
paired with the task ahead. The Minister of 
Finance now had a whole year to prepare a 
budget which ought to set aside a sizeable 
part of the national income for savings and 
investment. It was to be hoped that he 
would find the way to do so within the 
present framework of taxation, there being 
unanimity that in regard to income tax he 
had reached the very limit of what was 
possible. 


The Governor of the Bank of Israel had 
recently sounded a warning against the 
danger of renewed inflation. True, the Israel 
currency had become fairly stable, so had the 
cost of living. But he had pointed to the 
considerable increase in the money supply. 
The curtailment of credit expansion was only 
one means of combating this danger, but the 
Governor was right in the firm stand he had 
taken against increasing bank credits. 


This brought the chairman to the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Israel, which had 
assumed central bank functions on Decem- 
ber 1, 1954, and to whom the issue of the 
currency and some other activities previously 
carried on by Bank Leumi had passed or 
were gradually passing. The Bank was co- 
operating in the closest and most friendly 
fashion with the new central bank. Its estab- 
lishment had had little effect on the actual 
business. of the Bank and no ill-effects need 
be feared 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Turning to the Bank’s own business, the 
chairman reminded shareholders that the 
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paid-up capital had been increas 
to IL.2 million and the reserve 
same amount by appropriating { 
pose a relatively small part of 
hidden reserves. 


The reduced value of the Israc| 
the growth of the Bank’s deposits had Necesgj 
tated from time to time such increases : 
capital and reserves, and to the exten: . 
which deposits continued to increase the Bank 
would endeavour to go further in the dine. 
tion of increasing its own means. This would 
not be done every year, however, and when 
the customary dividend was paid and m 
share bonus distributed this should be no 
reason for disappointment. 
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In 1954 the capital and reserve fund had 
been increased by IL.250,000 each, a total ¢ 
IL.500,000, by the issue of “A” ordinay 
shares at 200 per cent to the sharcholders ¢ 
the Palestine Corporation Limited, whig 
company the Bank had acquired during th 
summer. 


capi 

This acquisition had placed the Bank, inter i a 

alia, in control of 50 per cent of the share pital ¢ 

in the Union Bank of Israel, which in tun pril 28, 
held a controlling interest in the Cana. 

Israel Central Bank. The other half of thei”, 


shares in the Union Bank were held by th 5,000 
Palestine Economic Corporation of New —% 
York. It was intended to let the Union Bank od i 
develop as an independent banking insti. cS 
tion. Aa a 
The balance of net profit amounted {10,4 
IL.588,122, compared with IL.502,766 las 


pus vi 
year. The reserve fund being already equi A 1.400 
to the amount of the capital, I1L.300,000 had 
been appropriated to contingencies reserve, 
The total dividend of 124 per cent for th 
year would absorb IL.281,250. The 1 
Deposits had increased by IL.107,062,217 Pus 18 1 
to IL.144,108,131, i.e., by 35 per cent, during g repl 
the year, as against an average increase @ con 
29 per cent with all other banks in the coun gamndred 
try. This favourable development could bk 1954 
ascribed to the service given by the Bank jms. 1 
to the confidence placed in it by the public, melded 
and to the expanding network of branches. hich st 
Six new branches had again been opened in t seed! 
1954. ly 32 
The directors’ report and accounts were fim This 
unanimously approved. fee 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Record fire, accident, and marine premium 
income of £28,875,088, and record new lit 
business of £9,171,431, were figures give 

























in a statement issued by the chairman, of is to 
John R. Hobhouse, MC, with the 7 If the 
annual report and accounts of the Liverp ars ol 
& London & Globe Insurance Compal) iien: th 





Limited. 


5777 

Total underwriting profit at £169, 

(or 5.9 per cent) was the a 
amount yet achieved and the best im 


since 1950. 


Fire premiums showed a modest increas 
over 1953, and despite the wee 
damage caused by the three North Ames 
hurricanes, a satisfactory, rate 0! profit 4 
earned. The accident department ha r 
better year than for some time and the — 
profit of £688,177 showed the bes! 06 #2 
ten years. A gratifying profit of £1 or 
resulted from the closing of the 1953 m@ 
underwriting account. : 


An increased final dividend of 24s. 
share is recommended, making 4°°. 
the year against 41s. for 1953. 
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HE KLABANG RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 




























The thirty-fifth snnual general meeting of 
he Klabang Rubber Company, Limited, was 


nk id In London April 26th. 

, sir John D. Barlow, Bart, MP, the chair- 

. an whe course of his speech, said: The 
oft for 1954 was £24,856 compared with 
3.442 last year. Taxation requires £12,500. 


~ board propose to transfer £7,000 to 
slanting reserve and pay a dividend for the 


har of 5 per cent, less tax, leaving a slightly 

duced carry forward of £15,647. 
y In addition to the 5 per cent dividend, it 
af also proposed to pay a 5 per cent special 
: pital distribution, which is free of tax. 
7 his capital distribution will be made from 
capital realisation surplus fund, which 


il] then be £31,288. The dividend and 
pital distribution will both be paid on 



















im pri 28, 1955 

a. The crop harvested during the year— 
ne 000 Ib—was 43,000 Ib less than the 
he evious vear due to a prolonged wintering 


iod : and thus proceeds of sales of rubber 
fé slightly lower than 1953. Estate cost 
production was also lower and with the 
Hund of Malayan replanting cess amountung 
(10,473, which includes £7,434 for pre- 
s years, the profit for the year was 
71,400 more than 1953. 


REPLANTING 


The replanting reserve is now £23,990. 
his is insufficient to bring to maturity exist- 
g teplantings, so it is the board’s policy 


continue to build up this reserve. One 
pndred and sixty-five acres were replanted 
1954 and the programme for 1955 is 239 
res. The budded fields on the estates again 
tided 1,300 Ib per acre during the year, 
ich shows how vital it is to replant when 
t seedling rubber fields on the estates yield 
ly 320 Ib per acre. 

This summer in Malaya the first Federal 
cons are to be held. Fifty-two seats in 
Legislative Council are to be contested 





oughout the country. The remaining 46 
als are to be nominated by the states and 
Uements, scheduled interests and govern- 

This is a great step forward in the 


















y advancement of the country and 
attainment of eventual independence. 
Malaya S progress towards self-government 
be keenly watched by the rest of the 
tid. There are many ° difficulties and 
dblems facing its population of nearly 
million people—half of whom are Malays, 
te are over 2 million Chinese, 700,000 
dians and 85,000 Eurasians and Europeans. 
s t0 be hoped that this young country, 
If the population of which is under 21 
ars old, wil] 5 


a | work out the type of govern- 
m that will bring it continued prosperity. 


IMPORTANCE OF MALAYA 


The mportance of Malaya to the sterling 
— be stressed too often. Malaya 
ea third of the world’s natural 
coe third of the world’s tin. 
ring arcys arly 10 per cent of the 
sleahene Son earnings, which is 
silans’s ° -) per cent of all the United 
ithout oe exports to the dollar area. 
2's dollar S contribution to the sterling 

T carnings, our ability to. import 


Mod} r i 
aanies and goods costing dollars would 
nsiderably reduced. 


oe fecent substantial rise in the price of 
to 3ld. per Ib im the middle of 


mk 1955. shows that the present ‘price 
a rubber is not entirely controlled 





























by the price of synthetic rubber selling at 
20d. per lb. Within a month, by the middle 
of March, 1955, the price of rubber had 
fallen 6d. per Ib to 25d. per Ib and with 
esumates of production and consumption of 
natural rubber for 1955 nearly the same at 
1,830,000 tons, fluctuations in the price must 
be expected. 


The report and accounts and new 
Articles of Association were adopted. 


CONWAY, STEWART 
AND COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR S. W. JARVIS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Conway, Stewart and Company, Limited, 
was held on April 27th at the Waldorf Hotel, 
London, WC, Mr S. W. Jarvis; chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr W. G. F. Nash, ASAA), 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 


The chairman said: Gentlemen, the 
accounts and directors’ report for the year 
ended December 31, 1954, have been in your 
possession for some little time, and with your 
permission I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 


I am pleased once more to be able to 
present accounts which reflect another suc- 
cessful trading year during 1954. The profit 
before taxation was £74,009, being £1,095 
higher than for 1953, but as taxation took 


, £2,162 more, the net amount was £1,067 


lower at £32,160. The accounts do not call 
for much comment on my palt, except to say 
that the figures of profits came from record 
sales both at home and abroad. Increasing 
sales make larger stocks necessary, to cope 
with urgent demands for prompt delivery 


EXPANSION OF SALES 


Export business continued to expand 
despite certain restrictions in some markets, 
and home sales have improved. I am some- 
what disappointed thd¥ despite a considerably 
larger turnover, our profits showed such a 
small advance, due to increased costs of 
labour and materials. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the profit margin on sales was less 
than for 1953. 


You can be sure that your directers will 
make every endeavour to counter increased 
costs by improving planning of production, 
but unfortunately, the vagaries of import 
restrictions into certain countries make maxi- 
mum efficiency difficult. You will agree, I 
am sure, that it is right to continue our policy 
of giving the public the very best possible 
value. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS IN JUBILEE YEAR 


1955 is our Jubilee year, the company 
having been started in 1905 and made public 
in 1935. Prospects for the year appear to be 
bright, and sales to date are holding up well. 
The export position is better than we could 
have antieipated, and home sale prospects are 
bright. We therefore confidently look for- 
ward to being able to present a good balance 
sheet for this year. I would take this oppor- 
tunity of paying a very warm tribute to the 
members of our staff for their continued 
co-operation and loyal support. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 20 
per cent, less tax, making 26 per cent, less 
tax, for the year and the special Jubilee divi- 
dend of 2} per cent, less tax, were approved ; 
the retiring directors, Mr F. Capper and Mr 
G. J. Norris, were re-elected and the re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs Chalmers 
Wade and Company, was fixed. 


UPSONS LIMITED 


(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 
INCREASED SALES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited was held on April 21, 1955, 
in London. 


Mr F. J. Stratton, CBE, chairman and 
managing director, in the course’of his speech, 
said: The trading results of the year showed 
once more a substantial increase in financial 
turnover and unit sales. Gross profits were 
well maintained, and we completed the year 
with net profit before taxation increased by 
£14,644 two £611,593. Our stock at 
£1,827,735 compared with £1,824,734 last 
year is in excellent condition. Our bank 
balances and cash in hand at £598,953 are 
slightly higher than last year, and we are 
left at the year end in a powerful and satis- 
factory position well prepared to attack the 
problems of 1955-56. 


STEADY PROGRESS 


I hope shareholders will agree that the 
accounts show that satisfactory and steady 
progress has been made during the year under 
review. The fact that this result has been 
achieved in spite of rather more than the 
normal seasonal stresses to which the shoe 
trade is accustomed encourages me to the 
opinion that we may go forward with a certain 
amount of optimism. Our company is well 
equipped and eager to serve the public, and, 
given normal conditions, we may expect 
further to improve upon our results. 


I referred at our last annual general meet- 
ing to the increasing burden of costs of all 
kinds. The fact that we have succeeded in 
absorbing increased costs and at the same 
time producing an improved net profit should 
not blind us to the fact that these influences 
are still] at work. Your board has had these 
considerations much in mind during the past 
year, and has developed further its policy of 
opening new stores wherever possible and 
improving the facilities available to our cus- 
tomers in the older stores. 


EXPANSION IN CANADA 


Our Canadian company has continued to 
expand; new stores have been opened at 
Peterborough and Kitchener, in both of which 
towns we have been well received by the 
general public. The older stores which have 
been in existence more than 12 months have 
continued to develop, and we have a steadily 
increasing body of satisfied Canadian cus- 
tomers. It is a great pleasure to me to 
bring these facts to your notice because not 
only does our Canadian company give us the 
opportunity of long-term development, which 
must increase the stability of our organisation 
as a whole, but it enables us to play our part 
in earning dollar currency for the home coun- 
try; we have succeeded in exporting from 
England a very high percentage of our mer- 
chandise which is sold in Canada while in- 
creasing at the same time our orders to local 
suppliers who have served us well. Having 
secured a good foothold, we are planning to 
develop further in the Dominion, and we are 
building at the present time a store in Mon- 
treal which when completed will be the 
biggest single retail outlet for shoes in Canada. 
It is well placed at what is probably the 
best Canadian retail site, having the largest 
pedestrian count of any of the Canadian cities, 
and we are looking for excellent results 
when the store opens towards the end of 
August. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
approval given to the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 14 per cent, making 20 per cent for 
the year. 
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THE LONDON AND 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. M. PRESTON’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 18th, at 7, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Honourable R. M. 
Preston, DSO: 

In the aggregate for our fire, accident, and 
marine departments, net premium income 
amounted in 1954 to £27,822,154, which is 
little different from the figure for 1953. 


Profit emerged at £1,011,878, or 3.64 per 
cent of premiums. This is, he commented, 
a satisfactory result, although less in amount 
and in ratio to premiums than was enjoyed 
in the previous year. 

Fire Department.—Premium income for 
the year stood at £11,200,402 and the profit 
was £293,362, or 2.62 per cent of premiums, 
as compared with £786,201, or 7.03 per cent, 
in 1953. 


Accident Department.—Premium income 
in the accident department amounted in 1954 
to £12,662,809, which showed some advance 
on the premium income of £12,255,095 in 
1953. Protit amounted to £218,516, or 1.73 
per cent of premium income, as compared 
with £156,812, or 1.28 per cent. 


Marine Department.—Premium income 
in respect of ‘the 1954 first year account 
showed some reduction on the previous year 
at £3,958,943. With the close of the 
1952 account a profit of £500,000 was 
transferred from the balances of 1952 and 
previous years. 


Life Assurance Account.—1954 was the 
final year of the. quinquennium, and there 
emerged a surplus of £980,717. Bonuses to 
participating policy holders have been fixed 
at the rate of 34s. per cent per annum com- 
pound and it is to be expected that, with the 
prospect of continuing good return on the 
policy moneys, the marked growth in the 
premium income of the department in recent 
years will continue. 

The interim dividend of 3s. 6d. per 41 
stock which was paid last November repre- 
sented an increase of 3d. upon the corre- 
sponding interim dividend of the previous 
year and it is proposed to imcrease similarly 
the final dividend payable in May, thereby 
increasing the total cost of dividend for the 
year, at 7s., to the sum of £700,567. 


The balance of profit and loss account 
showed a comparatively insignificant reduc- 
tion from £4,506,102 at the end of 1953 to 
£4,482,931 at the end of 1954. 


The other important part of our business, 
he stated, lies in the selection and control of 
investments and it demands unremitting care 
and attention. 


The market value of investments continued 
to rise in general during 1954, both here and 
abroad and by the end of the year the posi- 
tion had been reached where the aggre- 
gate market value exceeded by well over 
30 per cent the aggregate balance sheet 
value of investments. Following the rise 
in bank rate this year, there was natur- 
ally some recession in prices in this country, 
but there was still left the margin of 
30 per cent. 


The statement closed with a tribute to 
the vigilance and skill of the general .man- 
ager, his assistants and the staff of the com- 
pany at home and abroad. 


THE ASSOCIATION 
OF CERTIFIED 
AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held on April 26, 1955, in 
London. Mr W. Macfarlane Gray, FACCA, 
president of the association, was in the chair. 
He said: 


TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


Among the growing activities of the asso- 
ciation, none has made more progress during 
the year than that of technical research. This 
was, in fact, the first full year of operation 
following the reorganisation of the technical 
work of the association in 1953 and, while 
the various committees have certainly not yet 
reached their full potential, their output dur- 
ing 1954 has been most satisfactory and 
reflects great credit on all concerned. 


The several publications which have been 
issued have, without exception, received very 
favourable comment in professional and tech- 
nical journals and elsewhere. 

THE PROFESSION IN GENERAL 

A noticeable feature of the profession 
generally in recent years has been the large 
and growing number of its members who 
enter industry, commerce and the nationalised 
undertakings. While this is, no doubt, partly 
due to the structural changes flowing from 
modern industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, it is attributable, I believe, to a far 
greater degree to a fundamental broadening 
of the function potential of the accountant, 
which, it can be fairly said, the profession has 
quite properly done much to foster. 

It is true that this is not without certain 
disadvantages for those of us in practice 
wishing to recruit staff, and it is essential 
that the present steady flow of new entrants 
to all the recognised bodies should be main- 
tained and enlarged. For, happily, there are 
as yet no signs of overcrowding in the pro- 
fession and there are still opportunities in it 
for everyone of ability and integrity. 


The general increase in wages over the. 


last few years, full employment and the great 
improvement in the standard of living of the 
majority of the British people—desirable as 
they all are—have brought with them their 
own problems of inflation, because they were 
not accompanied by the one thing that would 
have justified and counterbalanced them, 
namely, a sufficient increase, not only in pro- 
duction, but also in productivity. 


Our great difficulty has been that because 
of the heavy burden of taxation neither man- 
agement nor labour has had much incentive 
to improve its performance. Increased earn- 
ings have only meant increased taxation and 
have become progressively less attractive. 


In spite of that, valuable and impressive 
advances in production and exports have 
been achieved over the past few years. But 
good as they have been, they have not been 
good enough to counteract the increased 
volume of money in circulation and the rise 
in home consumption and imports wh‘ch that 
has engendered. The Chancellor has now 
come forward with incentives which must, I 
think, by any standards be regarded as 
encouraging, but since in such circumstances 
Budget policy must be judged on whether it 
succeeds in increasing productivity and 
lowering costs, it can be justified only if it 
stimulates everyone to greater and better 
efforts. The Chancellor cdnnot make us 
work, but he can make it worth our while to 
do so, and that is the basis of his concessions. 


& 
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THE PYRENE COMPANy 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND }ivipENp 


The forty-first annual gene: 


The Pyrene Company, Limited 
on May 19th in London. 


The following are extracts from the sta. 
ment by the chairman and mani-ing d 


Meeting of 
Will be hel 


Mr Francis A. J. Harrison, <; lated wid ] am 
the report and accounts for the year 1954. 

As a consequence of you company'y % 
acquisition of the share capital of the Pyren a 
Manufacturing Company of Canada Limite 
early in 1954, this year’s accounts include f Sales 
the first time a consolidated balance sheet st knc 
and profit and loss account. Your company’ pOW 2 | 


consolidated operations in 1954 resulted ig 
a net profit, after tax, amounting to £250.75: 
therefore, although the trading profit before 
tax was £532;298 compared with {574,016 ig 
1953, the group profits after tax show a 
increase of £59,307 of which the parent com 
pany’s contribution is £51,766. bods 0 


Excess profits tax relief has been utilised cause 
for the national purpose for which I belie paula 
it was intended. It has helped us to meet ingdo 
the increased competitive conditions antic eu 
pated in my statement last yc Despite hich 
higher wages and increased cost of certais p be t 
materials there has been no general increag ppy! 
in the selling price of your company’s pr In ( 
ducts—in fact in one department it wa own 
necessary considerably to reduce the selling cour 


ibute | 
the 
peaper 
In sp 
pnditic 


rrenc 


price. This policy has assisted our effort w popula 
compete in world markets and we hat Her 
achieved a new record both in total sales and Myc. 
factory output. In addition the directors have 


On| 


rallon: 


felt justified in recommending 1 moderate 
increase in dividend. It wil! be clear that 
the policy adopted has benefited customers, 





workpeople, growth of the business and the 
shareholders. - 
; at 
EXPORTS 

The company again made a valuable con 

tribution to export trade which, «!though not 
so high as last year, represented 42 per cent Bec 
of total turnover. Direct shipments Wet Bontrc 
made to 87 territories. jo a 
As sales are recorded only in terms of goods . u 
shipped and invoiced the total sales orders re 
are even more creditable than the slight or th 


ha ti 
pared 
ble 2 
DotA 
Howe 


increase in shipments billed, because the 
value of unexecuted orders at December 3], 
1954, was 38 per cent hig than # 


January 1, 1954. 


























Whilst sales of the Canadiin comp) om 
were only slightly lower than in |}, proit a. Q 
were lower than anticipated. Bor) shipments of F 
and profits suffered considera'|!y due ® shere 
damage to inventory caused by flood resultiig ir 


from the hurricane in October, !9>4. Thett 


was also a period of excessive competition om 
certain products. . Measures have been takea 
to improve this situation. There not ne 
sufficient time to obtain any :ppreciad 
volume of additional business from the - 
products which we are introducing into @ : 
Canadian company’s operations .n¢ — 
we are confident will produce cood result 
as they are developed in Canad: 

The first three months of 195° ‘ave ve 
vided a moderate increase in s:. onal 

agers! 


first quarter of 1954. Unexecutec oct eo 
increased by 16 per cent durin: the 


period. Provided that materials «:- vail 
sales and shipments should conunue a 
imcrease reasonably as the ye! procee 

More and more customers apprecial « 
facilities. afforded by the company » ite - T 
maintenance service under which ext of 


nd 
i i are provided # 
guishers and —. gil-in service {et 
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coW & GATE LIMITED 


OME AND OVERSEAS SALES 
| \PANSION 


H 


innual general meeting of 

te I d was held on April 22nd 
ford. W. R. Bramwell St. John 
aint ind managing director) 


in extract from the chair- 
tement: 


wm please report that we have had 
arighadl ith steady and continued 
ion in inches of your business, 
ere has a small drop in the net 


Sales of OU it foods, probably still the 
st known of the Cow & Gate products, 








how a consid - increase. “This is a great 
ibute to the ity of the product in view 
the eve -asing competition from 
heaper [00c 
In spite of difficulties of world trading 
pnditions and complexity of international 
$ anc hange, sales of our infant 
verse > continued to expand, and 


> have had to draw upon 
irces outside the United 
of these markets. We are 


¢ that the -term trading agreements 
hich we have made in Australia will prove 
p be benefic due course, particularly in 


f the Far Eastern markets, 


sales of our infant food, 
ers Wife,” are extremely 
it is becoming universally 
it that great land. 


ie sales of our dairy~pro- 
king steady progress. 


de of the business the daily 
ed continues to grow. 
il margin of profit allowed 
ill, we have been able to 
cessing and bottling depots 
hereby helping to keep down 


pplying son 
In Canada the 
own as “I 
pcouraging, 
popular throu 
Here at hot 


pucts are alse 








PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


Because of the change from government 
ontrol in war time and the postwar period 
o a freer nomy, we have had certain 
culties to overcome, Until quite recently 


Tge proporuon of our products was made 
or the Ministry of Food, because, of course, 
ma time of national emergency we were pre- 
pared to play our part. But what was suit- 
ble and necessary im those years, no longer 
pdtains tod The renewal of freedom, 
however, | its teething troubles. For 


ample, we are now having to finance all 

. own stocks again, because the Ministry 
of Food is largely out of business, and, 
Whereas the 


Ministry of Food bought our 
bewly madi products, producing an imme- 
late return, ve now have to carry the stocks 
burselves, and part of the profits will not 
Tue until next year when stocks in hand 
ave been sold. This has meant a drop of 
‘ny thousands of pounds in our trading 





rotits for the year under review. 

The replacement of transport, plant and 
eee) (s Us very much more than 
defore the war, but this expenditure is 
ential to keep down operating costs and 
1 case procuctivity. The building of new 
ow to ‘ore with the expanding business is 
Losge - financial burden. For these 
ee Anna but believe that sooner or 
listributors vee of Dceit sees ie 
oe xed many years ago, will have 
ond Sc, a8 under present inflationary 

“ons it is not enough. ’ 
Be ‘eport was adopted and the dividend 
Per cent approved. 
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THE RUBBER GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(INCORPORATED) 


PROBLEMS FACING THE INDUSTRY 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF 
TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of The Hoff- _ The ordinary general meeting of The 
mann Manufacturing Company, Limited, was Rubber Growers’ Association (Incorporated) 
held on April 28th in London, Mr J. W. was held on April 27th in London. 
Garton, JP (chairman afd managing direc- Mr K. M. G. Anderson, the chairman, 
tor), presiding. presided and, in the course of his speech, 

The following is an extract from his circu- aid: 
lated statement: The Malayan government announced 

In 1954 the company achieved the same yesterday its intention to reduce export duty 
satisfactory level of turnover as in the pre- [0 4 per cent ad valorem when the price is 
vious year, notwithstanding the general below 60 cents, adjust the duty above 60 cents 
shortening of the order book during the Until at 80 cents it is the same as at present, 
earlier part~of the year. In recent months amd increase it yet again above 80 cents, 
there has been a marked improvement in the Combined with these proposals for tax varia- 
order intake which should ensure a satis- On, government has announced its willing: 
factory level of production in 1955, ness to grant to producers who replant limited 


: financial aid spread over eleven years. It can 
: The profit of the Hoffmann group for the however, be ee that if he Seen prices 
a 1954 before taxation, but after all other of rubber were to follow for the next eight 
charges, amounts to £1,055,785, and com- : Sr : oe : Tage 
pares with {117,024 forthe previous yea, i8,tMe Past CBht year, government in tha 
Income tax and profits tax absorbed £546,505 than it is pro P $a dette “ies tisk toe 
against income tax, profits tax and excess 155 ir is come Se : » oi df 
profits levy for 1953 of £625,017. The net (jon: proposing to concede in aid for 
profit of the group for the year after taxation — 
is, therefore, £509,280, and compares with 
£492,007 for 1953. 


The very substantial expenditure over the 
last few years on new plant and machinery 
and the advantages of new methods which 
help to keep down costs has increased pro- 
ductivity and secured these results in the face 
of keen competition, involving selling prices 
lower than in the previous year and notwith- 
standing the higher cost of raw materials 


and increased wages. . cannot conunue Below 60 cents and above 80 cents the rates 
to absorb these additional costs. become higher still, That is a burden which 
The directors recommend a final divi- few, if any, industries have to bear and it is 
dend of 12} per cent (free of tax) which certainly a burden which this industry, fight- 
with the 5 per cent (free of tax) interim divi- ing for its very existence, should not have 
dend paid, will represent an increase of to bear. 
2} per cent (free of tax) = last reas ™~ The imposition of a tax on production 
special cash bonus of 5 per cent (free of which is only returnable against proved 
tax) will also be repeated. replanting and the return, in the form of 
grants to those who replant so- designed 
SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED that the efficient and progressive are 
COMPANIES penalised, of some part of a rubber pro- 
ducer’s income which has been taken away 
Hoffmann Gloucester Limited continues to ftom him by gross over-taxation are devices 
make steady progress and has had a successful Which ensure that once capital has been 
year. invested in rubber production it cannot 


Hoffmann Tweedales Limited has had a be withdrawn intact but only under 


financial penalty. They have the effect of 
better year and now has a full order book. immobilising capital and discouraging its 


Your directors propose that the sum of deployment in fields where it can be of 
£500,000 standing to the credit of the parent most use. 
company’s general reserve be capitalised and 
distributed amongst the ordinary shareholders 
in the form of one new ordinary shate for — sCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE PENALISED 
every existing ordinary share and application 
for permission to do this has been made to In the light of these facts about the 
the Capital Issues Committee. I should like treatment by the British and Malayan govern- 
to emphasise that this does not imply any ments of existing capital in rubber one must 
intention to increase the amount distributed draw the conclusion that if one establishes a 
to the ordinary shareholders for 1955. Im successful enterprise it is highly likely that 
order to improve the marketability of the an unfair proportion of the rewards will be 
ordinary shares it is proposed to subdivide taken away. Is it so hard to realise the 
them into 5s. shares. . reluctance to invest more funds in Malaya 

One of the big difficulties today in industry for any purpose ? 
is maintaining a sufficient labour force of the = After drawing attention to the development 
highest skill. We are exploring every channel of plantations in Africa, Mr Anderson 
and encouraging people to come from other finished by pleading that if the countries 
districts, but this recruitment only seems to of South-East Asia wished to prosper— 
make up for the wastage by sickness and “Jr jis of the greatest importance that 
people going to other parts ofthe country. everything should be done to restore 
Wherever possible better oe and beaaee confidence.” 
methods are being employed since 
end of the year further capital schemes The report was adopted. ; 
amounting to £500,000 have been initiated Mr J. W. A. Calver was elected chairman 
which should show results in the next few and Mr H. T. Karsten, vice-chairman, for 
the ensuing year. 


THE PRODUCER AND TAXATION 


To illustrate what these rates mean it may 
be stated that a mediumly efficient (measured 
by output) producer would, with rubber any- 
where between 60 and 80 cents, pay in taxes 
about 44 per cent of his profit if he were 
domiciled in Malaya and about 56 per cent 
(excluding any distribution tax) or over Ils. 
in the £ if he were domiciled in Britain. 


years. The report was adopted. 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 
LIMITED 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 
SURMOUNTED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on 
April 28th in London, Mr John Hadfield, 
MSc, ARiI¢ chairman and managing 


director), presiding 


The following ts an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

Perhaps the most memorable feature of 
1954 was the weather. It was Britain’s 
wettest year for over half a century, and the 
trading difficulties of 1954 were related more 
to the inability of customers to utilise our 
products for out-of-deor purposes in bad 
weather than to our own problems of pro- 
duction, for mechanisation of quarrying 
activities has made production largely inde- 
pendent of weather conditions except under 
most adverse circumstances. Derbyshire 
Stone Limited is a very large producer of 
powdered limestone and powdered chalk, so 
necessary for good agriculture. This very 
important section of the company’s business 
was at times brought to a standstill and 
certain other outdoor activities were similarly 
affected. It is pleasant to record, however, 
that developments in other directions were 
sufficient to offset the disadvantages I have 
referred to, with the result that profits were 
virtually maintained at the level of 1953. 


I regard the gross profit of £315,031 as 
satisfactory in view of the conditions under 
which the profit was earned. The com- 
parable figure for 1953 was £317,003. 
Depreciation takes £85,414, taxation absorbs 
£114,837, and the net profit after all charges 
is £95,983, as against £91,623 for 1953. 


It is recommended that a dividend of 16 
per cent be paid on the issued ordinary stock 
ot £450,000. For 1953 a dividend of 17} 
per cent was paid on ordinary stock of 
£337,500. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure in 1954 on the com- 
pany’s properties was £148,284. Asa result 
of this expenditure the company’s overall 
production capacity has been lifted consider- 
ably and efficiency has been increased 

For 1955 your directors have approved to 
date capital expenditure of £168,000 at 
existing properties of the company. This 
does not include the capital required during 
the year for new activities or projects, which 
may require from £60,000 to £90,000 

In spite of the fact that ice and snow have 
restricted demand for many of our products 
in January and February, I do anticipate 
that we shall have a good year in 1955, The 
chameleon-like policies of successive Govern- 
ments on the important question of road 
construction does not give -one confidence 
about the immediate future of our highways, 
but it is improbable that a really worthwhile 
programme can be much longer delayed. 

Derbyshire Stone Limited is well equipped 
to give substantially increased outputs of 
road materials, and the variety of aggregates 
offered by the company, basalt, granite, 
limestone, and blast furnace slag, ensures that 
in so far as geotraphy permits the company 
will be ab'e to offer whatever type of coated 
macadam may be required. 


In addition to materials for road and other 
civil engineering works, your company manu- 
factures a wide range of products for use in 
other imdustries, and I anticipate a good 
balanced demand for these during 1955. 


The company is growing in stature, and I 
look for progressively increasing prosperity. 


The report was adopted. 


ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN 


STEADY DEMAND 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Albert E Matlandain, Limited, was held on 
April 27th in London, Mr Albert E Matllan- 
dain, chairman and managing director, 
presiding 

The following ts an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1954: 


During the year There has been a steady 
and continuous demand for the company’s 
products, both in tonnage and value for the 
home and export trade, but the net trading 
profit for the year shows a slight reduction 
as compared with the results for 1953. The 
rate of gross profit earned on our turnover 
has been reduced owing to an increase in 
the wages rates and in the cost of materials 
during the year We have not thought it 
desirable during 1954 to pass on to our 
customers any part of this increase by raising 
our selling prices, but since the end of the 
year we, in common with our competitors, 
have been forced to increase the price of 
certain of our commodities. 


The aggregate net profit is slightly lower 
at £72,020, as compared with the figure of 
£74,467 Taxation again absorbs some 60 
per cent of the year’s profits. Your board 
recommend a dividend of 50 per cent, less tax. 


Your directors recommend the _ capitalisa- 
tion of £100,000 of the company’s reserves 
by the issue on a one-for-one basis of bonus 
shares to the shareholders. 


Present general trade conditions and an 
order book which has never been fuller sup- 
port my belief that the company’s profits in 
the current year will be at least maintained. 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s capital proposals were approved. 


JOHN BARKER & 
~ COMPANY LIMITED 


REBUILDING SCHEME—-ANOTHER 
MILESTONE REACHED 


The sixty-second ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker & Company Limited, was 
held on April 22nd in London 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: As 
regards John Barker & Company Limited, 
I am able to report a profit before taxation 
of £725,000. Of this amount taxation takes 
the lion’s share, absorbing £397,281 (or 54.8 
per cent), leaving a balance of profit of 
£327,719. 


As part of the general policy of limiting 
home demand, certain restrictions on credit 
trading were reimposed in February, but I 
anticipate that the effect on retailers like our- 
sclves will not be severely felt. We have 
never favoured a “ no deposit ” system. 


As regards the completion of our rebuilding 
scheme, this year has marked another mile- 
stone in the history of John Barkers, for in 
it we have resumed our obligation to carry 
out commitmehts made many years ago, by 
agreements which had in view the widening 
of Kensington High Street. 

I might add that the cost of the building 
so far finished has been financed entirely ‘out 
of resources’ provided by prudent reserves 
previously made, and it is the opinion of your 
board that the cost of completion estimated 
at £1 million will be financed out of resources 
provided by reserves more recently made for 
this very purpose. 


The report was adopted. : 
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PROSPECTS BETTER THAN {OR YEARS 


The fifty-eighth annual gene: 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
held on April 27th in London 

Major General Sir Edward L. 
Bart, KBE, CB, MC, FinsiD 
presided and, in the course o! 


' meeting of 
-IMited was 


Speats, 
Chairman} 


. : his Speech, 
said : In the year under review. the Process of f 
equipping and developing the mine has COD. | 
tinued according to plan. At the same time 


output has increased by 1,000 tons and 
thousand ounces a month over the Previou 
year. Last year’s record tonnage we 
exceeded, and ore reserves substantially 
increased. The value of gold in the reseryes 
brought in during the year was over {34 
million. 


There is still much work to be done d 
the next two years, and the full benefit wil 
not be obtained until the whole process ¢ 
re-equipment has been completed. For som 
time to come we shall have to continue » 
supplement production from the main mig 
with lower grade ore from the outside ming 
But I- can affirm to you with even greater 
confidence than I did last year that th 
prospects of Ashanti Mine are better tha 
they have been for years, and as far as w 
can foresee its future is assured for may 
years to come. 


From the total profit before tax d 
£785,205, taxation has taken £445,969. 


Af interim dividend of 9.6d. per unit d 
stock was paid in November, 1954, and w 
now recommend a final dividend of the sam 
amount. This will make a total of Is. 72d 
for the year, the same as in 1953. 


OPERATIONS 


I come now to the year’s operations on the 
mine and the.results for the first six months 
of the current year. 


I informed you in my speech last year that 
it was our aim to increase production 
16,000 ounces monthly for 25,000 tom 
treated This target was duly reached, and, 
by the end of the year output had risen from 
24,000 tons in the earlier months to 2650 
tons. 


Gold production was 12,276 ounces mo 
than in the previous year and tonnage treated 
297,690 tons, surpassed last year’s recotd 
figure by 16,600 tons. In the current yet 
we are planning to increase the proportd 
of higher grade ore treated and to produst 
16,500 ounces monthly from the sam 
tonnage, that is 26,500. 


In the first six months of this period, 200 
progress has been made towards this obit: 
tive. Gold output has averaged 16.2% 
ounces monthly, and the indications are thal 
further improvement will be achieved i he 
second half of the year. The figure ft 
March, the latest available, as 16,361 
ounces 


After referring to the successful efforts ® 
reduce costs from 87s. 9d. per ton mined if 
the first half of the year to 84s. in the seco 
and reviewing shaft sinking and developmé 
work, the chairman, giving his impress’ 
following a recent visit to the property, S84 
In conclusion I should like to repeat tet i 
have grounds for satisfaction. But we 
not expect anything but a gradua! page 
ment, though we are bending our ¢ 
effort to achieving results as rape 
possible,“and. what have been really eno 
efforts are bearing fruit. 


The report was adopted 
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he world > 
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\NER AND 


rdinary general meeting of 

im Cleaner and Engineering 
_ was held on April 22nd 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 


ze (the chairman) presided, 


tribute to the memory of 
| Booth, who had recently 
invention of the vacuum 
a century ago gave birth 
He remarked on the valu- 
Mr Booth had made to 
achieving more than any 
of household drudgery for 
hroughout the world had 


tryl 
Abe 


ms for the sale of the 

Industrial Constructions, 
n duly completed, realising 
4) on the sale of the shares, 
een taken to capital reserve 
dition, £120,000 had been 
t of services performed, and 
of which sum approximately 
een appropriated in the 
year, leaving £59,630 to be 

Certain other revenues 
405 had also been received 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The eight: 
of Army & N 
on May 20th 


The follow 


gated statemer 


S. C. Lyttelr 


and managing 


anuary 31, 


It has been 


eenerally and 


he. general 
Christmas ty 
policy of reor 
Dt the comp 
tdundant pri 
one additic 
acquisition of 
Dridge Cell 
perous wink 

8 should ; 
wine depart: 
Bt 1s hoped 
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The group 


211,107 
ast thre: 
eserve. 

#4.81,459 - 
(210,131 


mild 


mproved 
€ year 
So far ; 


ird annual general meeting 


v Stores Limited will be held 
1 London. 


: are extracts from the circu- 
by the chairman, Commander 
n, OBE, DSC, RN, chairman 
director, for the year ended 


1OSS- 


i good year for the retail trade 
your company has shared in 
mprovement, the autumn and 
ie being particularly good. The 
nisation and the redeployment 
y’s assets continued. Further 
‘perties were sold and there was 
made to the group by the 
the ordinary shares of Knights- 
' Limited, a small but pros- 
ind spirit business in London. 
rove a valuable addition to our 
ent, 
vill lead to further expansion of 
in progress. 


trading profit for 1954/55 is 
‘he actual trading profits for the 
irs, Omitting all transfers from 
mpare as 
53-54 £163,237 and 1954-55 
think these figures go to show 
vy of expansion which we are 
the right one and bringing 


Other negotiations which 


follows: 1952-53 


w in hand considerable changes 


ind gardening departments. 
ibsidiary 
rading 


showed 
figures for 


companies 
and profit 


arising from the sale, and it was anticipated 
that further small sums would be received 
in the qurrent year. 


The chairman went on to say that the 
turnover for the year created a new record 
in the company’s history. Improved trading 
conditions had substantially contributed, par- 


ticularly in the Goblin Electric Appliance 
section. 


Dealing with the balance sheet, he pointed 
out that the liquid position of the company 
had again shown marked improvement. 


Paying tribute to the facilities provided by 
the Midland Bank, the chairman went on to 
remark that for the last fourteen years the 
company had necessarily to resort to large- 
scale loan facilities, but as a result of the 
various steps taken during the last two years 
the company’s finances had been sufficiently 
improved to enable the heavy loans to be 
virtually extinguished, 


Although inevitably some dislocation of 
normal operating had been involved in con- 
sequence of the sale of the subsidiary, the 
overall advantages resulting from the con- 
siderable liberation of finance and the greater 
concentration made possible on the Goblin 
Appliance section was reflected in the 
accounts. These showed a Group net income 
for the year of £211,181, of which taxation 
absorbed £111,916, and after deduction of 
minority interests left a figure of £98,883 
additional to the profit on the sale of the 
shares of the subsidiary of £20,000, which 
sum had been transferred to capital reserve. 


GEORGE MALLINSON & 
SONS, LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN SALES 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
George Mallinson & Sons, Limited, was 
held on April 28th in London, Mr Wilfred 
Wagstaff, vice-chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


I have pleasure in submitting the eighteenth 
annual report of the accounts of the company 
tor the 52 weeks to February 19, 1955. For 
the convenience of shareholders, consoli- 
dated accounts are presented along with 
the accounts of the parent company. These 
accounts show a net profit (after making full 
provision for taxation) of £128,273, an 
increase of £2,624 on the previous year. 


The liquid assets exceed current liabilities 
by £845,350 which I am sure you will con- 
sider satisfactory. The directors recommend 
that the final dividend should be 30 per cent, 
making a total of 40 per cent for the year, 
and in addition a bonus of 5 per cent, both 
less tax. 


The increase in sales reported last year 
has been more than maintained. Wool values 
have been reasonably stable. The woollen 
textile trade has now reverted to its prewar 
practice of seasonal buying. Competition and 
prices during the past year have been keener, 
consequently with lower margins of profit. 
Under these circumstances I am happy to 
place such satisfactory results before you. 


It is too early to forecast what the results 
of the current year’s trading may be, but 
your company is well placed to meet any 
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There was a balance of profit and loss 
account brought forward from last year of 
£74,346, making a total on the Group 
accounts of £173,229. After retention in the 
subsidiaries, a balance of £132,724 remained 
available on the profit and loss account of the 
parent company. Of this sum there had been 
paid preference dividend £4,537, and the 
directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend of 30 per cent, less tax at 9s. in 
the £, absorbing the sum of £24,750, leaving 
a balance of £103,437 on the profit and loss 
account of the parent company to be carried 
forward. (Adjustment will be made-to meet 
the change in the standard rate of tax.) 


The chairman referred to the strong posi- 
tion as reflected in the balance sheet, remark- 
ing that the Group net assets covered the 
preference capital six times, and that after 
deducting preference capital, covered the 
ordinary capital five times. 


Dealing with the prospects, the chairman 
stated that a further increase in turnover had 
been recorded in the first months of the 
current year, but he felt it necessary to sound 
a warning note on the continued incidence 
of rising costs and the somewhat uncertain 
conditions of home trade arising from con- 
sumer credit restrictions recently reintro- 
duced, as to which it was too early for a 
forecast to be made. The organisational 
plans which the company had adopted, how- 
ever, should enable the improvement to be 
sustained subject to there being no general 
setback in the industry. 


The report was adopted. 


SOCIETE 
D’INVESTISSEMENT 
DU NORD 


Paris (France) 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual general meeting of the Société 
d’Investissement du Nord was held on March 
25th, Baron Guy de Rothschild (chairman) 
presiding. The following is a summary of 


the report presented by the board of 
directors. 


The report covers the company’s first 
complete financial year, to December 31, 
1954. Net profits totalled Frs.517,753,372, 
of which Frs.111,761,593 went towards the 
previous year’s loss, leaving a final net balance 
of Frs.405,991,779. This balance includes a 
profit of Frs.124,341,923 upon sales of 
securities which under the terms of Invest- 
ment Companies Regulations is not at pre- 
sent available for distribution and, accord- 
ingly, will be placed in a special share appre- 
ciation account. Income from investments 
totalled Frs.168,993,607. 


After the appropriation of Frs.20,299,589 
to the statutory reserve, an amount of 
Frg.261,350,267 was left available for dis- 
tribution. The dividend of Frs.360 net per 
share which the board propose will account 
for Frs. 144 million, leaving Frs.117,350,267 
to be carried forward. 


On December 31, 1954, net assets of the 
company totalled Frs.6,127.7 million, of 
which holdings at market price amounted to 
Frs.5,665.3 million, liquid assets to Frs.464.9 
million (against current liabilities of Frs.2.5 
million). 33.9 per cent of the net assets were 


‘our business is concerned, I feel 
face the future with a measure 
as I think the results show that 
ressing, and progressing on the 


ordinary changing conditions, and in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances I look 
forward with a quiet confidence. 


al we 

bf confid; 
ie are pr 
ight lines 


invested in mining shares, 16.8 percent in 
engineering and electricals, 13.5 per cent in 
oils, and 10.9 per cent in chemicals. 


© be don 
ve have in 


A great deal, however, has still 
© complete all the plans which 
mind, and inevitably some time 


must elapse before the earni 


arning powers of the 


ompany are fully developed. 


Thornton Spinning Company Limited.— 
To give us the best results for our of 
trade, reorganisation of this plant is in 


The capital of this investment company, 
which was established on March 9, 1953, 
amounts to Frs.4,000 million, divided in 
400,000 shares of Frs.10,000 nominal. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the 147th annual meeting of 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, 
held on April 26th, the President, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said the Society had once again 
made excellent progress. 


New assurance business of over £61 million 
(a 16 per cent increase) ; deferred annuities 
amounting to nearly £31 million of capital 
value (against £29 million for 1953); total 
funds of £115 million (£11 million up) 
were some of the main features of the 
year’s work. 

The expense ratio showed a reduction, 
whilst the net rate of interest had increased 
from £4 Os. 9d. per cent to £4 1s. 10d. per 
cent. 

The Society’s quinquennial valuation falls 
due at the end of this year and Sir Robert 
said he had every hope that when the dis- 
tribution of bonus was made, the with-profit 
policyholders would have good reason to be 
satisfied, 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 157th annual meeting of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, 
the chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said the 
1954 premium income for fire, accident and 
marine was £15,151,139, an increase of 
£516,339. 


Fire premiums totalled £6,513,221 
(£6,450,300 in 1953), the profit in the fire 
account being £459,689. Accident premiums 
advanced to £7,474,167 (against £7,013,296) 
and the accident account showed a profit of 
£540,471. 

Marine premiums totalled £1,163,751 
(£1,171,204 in 1953) and the transfer to 
profit and loss account was £150,000 against 
£75,000 in 1953. 


Total transfers to profit and loss were 
£1,150,160. Taxation was £727,291 against 
£837,181; dividend required £193,600 
(same) ; pension fund received £150,000 and 
additional reserves £400,000. 


Total assets amounted to £22,235,188, an 
increase of £1,208,944. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the annual general meeting of 
shareholders will be held at ‘the “ Salle d’Iéna,’’ 
Paris 16eme, on Tuesday June 7, 1955, at 2.30 p.m. 

Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are desirous of 
being present or represented at the meeting must prove at the Head 


Office of the Company, 1 rue d’Astorg, Paris 


ym Thursday, June 2, 1955, that they have deposited their shares 


Che Cimes 
FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 


RECORD RESULTS 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of 
The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited 
was held on April 28th in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The directors’ report and accounts show 
another very satisfactory year’s trading of 
your two operating companies, Tht Times 
Furnishing Company Limited and Willerby 
and Company Limited. 

The consolidated profits of the year at 
£904,667 constitute a record in the history 
of the company, being £116,530 in excess of 
those of last year. 

Towards the end of the year certain free- 
hold and leasehold properties were trans- 
ferred to a new wholly owned subsidiary 
of your company, and £800,000 4 per cent 
guaranteed first mortgage debenture stock 
was issued on very favourable terms, thus 
providing substantial additional working 
capital, 

During the year three new branches were 
acquired, while further expansion of both 
Times Furnishing and Willerbys is proceed- 
ing in the current year. The excess of 
current assets over current liabilities was 
£2,832,054, an increase of £982,338 on 1953. 


A new Hire Purchase Regulation came 
into force on February 25th this year. This 
applies only to the furnishing and not to the 
tailoring business. Times Furnishing in the 
past required a deposit of 10 per cent of the 
cash price. The new Regulation requires a 
minimum deposit of 15 per cent, and the 
small increase in the deposit does not so far 
appear to be a matter of difficulty to the 
class of customer dealing with your company. 


During the first quarter of the current year 
turnover of both trading subsidiaries has 
been more than maintained. 


The directors acknowledge the excellent 
service rendered by all staffs in bringing 
about the year’s good results. 


The report was adopted. 


10 Avenue d'léna, 


8eme, before 2.30 p.m, 
Harlow, Essex. 


with the Company or with any of the Company's appointed Agents. Tie 


Shares may be deposited in 


& Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for 


the meeting. : : 
Le Directeur Général, 


J. Georges-Picot. 


YENERAL MANAGER required for a small Engineering Company 

X situated in the Bradford area and ¢njoving a high reputation 
in a specialist fleld. The Company is a member of an expanding 
Group and at present employs 90 personne 
responsibility for all aspects of the business to the Parent Board 
und therefore requires a man of wide commercial and/or industrial 
Technical or University qualifications helpful but not have a University 
essential.—Please write, giving details of age, } 
<round, qualifications and éxperience, to Box 920, quoting ‘‘ GMB."’ 
Cees with well-known manufacturer for Salesman who 


experience, 


ondon with Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 5b FOODS LIMITED invite applications for several senlt 
posts in technical research and development work 
executive positions outstandin 
leadership are required, as well as technical ability and experiem 
The company is engaged in various fields of food product mam 
facture, including fruit beverages, sugar confectioners ind canned] 
vegetables, with products which enjoy a high reputation 
able potential exists for product development and expansion we 
0 new products in these fields, 
1, The post entails This provides a splendid opportunity for first- 
stimulating, satisfying and increasingly remunerative work. 
Applicants should be between 30 and 40 years of age and shoal 


educational back- 


BANQUE FRANCAISE py 


HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Applications are invited from graduates in statistics 
graphy with research experience for appointment as Statistical 
» Assistant in Grade Via) (£520 x £30 to £580) or Grade V(b) (£08 
£30 to £715) according to age, qualifications and experience. 

Applications, supported by two testimonials or names_of tw 
referees, within seven days, to the General Manager, 


Engineering or a Biologica] subject. 
industry is essential, 
research would be an advantage. 
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COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


(Paris) 


The annual general meeting of the Ba 
Francaise du Commerce Extéricur wie a 
on March 30th. 


Monsieur Belin, chairman of the board of 
directors, presided, and was assisted | 
Monsieur Assemat, general manager, Goren 
ment representatives were present. 


pact] 
the @ 
mers ti 
Notice 
y for 
4) Te 


pune! 


The following is a summary of 
for 1954 given by the chairman: 


The financial year was marked by an ip 


the report 


Offices 


; ¢ . Apr 
crease in French foreign trade. Imports roy Note. 
me OT 


in value by 4.5 per cent and exports by 75 
per cent. ; 


The Banque Francaise du Comme 


aj nie 
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Extérieur shared in this development, anf Apps 
the growing volume of business transacted Salar 
helped to counterbalance the considerable fa ater 


in prices which occurred during the yex 
This advance is reflected in the balance shee 
total attained at the end of the yeu 
Frs. 161,125,000 million, which represents a4 
increase of nearly Frs. 50,000 million com 
pared with the figure for December 31, 1953, 
This progress was largely due to the financing 

of export deliveries. a 


Allowing for all charges and provisions a erce 
well as for depreciation, net protits amounted pane 
to Frs. 395,248,756, against Frs. 369,2985% 
for the preceding year, an increase of 7 pet 
cent. 


After making provision for statutory pay 
ments to shareholders, staff and social security 
funds, the board have earmarked Frs. 1@ 
million for the general reserve, and har 
placed a balance of Frs. 161,102,370 at the 
disposal of shareholders. 


After the accountants’ «report and tk 
observations of the management committe 
had been duly read, the accounts wer 
adopted unanimously. Further motions, @ 
distribute a bonus dividend of 5 per cent and 


nfurt 
» per 
ualific 
pelve 
pr Hi 
rom 1 





to strengthen the general reserve by a supple | 
mentary appropriation of Frs. 125 million, K 
were carried, th 
Apart from provisions and redemption or 
payments, the Bank’s reserves have thus been = 
increased by Frs. 255 million compared with 
the previous year, and now amount 0 su 
Frs. 1,401 million. 
T 
H 


and demo 


Terling§ 


For thes 


qualities of initiative, enersy, 


Considet 
lass men, f@ 


Chemical 
rience @ 
industrial 


degree, preferably in Chemius'r 
Several years 
Experience in food technology and 
















has desire and ability to progress to Sales Management. Ideal man Commencing salaries will depend on the individual bu' may be 1 
should be aged 23-30, good education (university or good grammar to £2,000 per annum. Considerable increases are availa for g08 
school standard), able drive and possess both sales and administrative progress. Group pension and profit participation selves are @ 
ability. Lack of opportunity in the past to exercise these will not operation, The pension scheme also provides su intial lif | 
rule a man out as excellent training given, but successful applicant assurance cover, 

‘ will need to convince us they are there, though dormant.—Fulleat Successful applicants will work at the Company Headquarters # 
: we possible particulars, background and’ career to date, should be sent Brentford. Some travelling may be involved to factori:s in the 
n confidence to Box 921. and Overseas. Applications, which will be treated in str: ontideng 
LERT young man, 21 to 23 years, of good education and naturally should give full details of past experience and personal story af 
ii pleasing personality, required for the London office of an old- be sent to Personnel Director, Beecham Foods Limited, Urea 
a -stablished Scottish Knitwear Manufacturer. An outstanding oppor- Road, Brentford, Middlesex. eps soot! 
~ ‘unity for an intelligent man to be trained by our London Director [es ADVERTISING AGENCY requires young loly of 8 
* for @ responsible position as a Sales Representative with excellent education as Secretary/Assistant in Marketing Depart 


Interesting job; calls for initiative and intelligence and workins 
own responsibility. Interest in economic and research pr oy 
desirable, together with some secretarial éxperience.— Box GZA. 


prospects, 
Write, with full details, to the Managing Director. Walter Wilson 


&, 


& Sons (Knitwear) Ltd., Hawick, Scotland, 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


‘-EREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-Eighth Annual 
of The Cunard Steam- Company Limited will 
oe aie building (Fifth Floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on 
» held a te « 1955, at eleven o’clock a.m, 

eanesday, ° and consider the statememt of accounts for the 
(i) Te ber 31, 1954, with the reporte of the directors 


er ended +* 
hye e declaration of final dividend for the year 1954. 
(2 t aad tors in place of those retiring but who, being 
ae” oie ives for re-election. In accordance with the 
ee panies Act 1948, special notice has been received 
move at the above meeting a resolution for the 
ector of the company of Mr F. A. Bates who 
eting will be aged 70 years and who retites and 
election, 
eceived from a stockholder of his intention to 
iee for the Board of Directors. 
e-appointment of auditors and to fix their 


By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON. 
Secretary. 


NOTICE IS 
vache Meet! 


ilding, Liverpool, 


ntitle@ to attend and vote is entitled to appoint 
s to attend and vote instead of him. A proxy 
od not alse Mem a 
WNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
Applications ¢ nvited for: 

o CHAIR OF BCONOMICS : 

x £100 — £2,200 p.a. Superannuation scheme, 
ury paid for sepa. wife and dependent 
ointment with allowance for transport of effects. 
modation provided at rent of not more than 
ary. Applications (eight copies), stating full 
experience, amd nami three referees, to be 

1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council 
on Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
particulara may be obtained, 


NOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

rovides posta! tion for the above Degree (open without residence), 
' qualification for executive appointments in conf- 
, government or municipal posts. The College 
Educational Trust. Highly qualified Tutors. Low 
U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, 

60), Burlington House, Cambridge. 
‘IFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Limited Liability)—Canadian Pacific Railwa 
t Consolidated Debenture Stock. New Brunswic 
Debenture Stock. ae and Edmonton Rail- 
benture Stock. Atlantic and North-West Rail- 
rst Mortgage Redeemable Debenture Stock. In 
payment of the half-yearly interest due July 1, 
e stocks, the Transfer boo will be closed on 
be re-opened on July 2, 1955.—R. F. Tremayne, 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, London, 8.W.1. 


me or more | 


*CONOMIST ‘), good engineering background, specialised in 


4 market 1 , market development and sales promotion in the 
mgineering industry (home and export business) seeks post offering 
ope and res; ility in progressive organisation. 14 yrs.’ admini- 
tative and commercial experience in UK and overseas.—Box 925. 


RNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT seeks a 
- Sullable person as Manager of its Branch in the United 
Kingdom, with Headquarters in London. 

_ Applicati are invited from persons who must have @ 
norough k edge of promotional and publicity methods, 
organising ity, and experience of office administration. 


A knowled of the woo] texidle industry will be a recom- 
MWatlion 


The £4aia 
superannua’ 
Applicati 
" Confidentia 
The Secre 
House, 12-° 


T"= INTE 


offered is £8,000 per annum. 
n scheme, 
8, stating age and experience, and marked 
M,"’ must be sent not later than May 15th to: 
ty, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland 
Regent Street, London, 8.W.1. 


There is @ 


RIVE You 
being har 
mé on leay 


SELF IN AN AUTOHALL CAR. Is your business 
red by transport problems? Or are you coming 
Mer the 1a Then hire one of our 200 1955 self-drive cars. We 
™m hire w... ‘ates, minimum formalities, special offers for long 
re re and contract terms. R chase scheme and first in 
ni} med ive package tours..-Write for colour brochures and 
Wverside osg, “Utohall, Dept. 2, 302/6 King St., Hammersmith, W.6. 
* 2881. Cables, Autohall, London. 
¥ G FOR MANAGEMENT,”’—Pitman Home Study for all 
dminieee nt and Secretarial Examinations ; also Hospital 
ierempenae o. Personal tuition. Details of courses from Pitman 
NVESTY Eee olese. 54, Pitman House, Godaiming, Surrey. 
ENT ASSISTANT required for pension fund work by 
canufacturing organisation of international repute. 
“rience plug ree or qualification in secretaryship or 
 anatin? fee eee, raining given. Age 24-29.—Reply Box 
BESS, 27, with degree of the Graduate Institute of International 
nterestin, Reva, tri-lingual—English, German, French, seeks 
position ‘with good ssibilities of advancement in 
merce or journalism. 


‘s n internationa 
ouse, ‘Pea yrs,’ experience in international 


VE (83) - to undergo specialist training.—Box 928. 
o>. . PEDHe school, si . @ht years’ experience 
for por t/ Shippin India/Par fost, seeks active responsible 

inter y Overseas. tation welcomed. Arvail- 

_nevicw London.—Box 919. 


loEgyptian Sy: ° 
mitral? £8 So ate: 


: £4.1Ss. 
at ae: tise 
india Coyion : £6 
. - - —— —— — - = : = 
Med in Grest Britain by Sr. | 


CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
‘t 42, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. Postage on this iswe: 
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NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch desires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 
agencies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the sale o your 
at in New Zealand? References Bank of New South Wales, 


ndon, Write direct to Mair and Co. (Im Ox 

1477, Christchurch, NZ (Importers), Ltd., P.O, B 
LAW GRADUATES 

Applicaticns are invited to fill an appointment in the Secretary's 
Department of large manufacturing company, the principal duties of 
which will be to assist in the general legal work of the department, 
with particular responsibility for ———' on the applicability of 
current Acts, Statutory Instruments, local By-laws, etc,, to the com- 
pany's operations, This is not a post which requires qualifications as 
a Solicitor or Barrister, but will probably be filled by a man in the 
age range 26-33 who can offer a good University Law degree followed 
by commercial or industrial experience analogous to the duties out- 


lined above.—Box 909 
MATHEMATICIAN 

MATHEMATICIAN with Honours degree and several FS maga applied 
womens experience is urgent! uired for our rapidly expandin 
Scientific Instrument division, xcellent prospects and substanti 
salary to a really first-class man. Apply, Personnel Officer, Louis 
Newmark, Ltd., efect Works, Purley Way, Croydon. 

ITISH TITAN P S COMPANY LIMITED, @ rapidly 

expanding Heavy Chemical Industry, wishes to engage an 
ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN for its office at York, to develop a 
market research section which would be concerned with the world- 
wide uses and marketing of Titanium Oxide pigments. 

Applicants. must have good academic qualifications in Economics, 
eee Or other appropriate main subject combined with 

atistics. 

Conditions of work and service are very attractive and there is 
a@ contributory superannuation scheme and a non-contributory life 
insurance scheme, in addition to which a staff bonus scheme is in 
operation. 

Assistance in house purchase and removal! expenses is available for 
the successful applicant. 

Applications should be made to the Personnel Manager, British 
Titan Products Company Limited, Coppergate, York, quoting 
reference S,8.U. 

RGANISATION DEPARTMENT of major motor manufacturing 

organisation has vacancy for honours graduate (preferably 
commerce), Should be interested in management and organisation 
problems and have flair for dealing with péople. Previous industrial 
or other administrative experience advantageous. Age 21-30. 
starting salary. Generous pension scheme.—Reply to Box 917, 
quoting reference OTW/2. 
TI\HE B.Sc.ECON,. DEGREE of London University is open to all 

without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services, Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees, More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ (Final) exams, since 1925,— 
Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D,., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD, 

PPLICATIONS are invited for a senior post in the Purchase 
4 Department of a large engineering company in the Midlands, 
The applicant should be between the ages of 28 and 40 years. Pre- 
vious experience of buying is not necessarily required, but a sound 
engineering knowledge is essential. The salary is commensurate with 
the experience of the applicant, and there are opportunities for early 
promotion at least to the post of Deputy Purchase Manager. Apply, 
giving age, qualifications and experience, to Box 912, 


THE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the REGISTER OF TRANSFERS 
OF ORDINARY SHARES will be CLOSED from May 2nd to 
May 11, 1955, both dates inolusive. 
is Trinity Square, A. J. HAILSTONE, 
RO TE a eeeeney, 
LONDON Advertising Agency has a vacancy in its Market 
Research Department for an experienced Executive who seeks 
imcreased scope, responsibility and salary. He (or she) must be 
capable of taking charge of consumer and retailer investigations 
from the planning stage to the finished report and will be encouraged 
to take an active part in the expansion of the department. Academic 
qualifications in statistics are desirable, 
“he ee ae ing details of experience and qualifications, to Director 
7, givin s 0 
of esearch, be & Robinson Ltd., Sceptre House, 169 Regent 
Street, W.1. 
EW Luxury Hotel opening Whitsun. First-class cuisine. Every 
comfort. Californian swimming pool, mina 
of sea yachting harbour, Sandbanks. 
welcomed.—Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs 
,eseeee ANALYST required for Export Division of Ford Motor 
Vi Company Ltd., Dag in economics or commerce 
essential, Must have analytical. mind, good knowledge of statistics 
and sales, long-term forecasting. perience of foreign markets 
and/or motor industry an asset. 23-35.—Reply to Salaried 
Personnel Department, quoting reference FMA/PP, 


‘A ON 
For Examinations—B.Se.Econ., Li..B, and other external London 
University 3; Law Society: Bar: Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
eWrite today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


$/2) 
(¢9/) METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Salary according to 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


terael : £6 
Miteya * 
: £655s. 
New Zealand : £9 Sorted 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5 
Published weekly by THe Economist NEwspaPer, LtTpD., 
Inland 2d.; Overseas 2$d.—Satrday. April 30, 1955. 
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INDIA — At Bombay's Santa 
Cruz Airport, a Caltex crew 
refuels one of TWA'’s sleek 
Constellations, a unit of the 
world’s largest fleet of Connies 
and Super Constellations. 
Travelers depend on TWA for 
speed, comfort and safety . . . 
just as TWA calls on Caltex 
for fuels, lubricants and serv- 
ice that assure dependable en- 
gine performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 






BAHRAIN —This modern service station is a 
busy “oasis” in the colorful Petsian Gulf 
shaikhdom of Bahrain. Nearby, the Bapco 
refinery brings employment to many Bah- 
. rainis, assures a brighter economic fu- 
\ ture, produces petroleum products for 
markets halfway ‘round the world. 
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In 67 lands, across half the world, through such develop- 
ments as these, Caltex supplies better fuels and lubricants 
for industry, for agriculture and for motoring millions. 


These require a continual investment of funds and skills, 
backed by a faith in a better future for free nations. 


Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA * ASIA © AUSTRALIA © NEW ZEALAND 


ENGLAND—Big Ben is a familiar 
landmark in the world’s largest city 
Well known also is the lorry of the 
Regent Oil Company, Ltd. This Caltex 
affiliate in the United Kingdom sup- 
plies fine petroleum products so essea- 
tial to progress. 
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